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The  appearance  of  a  work  on  the  Oc¬ 
cult  Sciences  is  almost  as  great  a  deviation 
from  the  ordinary  routine  of  our  literature, 
ns  any  of  the  prodigies  which  it  unfolds  is 
from  the  recc^izM  laws  of  the  material 
world ;  and  did  we  not  know  how  little  in¬ 
terest  is  aroused  by  any  volume  which 
bears  the  proscribed  name  of  Science,  we 
should  have  expressed  our  surprise  that  a 
work  so  well  written,  and  on  a  subject  so 
popular  and  exciting,  should  have  existed 
for  fifteen  years  without  being  either  trans¬ 
lated  into  our  language,  or  submitted  to  the 
processes  of  criticism  or  analysis.  Had  our 
author  been  a  conjurer  who  dealt  in  won¬ 
ders,  he  would  have  gathered  round  him  a 
numerous  and  an  eager  ring ;  but  as  a  scholar 
and  a  philosopher  he  has  attracted  few  dis¬ 
ciples,  and  in  an  a^  oscillating  between 
utilitarianism  and  frivolity,  his  genius  and 
learning  have  failed  to  command  that  ap¬ 
plause  which  they  so  justly  deserve. 

VoL.V.— No.  IV.  28 


;  There  are,  however,  other  causes  which 
may  account  for  the-indifference  with  which 
this  work  has  been  received.  More  fami¬ 
liar  with  literary  than  with  scientific  inqui¬ 
ries,  M.  Salverte  is  less  sacoessful  than  he 
might  have  been  in  referring  to  natural 
causes  the  various  illusions  and  prodigies 
which  pass  in  review  before  him;  and, 
though  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  his 
lean^  and  ingenious  details  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  gratification  of  our  curiosity,  it  is  m1- 
dom  with  the  conviction  that  we  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  clear  and  satisfying  explanation  of 
the  mysteries  which  they  involve.  His  de¬ 
cisions,  indeed,  even  when  be  himself  con¬ 
fides  in  them,  fail  to  inspire  confidence  in 
the  reader ;  and  in  discussions  of  so  pecu¬ 
liar  a  character,  where  the  mind  has  to  pass 
firom  the  excitement  of  an  apparently  inper- 
natural  event  to  the  calm  repose  of  a  troth 
in  science,  we  require  the  prestim  of  a 
name  to  accomplish  the  transition.  Nor  is  it 
a  defect  of  a  minor  kind,  or  one  less  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  popularity  of  the  work,  that  in 
selecting  his  materiaUi  he  has  not  confined 
himself  to  that  wide  and  productive  field 
which  constitutes  the  legitimate  domain  of 
the  occult  philosophy.  The  records  of 
divine  truth  are  presented  to  ns  under  the 
same  phase  as  those  of  civil  history ;  and 
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the  miracles  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa-  rant.  It  existed  wherever  the  supremacy 
ment  are  submitted  to  as  rigorous  an  analy-  of  the  law  w^  tstablished,  and  was  indeed 
sis  as  the  legends  and  prodigies  of  the  an-  a  spurious  ineocracy,  in  which  the  priest 
cient  mythology.  This  unseemly  blending  and  the  king  appeared  m  the  vicegerents  of 
of  theaacred  with  the  profane  is  distasteful  Heaven,  displaying  as  their  credentials  a  se- 
even  to  the  less  serious  inqoirei^ ;  and  the  ries  of  miracles  and  prodigies  which  deceiv- 
Christian,  though  be  asks  no  iniannity  for  ed  the  senses  and  overawed  the  judgment  of 
his  creed  from  the  fair  scrutiny  of  human  the  vulgar.  In  this  manner  did  the  rod  of 
wisdom,  would  yet  desire  to  throw  the  veil  of  the  conjurer  become  the  sceptre  of  the 
faithoverits  holier  eventsand  its  deeper  tnys-  king,  and  the  facts  and  deductions  of  sci- 
teries,  and  protect  from  an  unhallowed  par-  ence  his  statute-book ;  and  thus  did  man, 
aphrase  what  transcends  reason,  and  must  the^creatute  of  hope  and  fear,  believe,  and 
ever  spurn  the  inquisition  of  philosophy.  tremble,  and  obey. 

M.  Salverte  was  led. to  study  the  nature  A  system  of  imposture  thus  universal  in 
and  object  of  the  Occult  Sciences  as  the  its  reception,  and  having  iu  origin  in  the 
subject  of  a^chapter  in  a  larger  worjc  which  strongest  principles  of  our  nature,  was  not 
he  coi|teni^ate|d,'oa  The  History  ^  CipiU^  likely  to  sqffer  any  change,  either  in  its 
zationfrom  the  Earliest  Historic  ^tnes  to  form  or  its  character,  amid  the  turbulence  of 
the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century ,  but  his  civil  broils,  or  the  desolations  of  foreign 
materials  accumulated  to  such  a  degree  conquest.  Our  passion  for  the  marvellous, 
that  be  was  induced  to  give  them  separately  indeed,  and  our  reliance  on  supernatural 
to  the  world.  So  early  as  1813  the  intro-  interference,  increase  with  the  impending 
duction  of  bis  principal  worit  appeared  at  danger,  and  the  agitated  mind  seeks  with  a 
Paris,  and.  in  1817  he  publish^  in  the  keener  anxiety  to  penetrate  into  the  future. 
Esprit  des  Journaux  for  July, — a  period!-  Hence  is  the  skill  of  the  sorcerer  more  ea- 
cal  printed  at  Brussels, — the  general  prin-  gerly  invoked  **  when  coming  events  are 
ciples  of  the  work  before  us,  and  many  of  casting  their  shadows  before and  whether 
the  facta  and  arguments  upon  which  they  our  curiosity  be  indulged  or  disappointed,  or 
rest.*  our  fears  rebuked  or  allayed, our  faith  in  the 

In  tracing  the  origpn  and  progress  of  sci-  supernatural  acquires  new  intensity  by  its 
•enee,  we  find  that  the  earliest  vestiges  of  exercise.  Nor  were  the  evils  of  such  a  sys- 
'koowledge  were  the  cberiahedi  possessions  tern  abated  by  the  advancement  of  civiliza- 
of  priests  and  kings;  and  it  was  deoblless  ikm  and  knowledge.  Every  discovery  in 
by  their  ^fency  that  barbarous  and.  untract-  sciencta  became  a  new  link  in  the  chain 
ableeoromoiiiues  were  first  subjected  to  the  which  bound  the  intellectual  slave,  and  in 
restraints  and  discipline  of  law.  To  the  the  moral  tariff  of  antiquity,  knowledge 
ignorant  observer  of  nature  everything  was  the  article  of  contraband,  which,  though 
beyond  the  range  of  his  dady  notice  is  an  denied*  to  the  people,  never  failed  to  find  its  • 
o^et  of  wonder.  The  phenomena  of  the  way  into  the  bond^  crypts  of  the  sanctuary, 
material,  universe,  which  have  no  period^l  Tbe.Ughts  of  science  were  thus  placed  un- 
recurrence,  assume  the  character  of  super-  der  a  bushel,  and  skilfully  projected  from 
natural  events,  and  every  process  in  art,  its  spectral  apertures  to  dazzle  and  coo- 
and  every  combination  in'  science,  become  found  the  vulgar. 

valuable  agents,  at  first  of  government  and  In  this  manner  did  the  powers  of  science 
at  last  of  civilization.  Thus  early  did  and  the  sanctities  #f  idolatry  exorcise  a 
-knowledge  become  power, — not  what  it  long  and  Otlal  sway  over  the  nations  of  the 
now  Is— -a  physical  agent  enslaving  and  world ;  and  when  Chriatiaoity  had  extended 
eewtvolling  the  elemenu  for  the  benefit  of  itself  widely  throughout  Europe,  and  had 
man— hut  a  moral  sceptre  Wielded  ever  hb  lost  the  siD^ieity  and  purity  of  its  early 
crouching  mind,  acting  up<Hi  his  hopes  and  days»  there  sprung  up  from  its  holiest  mys- 
his  fears,  and  sabjogating  him  to  the  will  teries  a  system  of  imposture,  hostile  to  ^e 
-either  of  a  benefactor  or  a  tyrant.  progress  of  truth,  and  not  less  fatal  to  the 

^vwasthiseevereignty  of  a  local  nature,  spiritual  advancement  of  man  ^  than  that 
oriMatmg  in  the  ignorance  and  docility  of  which  prevailed  among  heatheh  natiene. 
mif  particular  face,  and  established  by  the  Though  the  instruments  of  delusion  were 
iwisdom  and  ounoing  of  any  individoal  ''ty-  changed,  the  system  remained  the  same ; 

>  — truth  and  fable  entered  in  definite  pro- 

« V  Thk  IfMnsir  is  entitled,  Esoai  mtr  U  Mngie,  portions  into  the  legends  of  the  Church 
Uo  Prsddgm^  et  Ui  MineUM,  the  lying  miracles  of  stints,  the  incanta- 
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tion8x>f  the  necvomancer,  «id  thepresiiinp- 
tuoas  forgeries  of  the  aichymist,  delude 
the  Christian  worhd  for  many  centuries,  and 
in  place  of  having  lost  their  influence  they 
have  been  embalmed  amid  the  civilization 
of  modern  times.  Under  tbisjiystem  the 
spiritoal  element  obtained  the  ascen¬ 
dency,  and  powerful  and  haughty  kings 
laid  their  willing  necks  beneath  the  feet  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome.  But  in  modern  Eu- 


no  apotbeoery;  end  he  predicts  Aiture 
events,  thwigh  he  be  no  prophet.  To 
these  gills  he rsdds- the  highest  privileges  of 
o«r  suffering  nature— -an  ifnmunity  from 
pain !  The  executioner  might  break  him 
on*  the  wheel  without  the  sensmion  of  a 
strain ;  and  a  mesmerised  Antonio  might 
give  to  the  Jew  hie  pound  of  flesh  without 
feeling  the  inroad  upon  his  skin. 

Had  such  theories  stopped  here,  and  oc¬ 
cupied  merely  isolated  positiona  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  field,  some  advantage  might  have 
been  gained  from  the  antagonism  of  their 
errors,  ^and  time  and  reason  might  have 
slowly  and  tpiietly  dislodged  them.  But 
they  have  entered  into  a  fearfel  eovenmit, 
the  consequences  of  which  have  neitto 
been  foreseen  by  its  friends,  nor  detected 
byjts  enemies.  The  centfiar  of  Phreno- 
Mesmerism  has  been  its  monster  ofiaptin|[, 
sod  unless  some  Theseus,  with  his  Lapi- 
thssi  shall  drive  it  into  exile,  MateriaUsm^ 
and  its  kindred  heresies,  will  have  .a  speedy 
triumph. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  theory, 
it  is.yet  consistent  with  the  aoul’s  immate¬ 
riality,  that  the  mind,  acting  through  mate¬ 
rial  crgans,  may  eaerqise  higher  and  lower 


the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
rope  the  Church  has  become  the  slave  of 
the  State, — the  Sovereign  as  its  spiritual 
bead  hss  usurped  the  powers  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  and  in  retaliation  for  the  wrong, 
the  humblest  depositary  of  episcopal  orili- 
nation  lays  elahn  to  a  supernatural  influ¬ 
ence  which  neither  his  guilt  nor  his  igno¬ 
rance  can  paralyzql  The  Priest  of  lyii^ 
oracles,  who  forged  the  responses  of  his 
God,  and  the  clerical  charlatan  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages  who  pretended  to  rouse  the  dead 
from  the  recesses  of  the  tomb,  were  less 
guilty  in  their  imposture  than  the  educated 
and  unregenerated  priest  of  our  own  day, 
who  attributes  to  his  unclean  hands  the 
renovating  influence  of  the  baptismal  ele¬ 
ment,  or  than  the  godless  bishop  who. pre- 


current  hurries  along  the  stiffened  arteries ;  mental  organ— if  it  be  true  that  such  a 
over  the  enslaved  limbs  supervenes  the  rig-  preMure  can  excite  emotion*  of  piety,  and 
or  of  death ;  new  senses  arise ;  the  patient  evoke  sentiments  of  devotion,  thus  sum- 
sees  where  there  is  no  eye,  and  hears  where  Ihoning  into  active  exercise  the  noblest 
there  is  no  ear nay,  be  tastes  with  the'  functions  of  the  soul,  then  is  that  soill  but.an 
palate  of  hts  master,  moves  with  his  mas-  aggregate  of  dost— a  solid  of  kneaded  clay, 
cles,  and  thinks  with  his  faculties.  Thus  which  shall  die  at  man's  death,  and  cnmi- 
have  we  reproduced  the  Siamese  twins,  ble  at  his  decay. 

united,  not  hy  a  muscular,  but  by  a  ^(itn-  In  a  country  where  wonders  like  these 
al  ligament  'BuimtbiaiUioiicommerceof  .are  exhibited  to  eBligbtened  aiidiencea, 
sensatioBs  .lhemagioiaB  is  subject  to  ennn-  and  received  with  feith  even  by  the  most 
equal  tariff*  Alter  he  has  Imparted  his  taste  skeptical,  it  may  not  be  uninstmetive  to 
ai^  his  thonghts  to  the  sleeping  partner  of  take  a  rapid  view  of  the  Occult  Sciences 
the  firm,  he  receives  nothing  in  return ;  and,  of  ancient  times— to  sorvey  the  appateail) 
so  singular  is  the  eharacter  of  bis  generosi-  miraculous  in  nature,  and  the  seemingly 
ty,  that  be  gives  what  ho  does  not  himself  supernatural  in  art— to  separate  the  pro- 
pos8es8,>aiid  whet  he  has  not  even  taken  di^es  which  soieiwe  and  ocular  evidence 
from  another.  The  patieat  discovers .  the  have  establiahed,  from  the  phintiam  whieh 
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igflofance  has  created — and  to  Impress 
upon  the  young  or  the  unsettled  mind  the 
irrefragable  truth,  that  if  among  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  physical  world,  and  un¬ 
der  the  laws  by  which  Proridence  directs 
roan’B  sublunary  concerns,  there  are  phe¬ 
nomena  and  results  which  transcend  our 
faith  and  bnr  intelligence,  there  must  be 
also  in  the  co-existing  spiritual  world, 
which  is  to  surrire  our  preparatory  state, 
erents  and  laws  which,  though  they  trans¬ 
cend  human  reason,  may  yet  be  established 
by  human  testimony,  and  which,  though 
foolishness  to  the  wise,  are  yet  wisdom  to 
the  simple. 

After  pointing  out,  in  his  first  chapter, 
the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  mysteries 
and  magic  of  the  ancients,  M.  SaWerte  di¬ 
rects  Our  attention  to  the  motives  which 
give  credibility  to  miraculous  recitals.  | 
These  motives  he  finds  in  the  number  and 
accordance  of  the  recitals  themselves,  and 
fa  the  confidence  which  we  can  place 
In  the  observers  and  witnesses,  and  like¬ 
wise  in  the  possibility  of  eliminating  what 
is  marvellous  by  discovering  the  principal 
causes  which  give  to  a  natural  fact  a  super¬ 
natural  character;  and,  in  the  discussion 
of  these  topics,  instead  of  exhibiting  any 
skeptical  tendency,  he  evinces  an  extent  of 
faith*  which  some  of  our  readers  may  re¬ 
gard’ as  bordering  even  the  credulous. 

**  Wherever,”  says  he,  religious  revela¬ 
tion  does  not  oven^wer  the  jua^ent.  what 
motive  pf  credibility  can  make  a  judicious 
mind  admit  the  existence  of  jsrodigies  or  mag¬ 
ical  woiks?  The  doctrine  of  probabilities 
~^1  serve  fbr  our  guide.  That  a  man  is  de- 
.^ved  bv  ai^tearances  more  or  less  specious, 
or  that  be  seeks  to  deorive  us  if  be  has  an 
intent,  in  doing  it.  is  much  more  probable 
than  the  accuracy  or  a  recital  which  involves 
in  it  any  thing  marvellous.  But  if  at  different 
times  and  in  different  places  several  men  ha,ve 
'seen  the  same  thing  or  things  similar,  and  JL 
their  recitals  are  numerous  and  accordalH 
with  each  other,  their  improbability  diminish^ 
and  may  uLumatolv  disappear.  Is  it  credible 
.tbatiin.the  year  197  of  our  era,  a  shower  of 
quicksilver*  fell  at  Rome  in  the  Forum  of  Au¬ 
gustus  7  Dion  Cassius  did  not  see  it  fall,  but 
be  saw  it  immediately  after  it  fbll.  He  col¬ 
lected  drops  of  it,  and  by  rubbing  them  on  a 
pieeb  of  copper,  he  gave  it  the  appearance  of 
sUver,  whi(^  be  says,  it  retained  three  whole 
Notwithstaading  his  positive  testi- 
luooy.  and  notwithstandiog  the  tradition  re¬ 
ports  by  Glycas,  according  to  which  the 

*  Neither  IMon  nor  Glrcas  calls  it  qnicksilTsr, 
bat  ths  IbrsMT  drops  qf  dew  like  sihsr^  and  the 
dstisr  drops  qf  silfsr. 


same  event  took  place  in  the  reim  of 
Aurelian,  this  wonder  is  too  strange  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  in  the  present  day.  Must  we  there¬ 
fore  absolutely  reject  iti  The  impossible, 
says  one,  is  never  probable, — surely  not ;  but 
can  we  assign  the  limits  of  the  possible  7  let 
us  examine — let  us  doubt — ^but  let  us  not  has¬ 
ten  to  deny.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
French  Savans,  a  few  days  after  they  h&d  re¬ 
jected,  with  some  severity,  an  account  of  a 
shower  of  aerolites  (meteoric  stones)  were 
compelled  not  only  to  acknowledge  the  exis¬ 
tence  but  the  frequent  occurrence  of  this  phe¬ 
nomenon.  If  a  prodigy  similar  to  that  wit¬ 
nessed  by  Dion,  had  bera  reported  at  different 
epochs  by  different  vrriters,  and  *  if  it  had  oc- 
I  curred  in  our  own  day,  and  had  been  seen  by 
skilful  observers,  it  would  no  longer  have 
been  a  fable — ^an  illusion,  but  a  phenomenon 
which,  like  the  fall  of  aerolites,  would  take  its 

})lare  in  the  annals  where  science  consigns 
acts  which  it  has  found  to  be  certain,  without 
pretending  to  explain  them. 

“  With  what  disdain,  with  what  ridicule  and 
contempt  would  we  have  spurned  any  ancient 
author  who  informed  us  ‘  that  a  woman  had  a 
breast  in  her  left  thigh  with  which  she  suckled 
her  own  child  and  several  others.’  This  phe¬ 
nomenon  was  actually  maintained  to  be  true 
by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  (at  the 
sitting  of  the  5th  June  1827).  In  order  to 
place  the  fact  beyoud  a  doubt,  we  require  only 
to  know  the  accuracy  of  the  nUlosopher  who 
observed  it  and  the  strength  of  the  testimonies 
by  which  nis  veracity  is  confirmed.” — Tbm. 
i.  p.  11-15. 

In  support  of  the  sentiment  contained  in 
the  preceding  extract,  that  we  ought  to  be 
cautious  in  denying  the  prodigies  recorded 
by  the  ancients,  M.  Saiverte  describes  a 
prodigy  in  our  own  day,  to  which  he  him- 
•elf  Mara*  a  aecondary  testimony,  and 
which,  he  avers,  would  have  been  treated 
as  a  fable  had  it  been  related  by  any  ancient 
author. 

“On  the  27lh  May  1819,  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  the  commune  of  Grignonrourt, 
in  the  arrondisaement  of  Neufchatean,  and  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Vosges,  was  desolated  by  an 
enormous  hail.  M.  Jacoutot,  then  and  at  pre¬ 
sent  ( 18291  Maire  of  this  commune,  collected 
and  melted  several  hailstones,  weighing  near¬ 
ly  half  a  kilogramme  (upward  of  1  lb. 
avoird.).  He  found  in  tne  centre  of  each  a 
transparent  stone  of  the  color  of  coffee,  and 
from  14  to  18  millimdtra  thick  (from  6  to  6 
tenths  of  an  inch  1),  larger  than  a  piece  of  two 
francs,  flat,  round,  poli^e<^  and  perlbrated  in 
the  centre,  with  a  Hole  which  would  admit  the 
little  finger.  Wherever  the  hail  had  fsiUen 
there  were  found,  when  It  had  melted,  many 
similar  stones  hitherto  unknown  in  the  com¬ 
mune  of  Grignoneourt  In  a  proc^verbal, 
addreased  to  the  sub-prefect  of  Neufchatean, 
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M.  Jaooutot  mentioiMi  this  exiraordioary  i^o> 
nomeooo,  and  oa  the  26th  September  he  him¬ 
self  gave  to  two  other  perioos  and  to  myself 
the  above  details,  whicn  he  oficred  to  have  at¬ 
tested  hy  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  commune, 
and  which  M.  Qiimier,  Curi  of  Chatillon  sur 
Saone  and  Grignoncoort,  spontaneourfy  con¬ 
firmed  to  me. 

**  On  the  banks  of  the  Ognon,  a  river  which 
runs  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  leagues 
from  Grignoncourt,  there  ia  seen  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  atones  similiir  to  those  which  have  been 
mentioned^  and  equally  perforated  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  Were  they  awo  the  product  of  hail 
charged  with  aerolites?” — Thm.  ii.,  p.  14*  15, 
Note. 

Now  this  story  of  a  shower  of  transpa¬ 
rent  coffee-colored  stones,  embosomed  in 
hail,  which  is  given  as  an  example  of  an 
undoubted  modern  prodigy,  is  defective  in 
that  very  condition  which  M.  Salverte  con¬ 
siders  necessary  to  command  our  assent: 
The  phenomenon  was  never  seen  in  any 
other  place,  and  by  any  other  persons,  and 
the  envelof^  stone  was  not  a  substance, 
like  quicksilver,’  known  to  have  a  separate 
existence.  A  meteoric  stone  might  pro¬ 
jected  from  the  moon,  however  unlikely 
such  a  supposition  is,  or  might  be  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  broken  planet,  or  it  might  be  an 
aggregate  of  mineral  elements,  which  we 
know  exist  in  the  atmosphere ;  but  a  great 
quantity  of  circular  perforated  discs  of  a 
polished  and  transparent  mineral,  could 
only  have  come  from  a  jeweller's  shop  in 
the  moon,  consigned  to  another  jeweller  in 
the  atmosphere,  who  set  them  in  ice  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Maire  of  Grignoncourt. 
If  such  quantities  of  so  rare  and  curious  a 
body  not  only  fell  in  France,  but  were 
gathered  on  t^  banks  of  the  C^on,  why 
did  not  M.  Jaooutot  show  a  single  speci¬ 
men  to  M.  Salverte  in  1826,  and  why  do 
we  not  find  specimens  in  the  different 
museums  in  the  capital  cities  of  Europe? 
No  mineralogist  has  described  the  stone- 
no  chemist  has  analyxed  it,  and  no  devotee 
has  worshipped  it. 

In  the  preceding  extract,  M.  Salverte 
has  embodied  Mr.  Hume’s  celebrated  argu¬ 
ment  against  Miracles,  which  has  so  long 
been  the  mainstay  of  the  skeptic  and  the 
infidel ;  but  though  he  has  himself  success¬ 
fully  replied  to  it,  yet  he  has  withdrawn 
from  the  benefit  of  his  reply  those  prodigies 
and  miracles  which  are  witnessed  by  per¬ 
sons  whose  judgments  are  influenced  by  a 
“  religious  revelation,”  and  consequently 
the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament.  For 
this  exclusion  he  has  assigned  no  reason 


whatever,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  any  erroneous  impression  which  it 
may  have  made  upon  the  reader. 

When  we  balance  the  probability  that 
human  testimony  may  err,  against  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  the  operations  of  nature  will 
ccmtinue  in  their  ordinary  course,  we  a»> 
Slime  an  uniformity  in  these  operations  of 
which  we  have  no  clear  proof,  and  a  fallU 
bility  in  human  testimony  which  does  not 
universally  characterize  it.  But  if  there 
be  such  an  uniformity  in  the  course  of 
nature,  and  a  continuity  in  her  laws,  the 
laws  which  govern  our  moral  being  are  no 
less  uniform.  That  man  isoffen  deceived, 
and  is  himself  as  often  a  deceiver,  is  a 
truth  too  general  to  be  questioned ;  but  it 
is  iust  as  probable,  that  the  earth  will  stand 
still,  and  day  and  night  c^e,  as  that  a 
number  of  simple  and  intelligent  men  will 
concur  in  giving  false  witness  when  their 
interests  and  their  happiness  would  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  withholding  it.  In  discussing  a 
question  of  this  kind,  we  moat  take  the 
case  of  a  sober  and  enlightened  inquirer^ 
who  is  called  upon  to  believe  a  supernatural 
event  upon  the  testimony  of  witnesses  with 
I  whose  character  he  ia  acquainted.’  Such 
an  individual,  however  learned,  can  have 
no  very  overpowering  conviction  of  the 
I  uniform  course  of  nature.  Whatever  be 
I  its  extent,  it  must  be  founded  chiefly  on 
his  own  limited  obeervation.  For  any 
thing  he  can  understand,  the  earth,  or  any 
other  planet,  may  stand  still  peri^ically, 
to  keep  its  motions  in  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  the  system ;  and  for  any  thing  he 
knows,  such  an  event  may  have  often  t^en 
place.  'Various  facta  which  history  re¬ 
cords,  and  events,  perhaps  within  bis  own 
knowledge,  may  concur  in  giving  some  de¬ 
gree  of  probability  to  the  occurrence  of 
such  interruptions  of  the  course  of  nature. 
The  Aurora  Borealis,  fur  example,  seems 
to  have  presented  itself  to  man  the  first 
time  within  the  last  200  years.  The 
masses  of  meteoric  iron  in  Siberia  and  in 
Brazil,  must  have  fallen  from  the  sky  mhee 
the  formation  of  the  soil  on  which  they 
rest ;  and  in  our  own  dpy  we  have  seen  pes¬ 
tilence  tracking  its  desolating  conrse  over 
the  world,  and  in  lines  where  neither  soil 
nor  climate  seem  to  have  drawn  it,  as  if  it 
were  a  catastrophe  in  which  second  causes 
were  either  inoperative  or  concealed  from 
our  view. 

In  the  records  of  human  evidence,  on  the 
contrary,  no  examples  can  be  found  in 
which  concurrent  witnesses  persisted  in  a 
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Mm  teilimoDf;  whieh  expMod  them’  to  in- 
8uk  sod  percecution,  and  inal^y  sealed  that 
testimony  witli  their  bipod.  The  sober  in¬ 
quirer  after  truth,  therefore,  cannot  but  re¬ 
gard  such  a  speciea  of  eridence  as  an  un¬ 
erring  gttidej  and  by  appeaiii^  to  hhi’  own 
Dund^wkieh  in  a  case  of  this  kind  most 
be  4lie  safest  arbiter— be  will  find  >  that  be 
could  DOt^  under  such  circumsianoes,  per¬ 
sist  in  a«' testimony  that  was  false,  and 
will  thus:  arrive  at  the  same  truth  whieh 
be  had  deduced  from  history  and  observa- 
tiOD. 

With  regard  to  the  limitation  which  fd. 
Sairerte  has  annexed  to  the  admission  of 
miracles,  it  does  not  clearly  appear  wheth¬ 
er  tbe^*'  religious  revelation  *’  is  aupposed 
to  inflbeuce  the  teadosony  of  the  wHdesses, 
or  thh  mind  of  the  inquirer.  If  he  meaus 
the  mind  of  the  inquirer,  as  the  phrase  of 
infltieneii^  the  judgment  might  lead  ua  to 
inier^  then  the  limitadon  is  uunecesary, 
as '.no  pereon  already  convinoed  of  the 
truth  of  the  revelation,  and  overpower^ 
ed  by^ks  grandeur,  would  ever  think  of 
qutring  farther  into  its  evidence/  If  he 
means  theMsiimoiiy  of  the  witnesaes,  then 
il  is  maatibst  that  the  occular  evidence  of 
a  believing  witness  is,  in  the  abstract, 
eqaally  goM  with  that  of  a  skeptic,  and 
thuUevk&nse,  too,  it  corroborated  by  the 
oonakleretiba,  that  a  witness  who  is  to  reg¬ 
ulate 'bis  conduct  by  the  truths  to  which  he 
testifies,  and,'  on  its  account  toexpose  him- 
8^  to  obloquy,  if  not  to  exile  or  martyr- 
dom^  will  exercise,  in  the  examination  of  it, 
aidoohle  caanioo.  j 

Im  bis  third  chapter,  M.  Sidverte  pro- 
ceeds^wnuiuerate  and  discuss  the  princi¬ 
pal  causes  which  give  to  a  common  fact  a 
tuperoatural  character.  The  simplest  of 
these  causes  be  finds  in  the  illusory  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  works  of  nature  ihemseives, 
which  the  imagination  of  the  observer 
tranfocaae  into  realities.  The  river  in  the 
valley  of  Mtuint  Ida,  which  every  year  ran 
with  Mood  in  commemoration  of  the  death 
of  Memnon,  who  fell  in  single  combat  with 
Achilles,  is  au'  example  of  this  species'  of 
iUnsion.  This*  fragment  of  Grecian  fable 
ocigiiiated  im  the  more  ancient  tradition, 
that  the  Tfver  Adonis,,  which  had  its  source 
iu  Mount  Lebauon,  was  colored  annually 
wiibrthe  Mood  of  the  unfbrtuoate  youth  who 
periabbd'by  the  mortal  bite  of  the  wild  boar 
which  he  pursued.  An  inhabitant  of  By- 
blbuoboerved,  that  the  soil  watered  by  the 
riirelv  WM  compoaed  of  a  red  earth,  which, 
being  dfied' by  the  beat,  was  carried  by  the 
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wind  into  the  >  river,  and  thus  communica¬ 
ted  to  it  the  color  of  Mood.  Among  the 
poetical  fictions  of  Greece,  was  the  trans¬ 
formation  into  a  rock,  near  the  island  of 
Corfu,  of  the  Phaeuieian  vessel  which 
brought  back  Ulyssea  into  Thrace*  Pliny 
mentions,  that  a  rock  in  that  locality  actu¬ 
ally  had  the  appearance  of  a  vessel  in  full 
sail,  and  a  modern  traveller  has  described 
this  curious  resemblance.*  In  illustration 
of  this-  class  of  illusory  phenomena,  to 
which  the  character  of  the  marvelious  has 
been  given,  M.  SaJverte  refers  to  those  im¬ 
pressions  on  the  surface  of  rocks^  which  so 
frequently  resemble  the  tracks  of  living 
beings.  The  foot  of  Budda  is  imprinted 
on  Adam’s  rock  in  Ceylon,  and  the  im^ 
press  of  Qaudma’s  foot  is  revered  among 
the  Birmans*  Dr.  John  Davy  conjectures 
that  the  one  is  a  work  of  art,  and  Colonel 
Syro  regards  the  other  as  resemMing  more 
a  hieroglyphic  tablet  than  a  natural  phe¬ 
nomenon.  The  Mossnlmans  exhibit  the 
impression  of  Mxbomet’s  bead  on  the  walls 
of  a  grotto  near  Medraa,  and  the  foot  of  his 
camel,  is  sunk  in  x  rock  in  Palestine. 
Even  in  the  African  desert,  in:  the  middle 
of  Soudon,  a  gigantic  impression  of  the 
foot  of  Mahomet’s  camel  is  shown  te  the 
trareHer.  Diodorous  Siculus  informs  us 
that  on  a  rock  near  Agrigentnm,  are  to  be 
seen  the  tracks  of  die  cows  which  were 
conducted'  by  Hercules.  The  legends, 
however,  of  Catholic  superstitioo  have  been 
more  pi^uctive  than  any  other,  of  this 
species  of i wonder.  TheGhristian  devotee  * 
has  found  on  Mount  Carmel  the-  mark  of 
the:  foot  of  Elias.  That  of  Jesus  is  repeat¬ 
ed  four  times  neBv  his  tomb  in  the  vicinity 
ofNaxareth.  Near  the' same  vtllagej  the 
Catholic  reveres  tbe  imprint  of  the  knees  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  that  of  the  feet  and 
elbows  of  our  Saviour,  and  be  has  even 
discovered  the  mark  of  the  last  step  of  the 
SavicAir  on  earth  before  bis  ascension  into 
heaven.  Even  in  modern  times,  an  inhab¬ 
itant  of  Charente  has  recc^ized  upon  a 
rock  the  impress  of  the  foot  of  Msry  Mag- 
I  daiene  ;f  and  the  prints  of  human  feet,  ex¬ 
quisitely  natural,  both  in  their  form  and 
position,  have  been  found  in  our  own  day 
in  the  secondary  limestone  of  the  Mississip¬ 
pi  valley,  near  St  Louis.  In  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  too,  similar  human  footprints,  supposed 
by  the'Catbolics  to  be  thoM  of  the  Apos- 

V  BibliotJUfue  UniverstUt,  LiUrature,  tom.  ii , 
p.  196,  June  1816. 

f  Miitt.  de  la  Soci6t6  dei  Antiqaaireg  de 
France,  tom.  rii.,  p.  48. 
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ties,  have  atiraeled  the  attention  of  geo* 
logtets;  -1  : 

These  vartoiis  statements,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of'tbe  twa  last,  have  been  adduced 
bjr  M.  Salrerte  as  examples  of  the  inflaeoce 
of  the  imagination,  in  seeing  the  likeaess 
of  familiar  objects  in  fdrms  aooidenudlj 
produced,  and  be  does  not  seem  aware  of 
the  remarkable  discoveries  of  the  footstepd 
on  solid  rocks,  which  now  form  some  of 
the  most  interesting  data  in  geological 
science.*  We  have  no  docbt,  therefore, 
that  in  several  of  thexases  which  have  been 
quoted,  the  impressions  were  real  and  not 
imaginary,  or  at  least  as  real  as  the  lime¬ 
stone  footsteps  near  St  Louis;  K1.  School- 
oraft,  the  American  geologist,  who  de¬ 
scribes  the  latter,  infiwme  ns  that  it'  Was 
the  (pinion  of  Governor  Cass  and  himself, 
fmmed  on  the  spot,  “  that  these  impres* 
sions  were  made  at  a  time  when  the  rock 
was  soft  enough  to  receive  them  by  pres* 
sure,  and  that  the  marks  of  the  feet  are  nat¬ 
ural  and  genuine;**  and  an  eminent  Eng¬ 
lish  geologist,  writing  on  this  subject, 
frankly  states  that  be^*  is  persuaded  that  the 
prints  aUuded  to  were  the  genuine  impres¬ 
sion  of  human  feet  made  in  the  limestone 
when  wet.'  I  cannot  now  go  on,**  he  adds, 
**  with'the  arguments  that  may  be  urged  in 
proof  of  my  asserticm,  but  rely  upon  it, 
those  prints  are  certain  evidence  that  man 
existed  at  the  epoch  of  the  deposition  of 
that  limestone,  as  that  birds  lived  when  the 
new  red-  sandstone  was  formed.”t 

The  ccMiversioB  of  the  natural'  into  the 
supemitural,  is  produced,  also,  according 
to  our  author,  by  the  mere  exaggeration  ^ 
the  details  or  duration  of  a  phenomenon, 
and  hence  it  nay  be  made  to  resume  the 
aspect  of  truth,  by  restoring  to  it  its  natu¬ 
ral  proportions,  or  if  the  miracle  has  been 
presented  to  us  as  something  energetic  and 
permanent,  by  viewing  it  as  feeble  and 
transitory.  The  diamond,  for  example,  and 
some  other  bodies,  after  imbibing  the  bril¬ 
liant  li^t  of  the  sun,  continue  for  some 
short  time  to  radiate  it  in  the  dark ;  but  the 
eastern  fabulists  have  illuminated  pal^ 
ces,  and’  lighted  up  the  depths  of  a  forest 
wKh  their  emanations.  In  like  manner, 
the  huge  herculean  rwckk  of  the  same  wri¬ 
ters,  is  but  the  exaggerated  Cbjuforof  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  and  the  monstrous  Kralem  which  the 
northen  mariners  sometimes  mistake  to 
their  ruin,  for  an  island,  is  probably  bat  an 

*  See  this  Joumof,  No.  I.  p.  30. 

t  Ameriean  Journal  of  Seienee,  Jane  1838,  Vol. 
xxxiii.,  p.  398. 


individual  of  the  cetaceous  tribe.  The  an¬ 
cients  believed  that  there  were  some  ani¬ 
mals  which  produced  their  young  from  the 
mouth ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
this  incredible  deviation  from  the  laws  of 
Nature,  bad  its  origin  in  the  fact,  affirmed 
by  Mr;  Clinton  of  New  York,  that  the 
young  of  the  rattlesnake  often  take  refuge 
» the  mouth  of  their  mother,  and  of  course 
emerge  again  when  the  alarm  has  ceased. 
The  lake  of  Avemus,  according  to  sneient 
authors^  exhaled*  such  pestilential  vapors, 
that- the' birds  which  flew  across  h  were 
suiTccated  in  their  passage,  and  long  after 
Augnslus  bad  removed  its  insalubrity  by 
entting  down  the  adjacent  forests,  the  lake 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  entrances  to 
the  abodes  of  the  dead.  .The  story  is 
doubtless  true,  and  errs  only  in  the  duration 
ascribed  to  the  phenomenon,  and  in  the  in¬ 
ference  dedocedifrom  it.  *'The  marshes 
of  Carolina,  says  M.  Bose,  are  so  jnsalubri- 
ous  in  certaia  places,  snrroonded  with  ex¬ 
tensive 'woods,  and  during  the  great  beat  of 
the  day,  that  bards;  which  are  not  aquatic, 
are  struck,  dead- while  passing  over  it** 

A  third,  source  of  the  marvellous  presents 
itself  id  the  use  of  improper  expressioni, 
ambiguous  in  their  nature,  and  either  ill 
understood  or  ill  translated.  In  the  2d 
book  of  Kings,  for  example,  (chap,  vi.,  v. 
25,)  we  are  told  that  there  was  a  great  fsm- 
ine  in  Samaria,  and  that  it  was  besieged 
till  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  dove's  dung 
was  add  for  five  pieces  of  silver !  Now  it 
has  been  proved  by  Bochart,  tbat  this  name 
was  formerly  given,  and  is  now  given  by  the 
Arabs  tO'  a  species  of  peas,  vetehe^  or 
parched  pnlse,  resembling  the  dnog  of  the 
pigeon.  It  is  now  a  cheap  and  favorite 
fo^  in  the  east,  tod  is  generally  used,  when 
fried,  as  provisions  for  a  journey.  Great 
magazines  of  it  are  collected  at  Grand  Ca¬ 
iro  and  Damascus.  Midas,  king  of  Phry¬ 
gia,  and  other  ancient  princes,  are  said  to 
have  died  after  drinking  the  blood  of  the 
bull,  and  the  death  of  Tbemistocles  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  same  cause,  ahhongh 
that  blood  was  never  supposed  to  poesess 
any  deleterious  property.  In  esstern*  tem¬ 
ples,  however,  and  also  in  some  of  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  Greece,  the  priests  possessed  the 
secret  of  compoandtng  a  beverage  which 
had  the  property  of  prr^uoing  sodden  death 
without  pain,  and  to  this  drink,  which  had 
a  red  color,  the  name  of  hulfs  blood  seems 
to  have  beeen  given. 

Using  the  same  metapboricsl  langoage, 
the  Swiss  have  given  to  a  particular  kind 
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of  red  wine  tbe  name  of  the  hhod  of  the  nomenon  occurred  long  before  the  Chri»> 
Smite f  wad  M.  Salrerte  thinks  it  not  on-  tian  era,  and  when  such  phenomena  were 
likely  that  this  virtoous  race  may,  in  some  associate  in  point  of  time  with  political 
future  day,  be  represented  as  cannibals,  or  even  with  domestic  events,  they  could 
when  they  find  it  recorded  by  some  of  their  not  (ail  to  be  regarded  as  of  a  supernatural 
ow»  bisUwians,'  that  ample  libations  of  this  character,  and  as  indicating  the  immediate 
ruddy  wine  had  been  quaffed  at  some  of  their  agency  of  the  Almighty.  Notwithstand- 
civtC'  feasts.  Ktesias  places  in  India  a  ipg  the  distinct  accounts  that  have  been 
fountain  which  is  annually  filled  with  liquid  handed  down  to  us  of  the  fall  of  stones, 
gold.  “  It  is  emptied,**  he  adds,  ^  every  metals,  dust  amd  rain  of  various  kinds  and 
year  with  an  hundred  earthen  pitchers,  colocs,  they  were  invariably  discredited; 
which  ore  broken,  when  the  gold  is  indu-  and  till  withiw  the  last  fifty  years,  or  till 
rated  at  the  bottom,  and  in  each  of  them  is  the  year  1803,  when  more  than  3000  fell 
found  gold  of  the  value  of  a  talent’*  This  at  Aigle^  some  of  which  weighed  17  lbs., 
statementofKtesiasisridiouled  by  Larchei',  they  excited  little  notice  in  the  scientific 
the  translator  of  Herodotus,  who  dwells  em-  world.  The  analysis  of  these  stones, 
phatioallyi  on  the  disproportion  of  the  pro-  which  proved  them  to  be  different  from  any 
duce  to  the  capacity  of  the  fountain,  which  other  stones  which  have  been  found  on  the 
could  not  contain  1^  than  a  cubic  toise  of  surface  or  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  epen- 
theliqnkL  The  recital  of  the  historian,  how-  ed  the  eyes  of  philosophers;  and  the  sub- 
ever,  as  M.  Sclverte  ju^ly  remarks,  is  defec-  ject  of  aerolites,  as  they  were  called,  became 
tive  only  in  using  the  phrase,  liquid  gold,  m  one  of  the  most  interesting  departments  of 
place  oi  gold  tmspeuded  i»  water.  The  in-  modern  science.  The  writings  of  the  an- 
dhridual  particles  of  the  metal  are  not  visible  eients  were  eagerly  ransacked,  and  in  these 
in  the  liquid  medium,  and  k  is  only  by  the  as  well  as  in  the  records  of  the  early  and 
evaporation  of  the  water,  and  the  gradual  middle  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  numerous 
sobsidenee  of  the  heavy  particles,  that  Uiey  well  authenticated  examples  of  this  phe- 
are  preciphated  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  nomenon  were  found.  In  1478,  a.  c.,  a 
the  vessels  which  contain  them.  thunder  stone  fell  in  Crete.  In  1168  a 

The  other  sources  of  the  marvellous  as-  mass  of  iron  fell  upon  Mount  Ida,  and  the 
signed  by  our  author,  are  the  use  of  figure-  Ancylfi  or  sacred  shield,  which  fell  in  the 
tive  expressions,  and  a  poetical  style,-^r-  reign  of  Numa,  and  which  had  nearly  the 
roneotts  explanations  of  emblematical  rep-  same  shape  as  metoric  stones  which  in  our 
resentatiotts,— and  the  adoption  of  apo-  own  times  fell'  at  the  Cape  and  at  Agra, 
lognes  and  allegories  as  real  facts.  In  has  been  universally  regarded  as  an  aero* 
illustrating  these  different  topics,  M.  Sal-  lite.  A  large  stone,  the  size  of  a  cart,  fell 
verte  mal^  firequent  reference  to  the  CMd  at  iEgospotamos,  in  a.  c.  466,  and  was 
Testament  as  a  record  of  ancient  history,  publicly  exhibited  in  the  time  of  Phitarch. 
and  though  we  cannot  suppose  that  our  So  frequently,  indeed,  has  this  phenomenon 
readers  would  derive  either  pleasure  or  in-  occurred,  that  not  a  century  has  elapsed 
striieticfii,  by  the  perusal  of  this  part  of  the  since  the  birth  of  Christ,  without  many  ex- 
worh,'  or.  ftom.  any  brief  analysis  of  it,  yet  amples  of  it  having  been  recorded.  It  is 
we  would  reoommmid  it  to  the  notice  of  the  singular,  however,  that  so  few  accidents 
bibltcal  critic,  who  might  draw  from  it  some  have  attended  the  descent  of  aerolites.  In 
us^ttl  hkrts  b^h  for  the  exposition  and  de-  1790,  when  a  shower  of  stones  fell  near 
fence  of  the  Scriptures.  Roquefort, .  in  the  vicinity  of  Bordeaux, 

From  the  ^ass  of  wonders  which  have  one  of  them,  which  was  15  inches  in  diame- 
their  origin  in  enthusiasm,  ignorance,  and  ter.  forced  itself  through  the  roof  of  a  hot, 
credulity,  M.  Salverte  passes  to  the  consid-  and  killed  a  herdsman  and  a  bollock ;  and 
eratfon  of  **  real .  but ,  rare  phenomena,  in  July  1810,  a  huge  stone  fell  at  Shahabad 
which  have  been  extensively  received  as  in  India,  which  burnt  five  villages,  and 
prodigies  due  to  the  intervention  of  Divine  several  men  and  women. 

Potrer.**  Although  our  author  has  scarce-  Other  substances,  and  those  sometimes 
ly  totiched  upon  the  subject,  the  roost  ma-  of  a  very  singular  character,  have  been 
gicaLund  at  the  same  time  the  roost  inex-  thrown  down  from  our  atmosphere.  Pix>- 
plicablU  of  these  phenomena,  kre  the  show-  copius,  and  other  ancient  writers,  mention 
ers  of  stones  which  have  at  different  times,  a  heavy  shower  of  black  dust  which  fell 
andiiu  various  places,  fallen  from  the  at-  at  CoMtantinople  about  the  year  472. 
mospherlBi  Many  examples  of  this  pbe-  Showers  of  red  dust,  and  of  matter  like  co- 
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agulited  blood,  b«Te  fallen  at  Tarioua  times,  and  heaped  round  the  n 
sometimes  alone»^metiroe8  accompanying  the  surface  of  the  lake 
meteor8,andsoraetine8  along  with  aerolites,  foam,  forming  colored 
Showers  of  what  has  been  called  by  some  greenish  black  to  the 
blood,  and  by  others  red  rain,  hare  been  often  A  putrid  smell  is  exbal 
recorded,  and  that  so  recently  as  1803 ;  from  this  stagnant  mas( 
showers  of  red  snow  occurred  in  various  disappears,  to  re-appeai 
parts  of  Italy,  the  coloring  matter  consisting  ner,  in  the  following  da 
of  silez,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron.  Tim  the  pike,  and  other  fisi 
most  remarkable  of  these  was  the  snow  of  tinged  red,  as  if  they 
a  r9se  cohtf  which  fell  to  the  depth  of  five  ma^er ;  and  several 
feet  ten  inches  over  the  whole  surface  of  came  to  the  surface  to  I 
Camia,  Cadore,  Belluna  and  Feltri.  Snow  dies,  died  with  conv 
and  hail  of  a  red  color,  with  much  red  dust  through  this  red  mat 
and  red  rain,  fell  over  all  Tuscany  on  the  phenomenon  which  we 
13th  and  14th  March  1813,  and  a  brick-red  has  been  found  b^  M 
snow  fell  on  Tonal  and  other  mountains  in  enormous  quantities 
Italy,  on  the  15th  April  1816.  which  has  received  the 

Among  the  prodigies  of  ancient  times,  rubetcens,  and  which 
there  were  none  more  remarkable  than  same  with  what  Haller 
what  were  considered  as  showers  of  pieces  purple  eonferwa  swimn 
ofjlesk.  That  such  substances  were  found  though  this  phenomei 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  were,  the  notice  of  philosop 
therefore,  from  their  singularity,  supposed  said  to  happen  every  sp 
to.  have  ftdlen  firom  heaven,  there  can  be  men  announce  the  fact 
little  doubt.  On  the  surface  of  the  thermal  lake  is  in  flower.*  I 
waters  of  Baden,  and  also  on  those  of  navigating  the  Red 
Ischia,  there  has  been  found  a  substance  the  color  of  its  wati 
called  xoogenet  which  resembles  the  human  similar  cause.! 
flesh  covered  with  its  skin,  and  which,  when  In  the  natural  histor; 
distilled,  furnishes  the  same  products  as  M.  Salverte,  finds  ma 
animal  matter.  M.  Gimbemat,  who  has  marvellous,  which,  th< 
^ven  an  account  of  it  in  the  Journal  de  the  skeptical,  have  bee 
I^harmaese  for  April  1821,  has  found  rocks  ern  authors.  Some  c 
covered  with  it  near  the  chateau  of  Le-  Greek  writers,  such  as 
pomena,  and  in  the  valleys  of  Sinigaglia  tcus,  speak  of  pigmiei 
and  Negr<q>ont.  high,  of  a  people  who 

But  the  meteoric  wonders  of  the  ancients,  their  shoulders — of  an 
in  which  the  color  of  blood  was  imparted  among  the  Northern  I 
to  streams  of  water  and  showers  of  rain,  country  named  Alboi 
have  a  close  parallel  in  a  phenomenon  in  born  with  white  hair,  \ 
natural  history  which  has  b^n  observed  in  during  the  day,  but  wl 
our  own  day,  and  which  M.  Salverte  has  at  night.  Although 
mentioned  only  in  a  few  lines.  This  pbe-  treated  these  relation 
nomeiMn  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1825,  M.  Salverte  is  of  op 
when  the  lake  of  Morat  in  Switzerland  true,  that  the  Lapland 
was  dyed,  as  it  were,  with  a  red  substuice,  deans  are  the  types  of 
which  **  colored  it  in  a  manner  so  extra-  and  the  Albinos  of 
ordinary,  that  all  the  inhabitants  on  the  places  the  pigmies  in 
banks  of  the  river  which  issues  from  it  and  these  are  consider 
were  struck  with  astonishment’*  The  be  similar  to  the  Aim 
phenomenon  continued  from  November  till  ands,  who  are  only 
April  and  even  May.  Early  in  the  day  covered  with  long  hair 
nothing  remarkable  is  noticed  in  the  lake,  man,  Mr.  Horner,  sau 
but  afterwards  red  lines,  long,  regular,  and 
parallel,  are  observed  along  the  margin  of  ^  ^ 

the  lake,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  its 

The  eabeunce  of  theae  red  Mreeks  * 


banks. 

is  poshed  by  the  wind  into  the  small  bays, 
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Ttdail'  of  i  wery  diminatif e  iftoe.  **  Sone 
aitoiteiit  authors/*  says  M.  Sslterto,  **  baro 
placed  the  pwrniet  in  Africa.*  A  French 
transller,  M.  Motlien,  found  in  the  Tend^ 
Ifat^,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
t-  race  whiob^  ho  eayv,  are  remarkable 
for  the  smallness  of  their  size,  and  the 
weakness  of  their  linibs/'f  Sir  Walter 
Ralhigb  and  Keymis,  were  informed  by 
ffan  natires  of  Oniana,  that  there  existed 
on  the  American  continent  a  race  cf  men 
who  bad  their  eyes  in  their  shoulders  and 
fhteir  months  in  their  breast;  or,  as  the 
Frenolr  translator  of  Raleigh*s  account  of 
Chiiana  puts  it-^-mrho  had  rery  short  necks 
and  Yery  high  shoulders.  Salrerte  has 
said'  nothing  of  the  Patagonians,  but  we 
hare  heard  on  the  authority  of  a  recent 
frareller,  that  their  apparent  siBC  arises 
from  the  great  height  of  their  shoulders ; 
and  if  any  of  our  tali  male  readers  will 
dra#  him^f  op  so  that  his  head  sinks*  be¬ 
tween  his  eleraM  shoulders,  and  if  he 
staika  through  the  room  on  tiptoe  he 
irifl  not  fdl  ^ort  of  the  Patagonian  giants. 

If;  Salrerte  has  entertained  his  readers 
at  sbme' length  with  an  account  of  a  few  of 
those  monstrous  births;  which  bare  been 
so  ably  classihed  and  described  as  a  branch 
of  natorai  history  by  H.  Geoffroy  de  St. 
Hilaire ;  but  as  we  do  not  ourselves  take 
Moy  interest  in*  this  department  of  the  mar- 
rdloua,  we  shall  presnme  that>  our  readers 
hare  the  same  disrelish'  for  it.  The 
Siamese  twins,  who  hare  been  exhibited 
in  our  own  times,  and  in  our  own  country, 
and  who'  formed  the  most  elegant  and 
interemlng  specimen  of  this  kind  of  pro* 
digf,  hare' not  even  been  noticed  by  oor 
aUdior.  Were  ^  we  to  giro  the  wonders 
of  physiology  a  place  among  the  occult 

*  AristoUe  pl<M»s  them  smoi^  tke  marshes  oew 
the  sooroes  of  the  Nile*  Herodotus  assigns  the 
sitne  locality  to  his  Troglodytes,  and  the  correct* 
iwm  ofthls  assertion  Is  connnned  by  Hhjor,  now 
8hp'  WiKam  Cbrnwallis  Harris,  whd  learned 
when  in  Shoa,.  that  a  pigmy  raee,  ealled  the 
Poko.js habited  the  extensive  wilderness  vrhiob 
bounds  Caffii.on  the  south.  They  do  not  much, 
exceed  four  fret  in  height.  Both  eexes  go  naked ; 
me  uieB‘har«  no  beard.  They  lire  on'roots  and 
aata,  whtobi  they  dig  with  tlmir  unpared  naib. 
fhej  are  ignorant  of  fire,  and  bare  no  king,  no 
laws,  no  srts»  no  anns ;  and  but  a  “  glimmering 
idea  of  a 'Snpreine  Being.**  They  are  annually 
hwited  by  the  shrre  dealers  around  them,  and 
when  surrounded  in  the  bamboo  fbreata,  a  thous* 
Sndnf  eke-Doko  will  surrender  to  e  hsndred 

of-' their  enemiee.  See  Harris's  Highimtig  of 
XtkUnrU.  Tot;  iii.,  n; 

f  reysge  imtu  VtmtSrimr  Paris, 
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sciences,  we  should  occupy  the  rest  of  our 
spaee  with  the  most  murrellous  detsils. 
There  would  p«8  in  review  before  us : — 
youths  with  horns,  and  men  with  homy 
stumps ;  spotted  and  piebald  negroes,  and 
men  who  change  the  color  of  their  skin; 
boys  who  recorer  their  speech'  in  a  dream, 
and  girls  who  preach  in  their  sleep;  men 
who  lived  eighteen  years  on  water,  and 
women  fifty  years  on  wbey>  and  others 
wUhont  any  drink  at  all ;  peraoos  who  sur¬ 
vived  six  days  without  food  under  snow, 
and  seven  d^s  in  coal  pits;  ladies  who 
talk  witHoot  tongues,  execute  difficult 
pieces  of  music  in  their  sleep,  and  who 
lose  and  regain  thehr  musical  ear ;  English¬ 
men  who  live  on  opium,  and  Mahomroe- 
dans  who  eat  corrosive  suUimate;  soldiers 
that  are  slain  by  the  wind  of  a  ball,  and 
sailors  who  swallow  buttons  and  cla^ 
knives ;  and  we  should  bring  up  the  rear 
with  a  heterogeneous  array  of  tiny  children 
that  go  into  pint  jugs,  and  gigantic  ones 
that  would  fill  a  barrd;  of  fat  men,  and 
men  w'ltb  but  skin  and  bone;  and  of  giants 
and  dwarfs,  terminating  with*  General  Tom 
Thumb;*  We  mast  leave  these  subjects, 
however,  in  the' hands  of  the  physiolt^ical 
conjurer,  and  restrict  ourselves  to  the  more 
inviting  topics  of  nstural  magic. 

The  name  Magic  was  given-  by  the 
Greeks  tb  that  science  in  which  they  had 
been  instructed  by  the  Ma«.  In  Egypt 
and  in  all  the  countries  of  the  East  it  pre¬ 
vailed  from  the  esriiest  times,  and  wherever 
it  did  prevail,  the  belief  in  it  was  -  sincere 
and  uoiversal.  The  power  of  controlling 
the  laws  of  nature  was  believed  to  reside 
both  in  good  and  evil  spirits;  and  it  was 
never  supposed'  that  the  exercise  of-  this 
power  by  human  agency  was  any  encroach¬ 
ment  npon  what  was  meordained,  or  any 
ittterferraee  with  the  regular  and  harmbini- 
ous  government  of  the  universe.  Every  rival 
sect,  however  hostile  to  each  other,  admit¬ 
ted  the  power  of  their  respective  magi  clans, 
and' the  tmth  of  their  miracles ;  and,  though 
a  master  spirit  either  of  good  or  of  eril  ex¬ 
ercised  dominion  orer  the  rival  necroman¬ 
cers,  yet  a  higher  power  directed  the  depos- 
litaries  of  supernatural  influence,  and  limit- 
jed  it  to  its  proper  bearing  upon  human  af- 
Ifairs.  When  we  see  opposing  principles 
icoom  into  competition,  the  inferiority  of 
Ithe  evil  principle  becomes  apparent.  Zo- 
iroaster,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  invent¬ 
or  of  magic,  did*  not  scruple  to  contend 
with  the  sorcerers  of  his  day;  and  tbe  su¬ 
periority  of  his  science,  supposed  to  be  the 
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inspiratioD  of  the  principle  of  good,  never 
failed  to  triumph  over  the  ignorance  of  his 
antagonists,  as  the  depoeitariea  of  an  et il 
influence. '  Even  in  the  records  of  Divine 
Truth,  we  find  the  Egyptian  magicians 
eoiitending  wKh  the  prophet  of-  the  true 
God.  Confiding  in  the  wtsdom  of  his  sor> 
cerers.  Pharaoh  sat  in  judgment  over  the 
riral  enchantments ;  but  though  he  at  first 
gloried  in  the  suceessfui  miracles  of  his 
priests,  he  at  last  acknowledged  their  infe¬ 
riority  to  Moses ; — and  even  the  magicians 
themselves,  when  they  saw  the  genuine  dis- 
p**y  of  Divine  power,  vdnntarily  cried 
out' that  the  finger  of  O^' Was  there. 

But  it  was  not  often  that  the  incantations 
of  human  skill,  whether  wh<4ly  acquired  by 
the  magician,  or  communicated  to  him*  by 
some  higher  power,  were  brought  into  cot 
lision'  with  the  miraculous  influence  which 
was  given  to  the  prophets.  A  continued 
stroggle  prevailed  among  the  magicians 
themselves,  and  he  who  was  the  sorest 
prophet,  and  the  most  expert  wonder-work¬ 
er,  was  regarded  as  the  friend  and'fkvorite 
of  ^te  gods.  The  abettors  of  diflerent  reli- 
ghMis>  and  the  priests' who  presided  over 
the  temples  of  rival-gods,  were  thus  led  to 
call  to  their  aid  all  the  knowledge,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  which  science 
coold  lend  them ;  and  thus  did  the  heathen 
temple  become  at  once  the  sanctnary  of 
wortdiip  and  theseat  of  knowledge. 

According  to  an  ancient  author,  the  ma¬ 
gic  of  the  Chaldeans  ooBsiSted  of  three 
paitss.  The^rsf  part  embodied  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  plants,  animals^  and  metals ;  the 
second  indicated  the  season ‘of  the  year,  and 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  when  miricn- 
Ions  works  donld  be  most* readily  produced ; 
and  the  tMrd  was  ooeupied  with  the  details 
of  gestures  and  eabalistic  words,  and  other 
mnmmeries  which  were  held  to  be  the  ne¬ 
cessary  acoonpaniroents  of  the  magical  art. 
This,  system  ^  troth  and  falsehood  com¬ 
bined,  varied  ftom  ageto  age,  and  assumed 
new  forms  suited  to  the' character  and*  su- 
perstltioh  of  the  people  over  whom  it  was  to 
bo  wielded.  The*  oomraow  arts  of  life, 
^ieh'were  in  early  times  included  among 
its- mysteries,  gradually  difitised  themselVes 
mnmigtbena initiated ;  the'trothsofscience 
disappeared,  while  the  processes  and’meth 
ods  which  sprung  from  them  eontinoed  in 
practice;  and  ttm* tricks  of  the  ohartatan; 
and  the  deceptions  of  the  ingglOr  became 
at  last  the  stipfocommodittes  of  the  mi^i- 
oian*. 

After  a  lebmed,  but  not  very  interest^ 
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eaote  which  produces  them — the  voice  by 
which  they  reach  his  ear.  At  the  bottom  of  a 
marrow  vault,  inaccessible  to  day,  a  as 
bdUiaiit  as  that  of  the  suit,  suddenly  breaks 
fiMth,Bnd  rereads  to  him,  even  in  die  distanee^ 
enchanted  gardens,  andepabkce  whoae  ip(en> 
dctf  and  ma^ficeoce  marK  it  as  the  abode  of 
the  tminortiu  gods.  There  the  gods  themselves 
appear  to  him,  and  by  the  most  august  signs 
reveal  to  him  dieir  presence.  ■  His  eye  sees 
them,  his  mr  hears  tmm.  His  reason  disturb* 
ed — bis  mind  distracted — his  thoughts  absorb¬ 
ed  by  the  many  marvels,  abandon  him  f  emd 
daaaiedvrith  the  sight,  and  beside  himself~>he 
adores  die  i^orious  indications  of  superhu¬ 
man  power,  and  the  immediate  presence  of 
the  dmnity.**— Tom.'i.,  pp.  26S-273. 

When  the  aspirant  has  thus  witnessed 
many  pf  the  pioat  striking  wpnders,  and, has 
shown  himself  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
priesthood,  be  is  initiated  into  secrets  atill 
more  profound,  and  instructed  in  processes 
still  more  mysterious  and  sublime.  These 
new  powers  over  man  and  the  elements,  are 
thus  eloquently  expressed  by  our  author, 
as  if  lie  were  himself  announcing  them  to 
the  initiated  aspirant : — 

^Servant  of  a  Qod,  now  beneficent  and  now 
avenging,  but  ever  omnipotent — man  and  the 
elements  shall  obey  thee.  Thou  shalt  astonish 
the  muldtades  by  thme  abstmence  from  food ; 
and  thou  shalt  neaetrate  them  with  gratitude 
for  rendering  salabrious  the  unwholesome  bev¬ 
erage  which  an  excess  of  thirst  has  forced 
them  to  accept  Thou  shalt  unsetUs  the  spir¬ 
its  of  men ;  thou  shalt  plunge  them  into  ani¬ 
mal  stupidity  or  into  ferocious  rage,  or  thou 
shale  niake  them  forget  their  griefs:  thou 
shsk  rouse  even  to  fanaticism  their  boldness 
and  their  docility ;  thou  shalt  fulfil  in  vision  their 
most  ardentdesires ;  mid,  master  of  their  imi^- 
ioations,  thou  shalt  often,  without  any  material 
agent,  act  upon  their  senses,  and  rule  over 
their  will.  The  arbiter  of  their  differences, 

'  thou  shalt  have  no  occasion,  like  themselves, 
to  examine  witnesses  and  to  balance  testimo- 
nies*~a  Muq^e  proof  will  suffice  todistinguish 
the  innocent  and  troth-speaking  witness  from 
the  guilty  person,  aad  the'  peijurer,  struck 
down  by  ft  painfal  and  foevitable  death.  In 
their  maladies,  men  shall  implore  thine  aid. 
and  at  thy  voice  assistance  from  above  shall 
heal  their  diseases.  Thou  shalt  even  rescue 
from  death  the  prey  which  he  has  already 
seised.  Woe  be  to  mm  who  shall  offsnd  thee. 
Thou  shalt  strike  the  guilty  with  blindness, 
with  leprosy,  and  with  death  ;  thou  shalt  pro¬ 
hibit  toe  earth  from  yielding  its  fruits;  mon 
shalt  pokon  the  air  wnich  t^y  breathe ;  the 
air,  the  vapors  shall  furukhfoee  with  weapons 
against  thme  enemies.  The  most  terrible  of 
Urn  demoits,  fire,  shaU  become  thy  .slave.  U 
shall  issue  spoid^eously  at  thy  command  ;  it 
shall  dagsle  the  sight  of  the  most  incredulous, 


and  water  shall  not  be  able  to*  extinguish  it 
It  sfoill  burst  forth  terrible  like  thunder  against 
thy  victims,  and  tearing  up  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  it  idiall  force  hto  Tuguff  them,  and  shall 
give  them  up  to  it  to  be  devoured.  The  heav¬ 
ens  even  ^aU  reoogn^e  thy  power ;  thou  shaft 
predict,  either  to  gratify  or  alarm,  the  ohanges 
in  the  atmosphere,  or  the  convnisions  of  the 
earth.  Thou  shalt  turn  aside  the  lightning ; 
thou  shalt  make  snort  of  its  fires ;  and  trem¬ 
bling  man  shall  believe  that  thou  hast  the  pow¬ 
er  of  bringing  it  down  upon  his  head,”— Toro. 
i^t>-  272-374. 

Such  are  the  powers  with  which  magic 
has  invested  Us  votaries,  aikl  such  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  it  has  in  every  age  exercised 
over,  ignmrance  and  superstition.  To  us, 
however,  whom  science  ’has  enlightened, 
and  oyer  wItKMn  a  spurious  foitb  has  wielded 
none  of  its  blighting  energies,  the  illusions 
and  deceptions  so  powerfully  emblszoned 
in  the  preceding  extracts,  will  appear  but 
u  the  results  of  mechanical  dexterity  and 
scientino  skill,  or  as  the  effects  of  soporific 
poliona  which  drown  the  senses  without 
deadening  them — of  chemical  embrocations 
which  protect  the  skin,  or  of  pungent  odors 
and  penetrating  liniments  which  disturb 
the  senses,  or  act  with  energy  upon  the 
nerves. 

In  proceeding  to  show  how  all  these  ef¬ 
fects  have  been  prodneed,  our  anthor  does 
not  pretend  to  find  in  the  wrUings  of  the 
ancients,  pcMitive  bidiostioBS  of  that  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  which  a  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  of  them  requires;  hot  be  believes  that 
the  ancienta  had  the  means  of  performing 
the  wonders  which  they  profess  to  perform, 
and  he  therefore  supposes  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  was  thus  requiredjias  gradually 
disappeared  during  its  transition  through 
the  temple  worship  and  the  secret  aoeietiea 
to  which  it  bad  been  oommunioated. 

In  the  display  of  wonders ,wbich  were  exr 
hibited  to  the  sacerdotal  aspirant,  the  mo¬ 
tion'  of  the  ground  on  wfiich  he  stood,  and 
his  rapid  transference  from  one  scene  of  the 
drama  to  another,  were  obviously  tl).e  princi¬ 
pal  parts  of  the  performance,  without  which 
all  the  real  would  have  been  insufficient^ 
and  hence  an  ingenious  and  concealed  sys¬ 
tem  of  mechanic^  locomotion  was  required. 
That  such  machines  actually  existed,  may 
be  inferred,  as  M.  Salverte  has  shown  from 
various  paaaages  in  ancient  authors.  Caasi- 
odoriw  ^finet  meebanioe  as  **  the  science 
of  constructing  marvellous  machines,  .the 
effect  of  which  ia  to  reverse  the  entire  order 
of  nature.”  Livy  informs  us,  that  in  the 
disgraceful  mysteries  which  were  .denounc- 
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ed  by  the  Roman  magistrates  in  the  year 
186  before  Christ,  those  who  refused  to 
take  a  part  in  them  were  tied  to  machines, 
and  were  said  to  be  hurried  off  by  the  Gods 
into  secret  ca?es.*  The  persons  who  de¬ 
scended  into  the  care  ofTrophonius  to  con¬ 
sult  the  oracles,  were  placed  at  the  entrance, 
which  was  too  narrow  to  admit  a  man  of 
the  middle  size.  When  his  knees  were 
introduced,  be  felt  himself  dragged  inwards 
with  great  rapidity,  and  in  addition  to  this 
mechanism,  there  was  another  which  sud¬ 
denly  enlarged  the  width  of  the  entrance. 
When  the  Indian  magi  conducted  Apollo-.  | 
nius  into  their  temples  amid  a  sacred  pro¬ 
cession,  and  the  chanting  of  hymns,  the 
earth,  which  they  struck,  keeping  time, 
with  their  batons,  moved  like  an  agitated 
sea,  and  raiseci  tlmm  to  the  height  of  two 
steps,  and  then  replaced  them  on  their  for¬ 
mer  level.  That  such  machinery  actually  ex¬ 
isted,  may  be  inferred  also  from  the  present 
state  of  some  of  the  ancient  temples,  where 
grooves  and  apertures,  and  other  indicap 
tions  of  mechanism  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Ingenious,  however,  as  these  pieces  of 
scenic  mechanism  must  have  becq,  they 
sink  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  machinery  of  the  present  day,  con¬ 
templated  either  in  the  vastness  of  its  pow¬ 
er,  or  in  the  ingenuitv  and  delicacy  of  its 
applications :  'Hie  mighty  steam  engine — 
whether  we  view  it  in  its  individual  grand¬ 
eur  or  in  its  universal  dominion  over  all  in¬ 
ferior  machinery — most  ever  be  the  great 
autocrat  of  the  mechanical  world.  How 
wide  are  its  provinces— how  extensive  its 
fields  of  enterprise — how  numerous  its 
subjects,  and  how  diversified  their  aims ! 
Over  the  ocean  and  the  estuary,  across  the 
inland  sea  and  the  mountain  lake,  along  the 
sinuous  river  and  the  placid  stream,  it  pass¬ 
es  in  majestic  sweep  like  the  vapor-tailed 
comet  athwart  the  planetary  domains,  dis- 
pensjng  blessings  in  its  course,  and  gifU 
yet  unrecognized  by  the  recipients  of  its 
bounty.  The  mercnant  and  the  traveller, 
the  nathralist  and  the  voluntary  exile,  the 
yifiilanthropist  and  the  ambassador  of  heav- 
are  borne  with  speed  and  safety  to  the 
‘Bceaes  of  their  respective  labors.  Man 
meets  man,  interchanging  the  works  of 
their  hands  or  the  produce  of  the  soil.  An¬ 
tipodes,  who  have  hitherto  been  planted 
with  foot  opposite  to  foot,  now  stand  in 

*  Raptoa  s  dits  homines  did,  quos  nsachum 
illigatos  ex  conspecto  in  abditos  specos  abrijpiant 
eos  ease^  qai  aant  codhrare,  aut  sodaii  fhoinori- 
bas  nolaerint.— Tit.  Liv.,  Lib.  xxxiv.,  cap.  13. 


parallel  intercourse  and  craniological  prox¬ 
imity.  The  white  man  and  the  black,  the 
serf  and  the  freeman,  the  liberated  dave 
and  his  repentant  master,  commune  on  each 
other's  sufferings  and  aspirations,  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  that  reign  of  peace  which  is  grad¬ 
ually  evolving  uom  the  mysterious  cloud 
that  now  overhangs  the  nations.  Nor  are 
its  labors  less  marvellous  and  less  benefi¬ 
cent  within  the  mure  limited  range  of  our 
daily  interests  and  observation.  Here  it 
stands  at  the  mine  head  disembowelling  the 
earth  of  its  treasures — there  delivering  it 
from  its  superfluous  waters  of  depriving  it 
of  its  deleterious  or  explosive  atmosphere. 
Here  it  has  its  fixed  abode  in  the  factory, 
giving  life  and  motion  to  the  various  com¬ 
binations  of  art  which  prepare  for  our  use 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  Kfe — there 
it  takes  its  locomotive  flight  along  our  path¬ 
ways  of  iron,  shortening  time  and  space, 
and  uniting  in  one  brotnerhood  the  most 
distant  and  dissevered  members  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  Wherever,  indeed,  its  throne 
is  reared  it  exercises  a  beneficent  sovereign¬ 
ty,  feeding  and  clothing  man — subjugating 
the  material  world  to  his  use,  and  summon¬ 
ing  all  his  intellectual  powers  to  make  new 
demands  upon  its  liberality,  and  draw  new 
prizes  from  its  treasure  house. 

In  the  budget,  of  wonders  which  the  an¬ 
cient  priests  opened  to  the  astounded  neo¬ 
phytes,  the  phenomena  qf  sound  performed 
an  effective  part.  The  roars  of  thunder 
were  supposed  to  precede  the  approach  of 
the  gods,  or  to  accompany  the  responses  of 
their  oracles.  Pliny  tells  us  that  the  laby¬ 
rinths  of  Egypt  contained  several  palaces 
so  constructed  that  when  the  doors  were 
opened  the  loudest  peals  of  thunder  were 
reverberated  from  its  walls.  The  sweet 
sounds  which  at  another  time  ravished  the 
ears  of  the  aspirant,  issued  from  metallic 
rods  or  other  acoustic  instruments  platted 
behind  the  wainscot  of  the  temple,  and,  in 
Salverte*s  opinion,  the  sounds  of  human 
voices  were  produced  by  hydraulic  organs, 
which  were  well  known  to  the  ancients. 
In  the  treatise  on  rivers  and  mountains, 
ascribed  to  Pausanias,  we  are  told  that  a 
marvellous  stone  was  placed  as  a  sentinel  at 
the  entrance  to  the  treasury,  and  that  rob¬ 
bers  were  scared  away  by  the  trumpet  ac¬ 
cent  which  it  sent  forth.  Mineralogy  pre^ 
sents  ns  with  several  stones  which  have  the 
prqierty  of  resonance,  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  stone  of  this  description  was  so  sus¬ 
pended  as  to  be  atruek  by  a  metallic  pro¬ 
jection  when  the  external  door  of  the  treas- 
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qrj  was  opened.  Strong  boxes,  or  safes  as 
they  are  called,  have  been  saade  in  modern 
times  which  emitted  sounds  to  alarm  their 
owners  when  broken  into  surreptitiously  ;* 
and  we  bare  seen  similar  boxes  which, 
when  opened  by  a  false  key,  throw  out  a 
battery  of  cannon  and  shoot  the  intruder. 
The  clinkstone  indicates  by  its  ?ery  name 
its  sonorous  qualities.  The  red  granite  of 
the  Thebaid  in  Egypt  possesses  similar 
prQperties,  and  so  musical  are  the  granitic 
rocks  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  that 
their  sounds  are  ascribed  to  witchcraft  by 
the  natives,  while  the  stones  themselves  are 
caMed  by  the  missionaries  loxas  de  musica. 
Our  countryman,  Mr.  Mawe,  informs  us 
that  there  are  large  blocks  of  basalt  in  Bra¬ 
zil  which  etnit  very  clear  sounds  when 
struck,  and  hence  tms  property  of  particu¬ 
lar  stones  has  induced  the  Chinese  to  em¬ 
ploy  them  in  the  fabrication  of  musical  in¬ 
struments.  Within  the  last  few  years,  in¬ 
deed,  an  artiM  in  Keswick  has  exhibited  in 
many  parts  of  the  island  a  piano  entirely 
compo^  of  slabs  of  rock,  upon  which  diffi¬ 
cult  pieces  of  music  are  performed. 

Among  the  acoustic  wonders  of  the  an¬ 
cients  were  the  magical  effects » produced 
by  ventriloquism.  Children  were  made  to 
speak  at  the  moment  of  their  birth,  and 
statues,  animals  and  trees,  appropriated?  the 
words  which  issued  from  the  closed  Ups  of 
the  ventrUoquist  The  apparatus  called 
the  InvHible  Oirt^wn  invention  of  modern 
times,  in  which  questions  are  received  and 
answered^  by  the  mouth  of  a  suspended 
trumpet,  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  de¬ 
ceptions.  The  speaking  heads  of  the  an¬ 
cients  contained  the  termination  of  tubes 
which  communicated  with  living  orators 
concealed  either  behind  them  or  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  The  speaking  head  of  Orpheus,  of 
such  celebrity  among  4be  Greeks  and  Per¬ 
sians,  uttered  in  this  manner  its  oracular 
responses  at  Xesbos.  The  head  of  the 
Sage  Mimer,  which  the  Scandinavian  ma¬ 
gician  Odin  encased  in  gold,  gave  forth  its 
respmises  with  all  the  authority  of  a  divine 
revelation.  Pope  Gerbert  constructed  a 
speaking  head  of  brass  about  a.  n.  1000 ; 
and  AImcIus  Magnus  completed  another 
which  not  only  moved  but  spoke.  Lucian 
informs  us  that  the  statue  of  Esculapius 
\wa8  inade  to  speak  by  the  transmission  of 
invoice  from,  behind,  through  the  gullet  of 
a  crane  to  the  mouth  of  &e  figure*  .An 

’^'M'Mvevte  ftates  that  Loais  X'V.  possessed 
.one oftbewyandthst  Mapolsoii  wasofmod  oua 
at  Viaiuui  in  4000. 


examination  of  the. statues  found  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  indicated  the  same* process;  .and 
when  the  wooden  head  spoke  through  a 
speaking  trumpet  at  the  court  of  Charles 
U.,  a  popish  priest,  to  wboee  tongue  it 
owed  its  efficacy,  was  found  concealed  in 
the  adjoining  apartment 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more 
than  mention  the  vocal  powers  of  the  grv 
nite  statue  of  Memnon  in  ^ypt  Sir.  A. 
Smith,  an  English  traveller,  distinctly  heard 
Uie  sounds  issuing  from  it  in  the  morning ; 
and  while  others  ascribe  them  to  the  same 
cause^  as  the  sounds  in  granite  rocks,  M. 
Salverte  regards  them  as  wholly  artificial, 
and  the  work  pf  Ilgyptian priestcraft;  and 
he  contrives  a  complicated  apparatus  of 
leases,  levers  and  hammers,  by  .which  be 
supposes  that  the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  the 
prime  mover,  produces  the  marvellous 
sounds.  Akenside,  in  his  Pleasures  of  the 
Imagiuation,  has  also  alluded,  to  a  mechan¬ 
ism  of  strings  put  in  motion  by  the  solar 
beams. 

For  as  old  Memnon’s  Image  long  renowned 
By  fabling  Ntlus,  to  the  quirering  touch 
Of  Titaa-a  ray,  with  cwch  repulaiTe  atring 
Concealing,  sounded  thcough  the  warbling  air 
Unbidden  straina.  Book  i.,  p.  i09. 

But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  acous¬ 
tic  wonders  which  the  natural  world  pre¬ 
sents  to  us  is  the  Jebel  Narkous,  or  the 
**  Mountain  of  the  Bell,”  a  low  sandy  hill  in 
the  Peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  in  Arabia 
Petrsa,  which  gives  out  sounds  varying 
from  that  of  a  humming  top  to  thunder, 
while  the  sand,  either  from  natural  or  arti¬ 
ficial  causes,^,  descends  its  sloping  flanks- 
It  has  been  described  in  our  own  times  by 
M.  Seetzeo,  a  German  traveller,  and  also 
by  Mr.  Gray  of  University  College,  Oxford ; 
but  as  their  descriptions  have  been  already 
published  in  different  English  works*  we 
shall  not  again  refer  to  them.  A  more  re¬ 
cent  traveller,  Lieut.  Wellstedtf  of  the  In¬ 
dian  navy,  who,  wbilo  surveying  a  .portion 
of  the  Red  Sea  in  1830,  visited  this,  cele¬ 
brated  mountain,  and  with  whom  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  upon  uie 
subject,  has  given  the  following  description 
of  its  acoustic  properties : — 

**  Jebel  Narkous  forms  one  of  a  ridge  of  low 
calcareous  hills  at  a  distance  of  3^  miles  from 

*  Brewster*!  Letters  on  JCatural  Jfagie^  Letter 
ix. ;  and  ths  Editdtyrgk  JomrmsL  of  8eiemu^  No. 
,xi.,  p.  63,  and  ziii.  p.  51. 

t  TVaaafrtfi  Jrs6is.  Vol.  ii.,ebap.  2.  p.234K». 
London,  18i8. 


face  reodeni  them  but  ill  adapted  to'  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  echo.  Seated  on  a  rock  at  the 
base  of  the  sloping  emioencey  1  directed  one  of 
the  Bedowins.to  ascend,  and  it  was  not  till  he 
had  reached  some  distance  that  I  perceived 
the  sand  in  motion  rolling  down  the  nil!  to  the 
depth  of  a  foou  It  did  not,  however,  descend 
m  one  continued  stream,  but  as  the  Arab 
scrambled  upwards  it  spread  out  laterally, 
and  upward^  until  a  considerable  poitioo  of 
the  surface  was  in  motiou.  At  their  com¬ 
mencement  the  sounds  might  be  compared  to 
the  faint  strains  of  an  Eolian  harp  when  its 
strings  first  catch  the  breeze ;  as  the  sand  be¬ 
came  more  violently  agitated  by  the  increased 
velocity  of  the  descent,  the  noise  more  nearly 
reseromed  that  produced  by  drawing  the 


SeetEen  and  Gray  to  be  a  very  surprisiog 
one,  and  to  him  **  utterly  inexplicable/’  and 
we  cbould  doubtless  have  found  oorselvea 
in  the  same  dilemma  bad  we  not  perused 
the  narrative  of  Lieutenant  Wellstedt,  and 
become  acquainted  .with  an  analogous  phe¬ 
nomenon  recently  observed  in  our  own 
country  by  Jllr.  Uugi)  Miller. 

This  able  geologist  and  accurate  obser¬ 
ver,  when  visiting  in  the  course  of  last  sum¬ 
mer,  the  interesting  island  of  £igg,  in  the 
Hebrides,  observed  that  a  moaic^  sound 
was  produced  while  he  walked  over  the 
white  dry  sand  which  forms  the  sea  beach 
of  the  ialtod.  At  each  step  the  sand  was 
driven  from  his  foot  print,  and  the  noiae 
was  sifflultaneoua  with  the  scattering  of  the 
sand.  We  have  here,  therefore,  the  j^enem- 
enon  in  its  simple  stale,  disemhajrrnMed 
from  refiecting  rocks,  from  a  hard  bed  be¬ 
neath,  and  from  cracks  nod  cnvilies  that 
might  be  supposed  to  admit  the  sand,  nod 
in£catiog  aa  its  cause  either  tbe  aoeumn- 
lated  vibrations  of  the  air  when  struck  by 
the  driven  sand,  or  the  nccumulalied  sounds 
occasioned  by  the  mutual  impact  of  the 
particles  of  sand  against  each  other.  If  a 
moaket  ball  passing  through  tbe  air  emits  a 
wbisUiog  note,  each  individual  particle  of 
sand  must  do  the  same,  however  faint  be 
tbe  note  which  it  yields,  and  tbe  accumula¬ 
tion  of  these  infinitesimal  vibrations  must 
constitute  an  audible  sound,  varyi^  with 
tbe  number  and  velocity  of  the  moving  ptr- 
tioles.  In  like  manner,  if  two  plates  of  si- 
lex  or  quartz.  Which  are  but  large  crystals 
of  sand,  give  out  a  musical  sound  wken 


moistened  fingers  over  glass.  As  it  iteached 
tbe  base  the  reverberations  attained  the  loud¬ 
ness  of  distant  thunder,  causing  tbe  rock  on 


which  we  were  seated  to  vibrate ;  and  our 
camels,  animals  not  easily  fri^tened,  became 
to  alarmed  ^  that  It  was  with  difficulty  their 
drivers  could  risCrain  them.” — Yol.  ii.,  p.  23. 

In  continuing  his  observations.  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Wellstedt  remarked  that  the  noise  did 
not  iesue  alike  from  every  part  of  the  hill. 
The  loudest  was  produced  oy  disuirbing 
the  sand  on  tbe  north  side,  about  twenty 
feet  from  the  base,  and  about  ten  from  the 
rocks  which  bound  it  in  that  direction. 
The  sounds  fell  quicker  on  the  ear  at  one 
time,  and  were  prolonged  at  another,  appa¬ 
rently  depending  on  the  velocity  with  which 
the  Bedowin  descended.  Tbe  sounds  are 


mutually  struck,  the  impact  or  collision  of 
Iwo  minute  crystals  or  particles  of  sand 
must  do  the  same,  in  however  inferior  a  de¬ 
gree,  and  tbe  union  of  all  these  sounds, 
though  singly  imperceptible,  msy  constitute 
tbe  musictd  notes  of  the  Bell  Mountain  or 
the.lesser  sounds  of  the  trodden  •ea>heaoh 
of  the.Eigg. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  of  tbe  work  be- 
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fore  OB  is  deroted  to  the  discussion  of  pernatural  exhibitionsc  The  ancients  had 
those  prodigies  which  are  supposed  to  hase  particular  places  (Nekyomantion)  specially 
been  produced  by  optical  combinations,  consecrated  to  the  raising  of  the  dead,  and 
This  class  of  wonders  is  perhaps  the  most  the  apparition  of  their  images  or  shades, 
interesting  of  any  of  those  which  have  a  These  were  images  uhher  formed  on  the 
purely  scientific  origin.  As  the  science  wall,  or  any  white  ground,  and  were  gen- 
of  optics  deals  especiuly  with  images  either  erally  dumb  representations,  unless  when 
of  animate  or  inanimate  objects  which  can  the  rentriloquist  added  his  science  to  per- 
be  diminished  or  enlarged,  multiplied  or  feet  the  illusion.  Sometimes  they  were 
inserted,  thrown  upon  smoke,  into  the  formed  on  the  wreaths  or  clouds  of  smoke 
air,  or  upon  the  ground,  or  upon  the  wails  which  rose  from  the  burning  incense.  The 
or  ceiling  of  an  apartment,  it  is  obsious  objects  from  which  these  optical  pictures 
that  the  magician  may  apply  these  resour-  weie  obtained,  were  either  painted  like- 
oes  in  effecting  the  most  extraordinary  ex-  nesses,  or  busts,  or  they  might  be  lirhig 
hibitions.  It  is  to  the  eye,  rendered  seusi-  persons  themselres,  dres^  and  painted  so 
tise  or  .faithless  by  fear,  or  even  when  in  the  as  to  resemble  the  god  or  the  hero  who 
foil  possession  of  its  powers  of  scrutiny  and  was  to  be  summiHied  from  his  retreat  In 
detection,  that  the  spectres  and  apparitions  one  of  these  magical  abodes,  Homer  makes 
which  form  the  staple  of  the  supernatural,  Ulysses  converse  with  his  friends  raised 
invariably  present  themselves.  The  illu-  from  the  dead,  and  a  crowd  of  apparitions 
sions  of  the  ear  we  may  question ;  and  even  and  a  frightful  noise  interrupt  the  conver- 
those  of  the  taste,  the  touch,  and  the  smell,  sation.  We  are  informed  by  Jamblichns 
may  be  liable  to  suspicion ;  but  we  never  that  the  gods,  when  evoked  by  the  magi- 
doubt  the  existence  of  what  stands  fully  be-  cian,  appeared  among  the  vapors  disengaged 
fore  08,  whether  it  appeids  to  our  individo-  from  the  6re ;  and  when  the  statue  of  He¬ 
al  observation,  or  to  the  concurring  senses  cate  was  made  to  laugh  amid  the  smoke  of 
of  our  associates.  burning  incense,  it  was  probably  the  image 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  an-  of  a  living  person  wearing  the  sorcerer’s 
cients  used  mirrors  of  silver,  steel,  and  of  costume.  But  even  this  supposition  is  not 
speculum  metal,  composed  of  copper  and  necessary.  The  resources  of  the  magician 
'tin.  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Pliny,  might  enable  him  to  dispense  with  his 
that  mirrors  of  glass  were  manufactured  at  laughing  friend :  The  grave  image  of  the 
SidoQ,  though  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  grave  statue  of  Hecate  might  Imve  been 
that  they  possessed  the  art  of  increasing  the  quickly  replaced  by  a  laughing  image  from 
reflective  power  of  their  posterior  surface ;  a  laughing  statue  of  the  same  personage, 
-and  therefore  they  could  be  used  only  when  But  the  same,  and  even  more  astonishing 
a  very  faint  image  was  required,  or  when  effects,  might  be  produced  by  simpler  means, 
the  person  or  object  was  nighly  illnmina-  It  was  stated  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  at  the 
ted.  Aulns  G^ius  has  mentioned  another  British  Association  af  York,  that  the  rigid 
kind  of  mirror  which,  though  it  gave  dis-  features  of  a  white  bust  might  be  made  to 
tioct  images  in  one  place,  lost  its  power  of  move  and  vary  their  expression;  sometimes 
reflexion,  or  rather  of  forming  images,  when  smiling  and  sometimes  frowning,  by  moving 
carried  to.  another  place  {(tUorsum  tramia-  rapidly  in  front  of  the  bust  a  bright  light, 
fom).  M.  Salverte  regains  this  property  so  as  to  make  the  lights  and  shatfows  take 
as  either  the  result  of  sleight  of  hand,  or  of  every  possible  direction,  and  various  de- 
**  something  analogue  to  the  phenomena  of  grees  of  intensity.  Hence,  if  such  a  bust 
polarised  light,  which  ceases  to  be  reflect-  is  placed  before  a  concave  mirror,  its  im* 
’od  when  it  falls  at  a  certain  angle  upon  a  age,  like  that  of  Hecate,  may  be  made  to 
reflecting  body.”  The  lait  of  these  suppo-  do  more  than  smile  when  it  is  cast  upon 
sitions  is  clearly  inadmissible,  and  without  the  smoky  wreaths.  ^ 

having  recourse  to  the  magician’s  wand  we  The  employment  of  phantasmagoric  ex¬ 
may  deprive  any  mirror  of  its  reflective  hibitions  by  the  ancients  is  clearly  indicat- 
'  power,  by  merely  breathing  upon  it,  or  ed  by  Damascius,  in  his  account  of  the 
conveying  it  to  a  film  of  vapor  which  will  manifestation  of  Osiris  by  the  Alexandrian 
disappear  quickly  or  slowly,  according  to  priests.  '*  There  appear^,”  says  he,  ”  on 
the tesaperatoreoftbe  mirror,  or  the  dryness  the  wall  of  the  temple,  a 'mass  of  light, 
•  of  the  ttmosphere  in  which  it  is  placed.  which  seemed  at^  first  very  remote.  It 
With  mirrors  and  specula  for  his  utensils,  transformed  itself,  while  contracting  its 
'  the  magician  is  prepared  for  the  roost  so-  dimensions,  into  a .  face  evidently  divine 
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and  sapernatarid,  with  a  aerere  aspect,  yet 
blended  with  gentleness,  and  extremely 
beautiful/*  This  is  precisely  the  manner 
in  which  the  figures  ^  the  modern  phan* 
tiasmagorta,  prmuced  by  mirrors  or  lenses, 
rise  ont  of  the  luminous  image,  when  put 
oui  of  focus. 

The  celebrated  feat  of  modern  necro¬ 
mancy  described  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  in 
which  he  hintself  was  an  actor,  though 
perplexed  with  unnecessary  and  misleading 
details,  was  clearly  the  work  of  a  magic 
lantern  which  threw  the  pictures  of  g^s 
and  demons  upon  the  wreaths  of  smoke, 
while  the  spectators  were  stupefied  or  in¬ 
toxicated  with  noisome  or  exciting  odors, 
which  increased  their  liability  to  deception, 
if  they  did  not  add  the  phantasms  of  the 
imagination  to  the  crowd  of  apparitions 
with  which  they  were  previous^  encir¬ 
cled. 

Mirrors  of  a  kind  different  from  any  of 
those  we  have  described,  and  acting  upon 
a  different  principle,  may  have  been  used 
by  the  ancients.  A  mirror  of  this  kind 
was,  about  15  years  ago,  sent  to  India  from 
China,  where  they  were  very  uncommon. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  brought  by  a 
Dutch  ship  fVom  Japan  severd  years  before, 
and  to  have  excited  general  notice.  One 
of  these  mirrors,  which  was  described  to 
us  by  George  Swrnton,  Esq.,  was  five 
ineh<^  in  ditmeter,  and  made  of  copper 
and  tin.  On  the  back  of  it  there  is  stamp¬ 
ed  in  relief  certain  circles  with  a  kind  of 
Grecian  border:  Its  polished  face  is  so 
convex  as  to  give  an  image  of  the  human 
face  half  its  natural  sice,  and  when  it  was 
made  to  reflect  from  that  surface  the  rays 
of  the  son  upon  a  white  ground,  the  image 
of  the  circles  with  the  Grecian  border,  as 
stomped  upon  the  back  was  distinctly  seen 
in  the  luminous  area  on  the  white  ground. 
On  the  back  of  another  mirror  was  a  dra> 
gon,  the  image  of  which  was,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  reflected  from  the  pcdish^  side.  This 
is  doubtless  a  very  magical  resph,  and  the 
instrument  which  pr^uces  it  might  be 
made  a  fertile  source  of  deception.  There 

here  no  object  to  be  concealed.  The 
elements  of  deception  all  Tie  within  the 
mirror  itself,  and  the  apparition  requires 
only  a  strong  light  to  be  evoked.  Like 
the  ablest  conjorers,  the  artist  has  contrived 
to  make  the  lAiserver  deceive  himself— -the 
most  insurmountable  of  all  kinds  of  decep¬ 
tion.  The  figures  stamped  on  the  back 
•re  the  source  of  this  self-deception.  The 
pfctnre  in  the  luminous  nea  is  not  an  im- 
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age  of  the  figures  on  the  back,  and  has  no 
connexion  with  them  whatever,  excepting 
in  their  resemblance.  The  figures  on  the 
back  are  merely  a  copy  of  a  concealed  pto 
tore  which  is  somehow  or  other  formed  or 
impressed  in  the  polished  surface  which 
reflects  it.  The  figure  of  the  dragon,  for 
example,  may  be  delmeated  in  shallow 
lines  on  the  surface  of  the  mirror  previont 
to  its  being  polished  ;  or  it  may  be  eaten 
by  a  diluted  acid,  so  as  to  remove  only 
the  smallest  portion  of  the  metal.  The 
snrface  most  then  be  polished  upon  cloth, 
which  will  polish  the  slightly  depressed 
parts  of  the  metal  as  highly  as  the  rest,  so 
that  the  picture  of  the  dragon  will  be 
wholly  invisible  to  the  eye.  A  curious  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  may  be  seen  in  highly  polish^ 
ed  gilt  buttons,  upon  which  no  iiguee  what¬ 
ever  can  be  seen  by  the  roost  careful  exam¬ 
ination,  and  yet  when  they  are  made  to  re¬ 
flect  the  light  of  the  sun  or  of  a  candle 
upon  a  piece  of  paper  held  close  to  them^ 
they  give  a  beautiful  geometrical  figure, 
with  ten  rays  issuing  from  the  centre, 
and  terminating  in  a  luminous  rim.  If, 
in  place  of  the  sun  or  candle,  we  were 
to  use  a  small  bright  lurainoas  point, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  figure  givmi  by 
the  Chinese  mirror  and  the  button  would 
be  much  more  distinct.* 

'  A  similar  illusion  might  be  produced  by 
drawing  a  figure  with  weak  gum  water 
upon  surface  of  a  convex  mirror.  The 
thin  film  of  water  thus  deposited  on  the 
outline  or  detaib  of  the  figure  would  not 
be  visible  in  dispersed  day  light,  but  when 
made  to  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or 
those  of  a  divergent  pencil,  would  be 
beautifully  displayed  by  the  lines  and  tints 
occasioned  by  the  diffraction  of  light, 
or  the  interference  of  the  rays  passing 
through  the  film  with  those  which  pass  by 
it. 

In  accounting  for  the  enchanted  gi»> 
dens  and  magnificent  palaces,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  gods,  which  were  exhibited 
during  the  initiation  of  his  aspirant,  M. 
Salverte  supposes  that  a  method  similar  to 
that  used  in  the  diorama  was  employed. 
In  this  beautiful  inrention  a  fine  painting, 
visible  only  by  transmitted  light,  rises  into 
existence  during  the  diesppearanee  of 
another  on  the  same  canvass,  visible  only 
by  reflected  light.  In  this  manner  acacfa»> 
dral,  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  gradoally 
passes  into  one  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the 

*  See  Londtm  tmd  EUtUmrgh  PkSUmfkimA 
Magannt,  Vol.  i.,  p.  438.  Dec.  1838 
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•  splendid  abbey  of  Notre  Dame,  at  first  illu¬ 
minated  by  the  setting  sun,  gradually 
passes  through  its  different  phases  after 
•onset,  till  its  interior  is^ illuminated  with 
artificial  lights,  and  tM  appearance  of 
tlie  moon  and  the  stars  completes  the 
midnight  representation  of  the  scene. 

The  dissolving  views,  another  beautiful 
optical  combination  of  the  present  day,  but 
which  was  not  known  when  M.  Salverte 
wrote,  would  have  been,  or  perhaps  was, 
«  Taluable  auxiliary  in  ancient  mysteries. 
By  means  of  two  magic  lanterns,  in  one  of 
which  is  the  summer  representation,  and 
in  another  the  winter  representation  of 
the  tame  landscape,  the  one  is  made  to 
pass  into  the  qther  with  a  beauty  and  effect 
which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  The 
same  effect  might  be  produced,  though  less 
perfisctly,  by  mirrors,  so  that  the  ancients 
might  have  effected  any  ipetamorphosis 
they  chose  by  such  an  apparatus;  they 
might  have  thus  summoned  the  dead  man 
from  his  grave  or  given  to  the  pallid 
corpse  both  life  and  motion. 

Another  optical  apparatus  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  has  not  yet  been  made  an  instrument 
of  imposture,  might  be  made  available  by 
the  skilful  conjurer.  Could  we  alter  the 
iboal  length  of  a  large  concave  mirror,  we 
might  make  the  image  of  a  statue  or  a  liv¬ 
ing  object  move  or  walk  backwards  and 
ibrwards  in  the  air,  or  through  a  lengthen¬ 
ed  wreath  or  a  series  of  contiguous  clouds 
of  smoke  suited  to  its  reception.  Now 
Boflbn  has  actually  taught  us  how  to  bend 
a  4arge  plate  of  glass  into  a  concave  mir¬ 
ror,  He  took  glass  plates  two  or  three 
feet  in  diemeter,  and  by  means  of  a  screw 
acting  upon  a  piece  of  metal  in  the  centre 
,o#  the  plate,  he  bent  it  by  mecbanicd  pres¬ 
sure  into  different  degrees  o(  concavity. 
He  improved  upon  this  idea  by  making  the 
glass  plate  a  part  of  an  air-tight  drum,  and 
■by  exhausting  the  air  with  an  air-pump, 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  forced  the 
glass  into  a  concave  form.  He  next  pro¬ 
posed  to  grind  the  central  part  of  the  plate 
into  the  shape  of  a  small  convex  lens,*  and 
in  its  focus  to  place  a  sulphur  match,  so 
that  when  the  plate  was  directed  to  the 
sun,  his  rays,  concentrated  by  the  lens, 
would  inflame  the  match,  produce  an  ab- ; 
norption  of  the  air,  and  consequently  a 
-vajcuum.  In  this  way  Buffon  produced 
mirrors  whose  shortest  focal  length  wi»  25 , 

*  Ifis  singulsr  that  Buffon  did  not  think  of 
dM SMuptsvinethod  of  oomenting  a  lens  on  the. 
aantrs  of  the  plate. 


feet;  but  M.  Zeiher  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
by  adopting  a  better' process,  succeeded  in 
bending  a  Venetian  plate  of  glass,  2  lines 
thick  and  20  Rhinland  inches  in  diameter, 
so  as  to  have  a  focal  length  of  15  feet. 
He  did  this  by  placing  a  bar  of  iron  across 
the  centre  of  the  plate  when  placed  in  a 
ring.  The  plate  was  kept  in  its  place 
by  a  thin  bar  of  iron  stretched  across  it, 
and  having  a  female  screw  in  the  centre. 
This  thin  bar  was  again  pressed  against 
the  glass  by  a  screw  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  cross  bat;  and  working  in  the 
female  screw.  An  apparatus  similar  to 
that  of  Buffon  has,  we  understand,  been 
lately  constructed  by  our  ingenious  coun¬ 
tryman,  Mr.  Nasmyth,  who  produces  ths 
vacuum  by  simply,  sucking  out  the  air 
from  behind  the  plate  of  glass. 

But  of  all  the  wonders  of  modern 
science  the  art  of  Photography  furnishes 
us  with  the  most  striking.  Beyond  the 
violet  extremity  of  the  solar  spectrum  I'here 
exist  certain  invisible  rays  which,  though 
not  appreciable  by  their  incidence  on  the 
human  retina,  have  yet  the  power  of  exer¬ 
cising  a  chemical  action  upon  a  Daguerre¬ 
otype  plate  or  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  ren¬ 
dered  sensitive  by  the  Calotype  process  of 
Mr.  Talbot.  If  these  rays,  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Talbot,  were  intr^uced  into  a 
dark  apartment  so  as  to  fall  upon  the  per¬ 
sons  and  objects  which  it^contained,  the 
sharpest  eye  within  would  descry  nothing 
athwart  the  thick  darkness  which  sur¬ 
rounded  it.  But  if  a  camera,  furnished 
with  the  sensitive  retina  of  an  iodised  plate, 
or  a  sheet  of  calotype  paper,  were  directed 
to  the  party  in  the  room,  it  would,  in  a  few 
seconds,  take' their  portraits,  record  their 
passions,  and  reveal  their  deeds.  Were 
this  dark  abode  the  locality  of  crime,  and 
the  shroud  of  night  the  cover  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal,  the  blank  yet  pregnant  tablet  would 
surrender  to  the  astonished  sage  its  eni- 
bpsomed  phantoms — the  'murderer  and  his 
bleeding  victim. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  contribution  which 
the  photogenic  art  has  made  to  natural  ma¬ 
gic.  Professor  Moser  of  KOnigsberg  hjts 
discovered  that  all  bodies,  even  in  the  dark, 
throw  out  invisible  rays,  and  that  these  bod¬ 
ies,  when  placed  at  a  small  distance  from 
polished  surfaces  of  all  kinds,  depict  them¬ 
selves  upon  such  surfaces  in  forms  which 
remain  invisible  till  they  are  developed  by 
the  human  breath,  or  by  the  vapors  of  mer¬ 
cury  or  iodine.  Even  if  the  sun’s  im¬ 
age  is  made  to  pass  over  a  plate  of  glass. 
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the  light  tread  of  its  rays  wilt  leave  behind  I  beverage  rose  to  his  lips  ;  the  fountain  in 
it  an  invisible  track  which  the  hnman  breath  the  Island  of  Andros,  which  discharged 


will  instantlj  reveal.  Had  the  gigantic 
bird  which,  in  the  primeval  age,  leTl  its 
footprints  upon  the  now  indurated  sea  beach 
as  a  stereotype  of  its  existence  and  its 
character — had  that  bird  marched  over  a 
surface  of  glass  without  leaving  any  visible 
trace  of  its  path,  and  had  that  surface  been 
exempted  from  other  agencies,  the  breath 
of  the  modern  geologist  would  have  reveal¬ 
ed,  upon  the  vitreous  pavement,  the  foot¬ 
print  and  the  stride  of  the  feathered  colos¬ 
sus. 

But  while  visible  objects  thus  leave  be¬ 
hind  them  invisible  phantoms,  which  may 
at  anytime  be  summoned  into  viewj  invisi- 
bU  objects  may  also  impress,  or  leave  be¬ 
hind  them,  visible  and  persistent  images. 
The  portraiture  of  the  unseen  and  the  un¬ 
known  may  be  made  upon  surfaces  with 
which  the  objects  neither  are,  nor  have 
been»  in  contact ;  and  even  in  our  very 
dwellings  may  this  transmigration  of  forms, 
like  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall,  surprise 
or  alarm  us. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  several  observers, 
and  we  have  more  thin  once  seen  it,  that  a 
plastered  ceiling  sometimes  exhibits  upon 
its  surface  the  forms  of  the  joists  by  which 
it  is  suspended.  The  plaster  immediately 
beneath  the  beams  dries  less  quickly  than 
what  is  between  them,  and  admits  more 
freely  into  its  pores  the  finely  attenuated 
matter  which  the  occasional  smoke  of  the 
fire-place  conveys.  Were  the  magician, 
th^fore,  to  construct  the  ceiling  of  his 
closet  in  the  manner  best  adapted  for  bis 
purposes,  and  place  on  its  upper  side,  in 
the  apartment  above,  either  a  skeleton  or  its 
imitation,  the  smoke  of  his  incense,  or  the 
wreaths  from  his  liookah,  would  soon  dis¬ 
play,  on  the  whitened  surface  beneath,  the 
hideous  osteology  which  it  conceals.  By 
the  exhalations  thus  modelled  and  fixed, 
through  a  physical  agency,  in  which  nature 
herself  is  the  magician,  the  forms  of  things 
secreted  might  become  manifest,  and  deeds 
of  darkness  revealed,  which  had  bafSed  the 
most  eager  tearcb.  Had  the  lady  of  the 
misletoe- bough  concealed  herself  above 
such  a  roof  instead  of  in  the  ^  old  oaken 
chest,”  the  mystery  of  her  melancholy  fate 
might  have  b^n  more  quickly  revealed. 

Our  narrow  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
dwell  on  the  wonders  which  the  ancient 
magicians  derived  from  the  science  of  hy¬ 
drostatics.  The  magic  cup  of  Tantalus, 
which  he  could  never  drink  though  the 


wine  for  seven  days,  and  water  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  ;  the  fountain  of  oil  which 
tiurst  out  to  welcome  the  return  of  Augus¬ 
tus  from  the  Sicilian'  war;  the  empty  nrns 
which,  at  the  annual  feast  of  Bacchus,  filled 
themselves  with  wine,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  assembled  strangers ;  the  glass  tomb 
of  Belus  which,  after  being  emptied  by 
Xerxes,  would  never  again  be  filled ;  the 
weeping  statues  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
weeping  virgin  of  modern  times,  whose  tears 
were  uncourteously  stopped  by  Peter  the 
Great  when  he  discovered  the  trick  ;  and 
the  perpetual  lamps  of  the  ancient  temples, 
— were  all  the  obvious  effects  of  hydrostati- 
cal  pressure. 

The  ascending  vapor  of  fluids,  as  well  as 
their  downward  tendency,  was  summoned 
to  the  aid  of  superstition.  Anthemius  of 
Tralles,  the  architect  of  Justinian,  being 
desirous  to  pl«y  a  trick  to  the  orator  Zeno, 
his  neighbor  and  his  enemy,  conducted 
steam  in  leathern  tubes  from  concealed 
boilers,  and  made  them  pass  through  the 
partition  wall  to  beneath  the  beams  which 
supported  the  ceiling  of  Zeno’s  house. 
When  the  caldrons  were  made  to  boil,  the 
ceilings  shook  as  if  they  had  been  shaken 
by  an  earthquake.*  Another  example  of 
the  application  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of 
imposture  is  given  by  ToHius.f  History 
informs  us  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser, 
Bmsteric,  the  god  of  the  ancient  Teutons 
sometimes  exhibited  his  di^easure  by  a 
clap  of  thunder,  which  was  succeeded  by  a 
cloud  that  filled  the  sacred  precincts.  The 
image  of  the  god  was  made  of  metal,  and 
the  head,  which  was  hollow,  ccmtain^  an 
amphora  (nine  English  gallons)  of  water. 
Wedges  of  wood  shut  up  the  apertures  at 
the  mouth  and  eyes,  while  burning  coals, 
artfuiiy  placed  in  a  cavity,  of  the  head,  grad¬ 
ually  heated  the  liquid.  In  ashorttime'the 
generated  steam  forced  out  the  wedges  with 
a  loud  noise,  and  then  escaped  violently  in 
three  jets,  raising  a  thick  cloud  between 
the  god  and  his  astonished  worshippers. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  monks  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  this  invention,  and  the  steam  bust 
was  put  in  requisition  even  before  Christian 
worshippers. 

Although  Chemistry,  as  a  science,  was 
scarcely  known  to  the  ancients,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  acquainted 

*  Agathias,  De  rebus  gsstis  Jmstimsm,  Lib. 
V.,  OM.  4. 

t  Tollii,  Episiolm  Ititurarim.  p.  34. 
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with  tome  procetset  which  were  made.  Hercules  had  staie.  VeRut  gave  hef  e 
ivmU»ble  in  their  templcR.  In  the  middle,  phial  of  ^  liquor,  imffmcted  Her  to  keep 
and  in  laore  recent  timet,  when  the.  it  in  the  dark,  and  to  rnt>  it  ewer  the  gar- 
iMfmists  formed  a  powerful  community;  ment  with  a  flock  of  wool.  When  exposed 
•f  impoetort,  the  transmntatione  of  ohemis-,  to  the  sun,  this  flock wool  took  fire,  raised 
try  b^me  Valuable  elemeottof  magic.  A|  a  foam  upon  the  stone  on  which  it  lay,  and 
proceat  for  imitating  blood  performed  high,  was  reduced  to  powder.  M.  Bairerte  snp> 
fanetiont  eren  in  the  Christian  temple,  poses  that  H  was  a  phoephnret  of  sulphur, 
and  when  this  pabtrlum  of  life  was  seen  to!  composed  of  equal  parts  of  these  hiftamma- 
boil  upon  the  altar  and  in  the  um,  disas-  ble  bodies,  which  remains  liquid  at  a  tem> 
ters,  both  indaridual  and  national,  were.  pCTatore  of  10<=>  cent. ,  and  takes  fire  at  25^. 
portended.  Eren  in  Prorence,  in  the  Thus,  when  Hercules  stood  before  the 
aerenteenth  century,  when  a  worshipper  flaming  altar,  the  heat  of  the  fire  and  the 
approached  the  statne  of  one  of  the  prhiei-  moisture  of  the  body,  may,  according  to 
saints,  bis  coagulated  blood,  contained!  onr  author,  hare  decomposed  the  phosphu- 
in  a  phiai  supposed  to  be  filled  with  it,  be-  ret,  and  permitted  the  dry  and  caustic 
came  liquid,  and  suddenly  boiled.  Nor  phosphoric  acid  to  dnorganiae  the  skin  and 
has  this  imposture  ceased  to  be  produced:  muscles,  and  finally  produce  death, 
in  our  own  times.  In  Italy  it  wia  oniver-  The  sciences  of  electricity  and  magnet- 
sally  exhibited  at  a  public  ceremony,  where  ism  yielded  but  a  small  tribute  to  the  magic 
the  Mood  of  8t.  Jannarius,  which  was  said,  of  the  ancients,  and  the  priestcraft  of  the 
to  hare  been  preserreid  in  a  dry  state  for  middle  ages.  The  art  of  bringing  down 
agea,  liquified  itself  spontaneously,  andt  lightning  iW)m  the  heavens  seems  to  hare 
rose  and  boiled  at  the  top  of  the  vessel  been  the  only  electrical  charm  which  they 
which  cootiuned  k.  After  the  French  took  possessed  ;  and,  in  a  very  interesting  chap- 
posaesaion  of  Italy,  the  trick  oeaaed  to  bet  ter  on  the  subject,  M.  Salverte  has  render^ 
performed ;  but  we  bare  been  told  by  a  ed  H  probi^le  that  the  ancients  defended 
gentleman  who  has  seen  it,  that  it  has  b^n  their  buildings  from  ‘lightning  by  conduct- 
again  introduced,  and  b  one  of  the*  most  ors,  and  that  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was 
impotinf  of  the  lying  miracles  of  antichris-  thus  protected.  Under  the  magneticid 
tian  Ro^.*  M.  S^rerte  mforms  us  that  knowledge  of  the  ancients,  our  author  is 
thb  blood  of  the  saints  is  made  by  redden-  disposed  to  rank  the  mariner’s  compass, 
iugaulpburie  ether  with  alkanet  root,  and  which,  after  Mr.  W.  Cooke,*  he  supposes 
then  saturating  the  liquid  with  sperma-  to  be  the  **  intelligence,”  which  animated 
ceti.  Thb  preparation  will  remain  fixed;  and  conducted  tlw  Phcenician  navy;  and 
at  a.  tempefature  of  cent,  above  frees-  he  conceives  that'  the  arrow  which  enabled 
ing«  and  nelto  and  boils  at  SO^,  a  temfmr-  Abaris  to- traverse  the  earth  by  an  aeriid 
ature  to  which  it  can  be  raised  by  holding,  route,  was  nothing  more  than  a  magnetic 
the  phial  for  some  time  in  the  hand.  «  needle.  Bat  whether  we  refer  the  inren- 

in  theutory  of  Nessus  and  Dejanrra,  M.  tion  of  the  compass  to  m  early  age,  or  to 
Sdverte  hta  found  another  example  of  the^  the  Fins  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  b  quite 
ohumseal  sorcery  of  the  ancients.  When  certain  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
Heroolea  was  about  to  ofier  sacrifices  to  with  the  attractive  power  of  the  magnet; 
JupkeS,  be  rc^reda  dress  proper  for  the  and  the  great  miraefe  cf  modern  times,  the 
occasion.  Hb  wife  Dejanira  sent  him  a  suspension  of  Mahomet’s  coflin  in  the  air, 
pobened  Ionic,  which  she  had  received'  was  more  than  once  performed  in  the 
foom  Nessus,  and  no  sooner  bad  he  put  it  heathen  temples.  Pliny  informs  us,  that 
on,  than  be  was  seized  wkh  the  fatal  dis-  Democrates  began  to  build  a  temple  at  Al- 
temper  of  which  he  perished.  According  exandria  with  loadstones,  in  order  to  Sus- 
40  Sophoofes,  thb  garment  had  been!  pend  a  Statue  of  Arsinoe  in  the  air,  but  Ife 
smear^  faf  Dejanira  ^rseif  wkh  what  has  did  Rot  lire  to  accomplish  k.  According 
been  cabled  ike  bked  of  Nasus^  whomi  to  Suidas,  a  brass  statue  of  Cecrops  was 

•  lo  c.oann.Uon  of  .hi,,  w.  iuj  .Uf  tb..  »»>«  wultofihe  temple  «  Al- 

*r.  WMerton,  (III.  clebrited'ntiirallrt,  who  fXttMlrra,  tly  mesm  of  a  strong  iron  naS  te 

Ubfla^hihsd'hftiiself  by  riSingoposa  crse^ile,)  its  bead.  CaSaiodorns,  withont  mentlon- 

whau  St  Maples,  kbsed>««  ivmm,  b  the  cmine  hig  a  magnet,  avers  that  an  iron  'statue  of 

^  *  A*!**  -Cupid  was  suspetrefed  in  the  air  in  the  4«m- 

Bt  iauustitti^  sad  legerdad  all  Me  adventures  ^  ^ 

at  utterly  indgnificant,  when  compared  wkh  this,  *  Enpiirif  inU  tk*  Pmtruurdud  and,  thuUieol 
actofhblilk!  Pdiginn.  Lond.  1^94.  p.  2. 


tnd  in  1066,  the  monks  pro4aood  as  a 
wiiness,  hi  the  great  choreh  of  Angers,  an 
old  man  who  underwent  the  proof  of  boiling 
water,  and  that,  too,  as  their  reverences 
state, /roifs  <iU  bottem  rftke  bfikr,  tohere 
thtaf  had  heated  the  mater  wane  thaa  usual! 
Sylla  could  not  set  fire  to  the  wooden  tower 
raised  on  the  Pirwus  bj  Arebelaua;  and 
CiBsar  could  not  burn  the  tower  of  larch, 
which  was  doubtless  made  fireproof  by  a 
solution  of  alum.  The  uee  of  oertaio 
chemical  embrocations— the  substitution  of 
the  fusibie,  metal  of  Daroet,  which  melts  at 
a  low  heat— and  the  application  of  plasters 
of  asbestos  to  the  ieet — or  of  a  saturated  so 
lution  of  alum  to  the  skin — were  among  the 
arts  thus  called  into  use. 

The  influence  of  man  over  the  lower  an¬ 
imals  was,  in  ancient  times,  a  fruitfiil 
source  of  the  marvellous.  There  were 
Van  Amburghs,  male  and  female,  in  thoee 
days.  The  influence  of  valerian  upon  the 
oat,  of  the  oils  of  Rhodium,  cummin,  and 
aniae-aeeds  upon  rats  and  mice,  may  serve 
to  give  us  an  idea  of  what  may  have  been 
effected  on  a  greater  scale.  Men  con^ 
demned  to  destruction  by  wild  beasts,  are 
said  to  have  protected  themselves  by  the 
fetid  odor  of  the  fat  of  the  elephant,  with 
which  they  bad  been  ameared ;  and  Firmua 
is  said  to  have  swam  with  impunity  in  the 
midst  of  crocodiles,  by  rubUng  himself 
with  their  grease.  In  the  temple  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  Olympus,  there  was  a  fasonze  horn 
supposed  to  have  been  anointed  with  the 
juice  of  the  hippomaskest  wfajch  roused  the 
passions  of  every  horse  that  approached  it ; 
aud  an  analogoue  property  is  said  to  have 
been  possessed  by  the  brazen  bull  which 
was  the  chefd’oBuvre  of  Myron.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  music  over  animals,  the  fascioa- 
ting  power  of  makes,  and  the  methods  of 
taming  them,  by  depriving  them  of  their 
powers  of  mischief,  are  all  treated  by  M. 
Salverte  with  much  detail.  The  lumber¬ 
ing  hippopotamus,  and  the  massive  elephantv 
rejoice  in  the  notes  of  martial  music,  and 
the  cat,  the  lizard,  the  iguano,  the  tortoiae, 
and  even  tbe  spider,  are  said  to  he  suscep¬ 
tible  of  tbe  charms  of  harmonious  sounds. 

The  professors  of  ancient  as  well  as  of 
modern  magic  (band  powerful  auxiliaries 
in  tbe  soporific  drugs,  and  poisonous  beve¬ 
rages  which  derange  tbe  inteUcotual  aa 
wdl  as  the. physical  condition  of  mao.  The 
waters  of  Lethe,  and  tbe  beverage  of  Mne¬ 
mosyne,  which  killed  Timochares  in  three 
months  aiVer  he  had  quafied  it  in  the  cave 
of  Tropbonius,  are  examples  of  tbe  soporific 


imposition,  there  can  bp  no  doubt.  A 
magnet  suspending  a  weight  may  have  been 
exhibited  as  a  dmoy  to  the  ignorant ;  but 
(be  coffins,  if  they  were  suspended  at  all, 
were  suspended  with  cords  or  wires,  which, 
by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  lights, 
in  reference  to  tbe  position  of  the  spectator, 
could  be  easily  rendered  invisible.  The 
science  of  Magnetism,  in  its  present  state, 
and  were  it  even  to  borrow,  from  galvanism 
her  stupendous  magnets,  is  incapable  of 
honorum  Mahomet  with  ao  aerial  mauso¬ 
leum.  U  is  the  moderu  scieoce  of  EUectro- 
magnetism  alone  that  can  perform  this 
splendid  miracle;  and  within  tbe  spiral 
cods  of  its  wonder-workiug  helix,  we  may 
yet  see  suspended  the  bones  of  Joanna 
Southcote ;  or  the  undecomposed  remains 
of  the  chief  of  the  Mormouites ;  or  per¬ 
chance  the  penance- worn  frame  of  some 
Poseyite  hierarch,  who  may  have  appealed 
to  scieoce  as  a  forlorn  hope  against- the 
Protestant  faith. 

In  the  remaining  fourteen  chapters  of  the 
work  before  us,  occupying  a  lUtle  more 
thsm  the  second  volume,  M.  Salverte  dis¬ 
cusses,  with  great  learoing  aud  ingenuity, 
many  interesting  aubjecU,  which  have  not 
a  special  connexion  with  any  individual 
science.  We  shall  endeavor  to  give  our 
readers  a  brief  and  rapid  sketch  of  the  moat 
important  points  which  they  contain. 

The  art  of  breathing  fire— of  protecting 
tbe  bumxn  akin  from  the  heat  of  melted 
metals  or  red-hot  iron,  and  of  rendering 
wooden  buildings  proof  against  fire,  seems 
te  have  been  practised  fiom  the  earliest 
ages.  Two  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
Ednas  esUhlished  himself  as  tbe  leader  of 
the  insurgent  slaves^  by  breathing  fire  and 
smoke  from  his  mouth ;  and  Barchochebas, 
the  ringleader  of  the  revolted  Jews  in  tbe 
reign  of  Hadrian,  claimed  to  be  tbe  Messi¬ 
ah  from  his  power  of  vomiting  flames  firom 
his  mouth.,  Tbe  priestesses  of  Diana  Par- 
asya,  in  Cappadocia,  as  Strabo  states,  com¬ 
manded  public  veneration  by  walking  over 
burning  coals;  and,  according  to  Pliny,  the 
Hirpi  family  enjoyed  the  hereditary  proper¬ 
ty  of  being  incombustible,  which  thpy  exhib¬ 
ited  anuuaUy  iu  the  ter^e  of  Apollo,  on 
Mount  Soracle.  Paebymerus  tehs  us  that 
he  has  seen  several  accused  persons  prove 
their  innocence  by  handling  red-hot  iron  ; 
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and  8tapefjringr  drinks  of  the  aBcient8.  The  expect  that  they  will  be  cleared  away  from 
Nepemtkes  of  Homer,  the  Hyoteyamus  da-  the  only  subject  with  which  they  are  insep- 
imrat  the  Solanum,  the  Potomantiit  the  ar ably  combined.  We  beliere  that  races 
OeiatopkflKSf  and  the  Aekaemenis  of  Pliny,  of  animals,  anterior  to  man,  have  been  bu- 
the  Opkiusia  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  the  ried  and  embalmed  in  the  eolid  rock  be> 
Muekamort  of  Kamtochatka,  were  all  the  neath  us,  and  yet  we  know  not  why  they 
instruments  of  physical  and  intellectual  de*  lived,  and  by  what  catastrophe  they  perish^ 
gradation.  Carver  informs  us,  that  a  bean  ed.  '  We  believe  that  a  deluge  has  swept 
is  thrown  into  the  mouths  of  the  religious  over  the  earth  with  its  desolating  surge, 
fanatics,  and  that  the  insensibility  and  con-  destroying  life,  and  moulding  into  new 
valskms  which  it  occasions  terminate  only  forms  the  hills  and  valleys  which  it  covered ; 
with  iu  rqection  from  the  stomach.  The  and  yet  we  cannot  discover  whence  its  wa- 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  In  the  time  of  ters  came,  and  what  was  their  commission, 
the  Crusades,  is  said  to  have  enchanted  his  We  believe  that  masses  of  rock  and  stone 
youtkftil  followers  by  narcotic  and  exhilar-  have  f|llen  from  the  heavens ;  and  yet 
ating  draughts.  The  Hindoo  widow  is  their  source  and  their  errand  are  equdly 
supposed  to  ascend  the  funeral  pile,  phys-  unknown.  But  though  cherishing  even 
icilly  as  welt  as  morally  fortified  against  such  mysterious  convictions,  we  yet  startle 
pain. .  The  victims  of  the  Inquisition wiroi-  at  the  belief  that  the  Creator  of  man  has 
larlf  prepared,  are  said  to  have  frequently  revealed  to  him  his  will,  and  that  the  Sov- 
slept  in  the  midst  of  their  torments;  and  ereign  whose  subjects  have  rebelled,  has 
M.  Taboureau  assures  us  that  the  merciful  sent  a  deliverer  to  their  rescue.  If  the 
jailers  made  their  prisoners  swallow  soap  fulness  of  knowledge  has  gradually,  devel- 
dissolved  in  water,  (the  tehicle  doubtless,  oped  to  our  understanding  the  wonders  of 
of  more  powerful  medicants,)  to  enable  creation,  the  fulness  of  time  will  as  cer- 
them  to  bear  the  agonies  of  the  torture.  tainly  unfold  the  mysterious  arrangements 
It  would  be  difficult  to  study  the  history  of  providence, 
of  imposture,  whether  founded  on  the  mira-  Nor  is  the  power  of  the  marvellous,  as 
dies  of  nature  or  the  devices  of  art,  without  an  instrument  of  government,  lein  instrhc- 
leaming,  if  we  wish  to  learn,  an  important  tive  than  the  comparison  of  what  the  skep- 
lesson.  As  the  mere  occupant  of  a  terres-  tic  rejects,  with  what  reason  compels  him 
trial  paradiie,  man  cannot  but'  appreciate  to  believe.  Over  our  brightest  hours  there 
the  noble  provision  which  has  been  made  bangs  a  mysterious  cloud,  veiling  or  eclips- 
fior  his  wants  end  his  pleasures,  and  admire  ing  the  future,  while  it  casts  over  the  pres- 
tfae  beneficent  arrangements  which  have  ent  a  sombre  and  a  fitful  light.  .The  world- 
sepevadded  the  r^nements  of  domestic  and  ly  man  seeks  to  dispel  it,  and  the  wise  man 
social  life.  In  his  dominion  over  the  ani-  to  pierce  it ;  but,  however  viewed,  it  is 
mal  world,  he  wields  the  sceptre  of  a  king ;  unceasingly  iiefore  os,  and  the  spiritual 
and  in  the  freedom  of  bis  range  over  **  a  world,  like  our  planet  in  her  darkest  eclipse, 
thousand  hills,*'  the  beauty  and  grandeur  is  still  seen  in  shadowy  outline,  displaying 
of  nature  hallow  with  their  finer  sensations  its  mountain  tops  and  its  caverns.  And 
the  rude  activity  of  his  lot.  From  day  to  though  **  from  that  distant  bourne  no  travel- 
day  is  repeated  the  mysterious  round  of  ler  has  returned,"  we  yet  people  it  with  the 
life  and  motion,  and  were  he  thus  to  live  beings  of  our  affections,  and  feeling  as  if, 
and  die  but  in  the  exercise  of  bis 'physical  l»eneath  their  eye,  and  under  their  care,  we 
powers,  the  very  source  and  purposes  of  his  willingly  surrender  ourselves  to  an  infln- 
being'would  be  the  deepest  mystery.  But  ence  invisible  and  undefined.  Active  at 
when  he  reeognixes  within  himself  the  all  times  and  in  every  place,  this  reveren- 
germ  of  iotellectnal  life,  the  spiritual  ele*  tial  fear  finds  a  residence  in  every  bosom, 
ment  which  no  chain  can  bind,  and  netbing  It  is  the  homage  of  a  created  spirit  to  its 
sublunary  satisfy,  the  mystery  of  his  exist-  Master — the  becoming  awe  of  a  fallen  and' 
ence  is  wrapped  up  in  the  higher  mystery  derived  intelligence;  Can  we  wonder,  then, 
of  his  fate,  and  life  here  and  life  hereafter  that  minds  thus  constituted  have,  in  every 
combine  their  mysterious  reiaticms  but  to  age,  been  slaves  to  the  marvellous,  and  the 
perplex  and  alarm  him.  Mysterioosly  ush-  easy  dupes  of  every  species  of  imposture 
ered  into  life — imbibing  royteries  in  bis  that  claimed  an  dliance  with  the  world  of 
earliest  lessons — encountering  them  in  his  spirits  ?  The  greater  our  own  veracity  the 
studies^aod  cheeked  by  them  in  his  aspi-  less  do  we  suspect  that  of  others,  and  the 
rations^be  is  yet  unreasonable  enough  to  more  willingly  do  we  surrender  our  own 
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judgment  to  that  of  our  superiors  in  genius 
and  knowledge.  The  rising  doubt  is  speed¬ 
ily  checked  by  the  display  of  what,  to  such 
minds,  must  appear  supernatural ;  and  the 
positive  possession  of  powers  more  than  hu¬ 
man  is  easily  vindicated  by  those  who  have 
been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  science, 
and  have  discovered  the  easiest  avenues  to 
the  uninstructed  mind.  So  overpowering, 
indeed,  is  this  kind  of  influence,  and  so  ir¬ 
resistible  is  its  appeal  to  the  evidence  of 
our  senses,  that  the  most  accomplished  and 
the  least  credulous  individuals  have  sur¬ 
rendered  themselves  at  its  call. 

But  though  the  cunning  priest  and  the 
needy  conjurer  still  ply  their  work,  yet  the 
reform  in  religious  worship,  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  intelligence  of  the  age,  have  nar¬ 
rowed  the  magician’s  sphere,  and  paralyzed 
his  influence.  In  place  of  being  a  tribu¬ 
tary  to  imposture,  knowledge  has  become 
its  foe.  Its  empire  of  power,  indeed,  has 
ceased,  but  its  empire  of  civilization  has 
begun.  It  no  longer  governs  but  guides 
mankind.  Formerly  their  oppressor,  it  is 
now  their  friend — once  the  chaiii  which 
bound  them  to  the  earth,  now  it  is  **  the 
wing  on  which  they  rise  to  heaven.” 

'The  transition  from  the  supremacy  of 
knowledge  to  the  decline  of  its  power,  and 
from  ecclesiastical  to  civil  rule,  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  phases  of  modern 
times.  As  science  has  Income  more  valu¬ 
able  to  the  State,  she  has,  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion,  sunk  in  influence  and  esteem 
and  as  religion  has  become  more  pure  and 
simple,  she  has,  even  in  a  higher  ratio, 
been  shorn  of  her  inherent  and  inalienable 
rights.  An  oligarchy  of  wealth  has  re¬ 
placed  the  nobler  oligarchy  of  knowledge, 
and  a  conclave  of  statesmen  has  usurped 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Church.  To  compen¬ 
sate  for  misgovernmeht,  or  to  quell  turbu¬ 
lence,  or,  perchance,  to  purchase  a  tempo¬ 
rary  *quiet,  error,  intellectually  debasing 
and  spiritually  fatal,  is  about  to  be  fostered 
and  endowed,  and  that  system  of  faith 
which  claims  a  sovereignty  over  things 
temporal  as  well  as  eternal,  is  to  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  those  very  men  who  have  denied 
to  a  Protestant  Church  its  spiritual  juris¬ 
diction,  and  whose  hands  are  yet  scarred 
with  its  destruction.  *  If,  in  their  thirst  for 
power,  hostile  factions  shall  combine  in 
support  of  an  idolatrous  creed,  while  Prot¬ 
estant  truth  enjoys  but  a  partial  toleration, 
it  is  time  that  the  host  of  evangelism  should 
be  marshaled  for  the  combat.  The  shad¬ 
ow  of  the  coming  conflict  is  already  cast 


before  us :  Revelation  has  predicted  that 
collision,  and  woe.  be  to  those  who  are 
blind  to  its  indications,  or  who  shrink  from 
the  stern  duties  which  they  impose. 


THE  ROBERTSES  ON  THEIR  TRAVELS. 

BT  MBS.  TBOLLOPE. 

Krooi  the  NewiSloathlj  Megesiae. 

It  was  after  a  dinner,  perhaps  a  little  leas 
animated  and  delightful  than  usual,  at  the 
table  (Tkdtej  and  while  the  Roberts  family, 
and  'the  three  gentlemen  who  were  their 
constant  attendants,  paraded  up  and  down 
the  portico  before  the  rooms,  that  the  pur¬ 
posed  departure  of  the  latter  was  announc¬ 
ed.  Miss  Harrington,  indeed,  had  been 
informed  of  it  during  her  usual  morning's 
walk  with  her  cousin,  but  was  not  con¬ 
scious  either  of  any  inclination  or  duty^, 
that  obliged  her  to  increase  the  ordinary 
scanty  intercourse  between  herself  and  the 
Roberts  family  by  communicating  it.  The 
dreadful  news,  therefore,  was  as  unexpected 
as  it  was  terrible ;  yet  it  was  communicated 
with  such  easy  gaiety  of  manner,  as  happi¬ 
ly  enforced  the  necessity  of  concealing  for 
moment  the  Tar  different  feelings  with 
which  it  was  received. 

**  How  dreadfully  I  missed  the  dear 
princess  at  dinner!”  exclaimed  Agatha. 

She  certainly  is  the  most  fascinating  crea¬ 
ture  in  existence.  I  wonder  we  don't  see 
her!  She  positively  promised  to  join  us 
here  before  this  time.” 

In  order  to  watch  for  the  approach  of  the 
fascinating  princess  and  her  cortege,  the 
different  tete-^Hes  into  which  the  party 
usually  divided  themselves  were  suspended, 
and  they  all  stood  in  a  group  together  on 
the  steps.  The  observation  of  Agatha  was 
therefore  heard  and  replied  to  by  her  sister, 
who  said,  rather  fretfolly,  for  Miss  Maria 
did  not  like  standing  all  together  in  a  gtoop, 

”  It  is  very  provoking,  indeed ;  I  wish  she 
would  come!  It  is  such  a  bore  standing 
here  waiting  fur  her ;  beside,  1  want  to 
know  what  she  has  decided  upon  for  to¬ 
morrow.  A  pic-nic  is  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day  ;  but  her  highness  seemed  undecid¬ 
ed  between  the  Murgthal  and  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Which  shall  you  like  best?”  she 
added,  looking  tenderly  into  the  eyes  of 
Lord  Lynherry. 

”  Alas !”  exclaimed  Montgomery,  com¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  assistance  of  his  more 
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embarrassed  friend ;  **  alas !  It  matters  little 
what  either.  Lf nbcrrjr  qr  1  may  prefer,  for 
Vixment,  cruel  fellow,  has  Hied  upon  to¬ 
morrow  for  stafting  with  bis  lordship,  and  1 
have  promised  to  travel  with  them/’ 

Agatha  Started,  and  the  sort  of  little  con¬ 
vulsive  movement  which  this  communicated 
to  the  band  that  rested  on  Montgomery’s 
arai|  made  him  ibr  an  instant  feel  rather 
ashamed  of  himself;  but  Maria  groaned 
aloud,  and,  relaxing  her  hold  of  Lord  Lyn- 
berry,  she  eemned  about  to  fall.  But  the 
young  lordling's  heart  was  growing  bard, 
and  he  made  a  movement  so  plainly  indica¬ 
tive  of  his  intention  to  let  her  go,  if  she 
liked  itf  that  she  suddenly  grasped  him 
tighter  than  ever,  and  after  repeating  the 
groan  in  the  most  touching  manner  possible, 
softly  whispered  in  his  car, 

dh,  heawem !  la  this  true  t” 

**  Yes,  indeed,  1  am  sorry  to  say  it  is,”  he 
rc^ed,  producing  for  decency’s  sake,  some¬ 
thing  like  a  sigh.  ”  Vincent  says  that  my 
(atli^  has  fixed  this  time  for  our  going  to 
Rome,  and  of  course,  you  know,  I  must 
obey  orders.” 

«  ”  Oh,  yea  I  of  course,”  re-whispered 
Maria,  with  a  softer  sigh.  But  happily  her 
heart  was  at  that  moment  saved  from  break¬ 
ing,  hj  remembering  that  other  people 
mij^igo  to  Rome  as  well  as  Lord  Lynber- 
ry.  Nevertheless,  the  moment  was  a  very 
awful  one,  and  she  naturally  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  support  herself,  by  leaning  her 
trembling  mrm  against  that  of  her  loo 
dearly  loved  supporter. 

Lord  Lynberry  was  very  kind,  however, 
and,  as  he  pressed  her  hand  in  his,  as  be 
wise  good  deal  in  the  habit  of  doing  when 
they'  were  walking  together,  she  mentally 
txplaimed, 

”  All  hr^e  is  not  over  yet.” 

Nay,  the  trembling  weakness  of  her 
limbs  had  so  much  effect  upon  him,  that 
?»•  on  his  side,  mentally  exclaimed, 
m^ht  be  taken  in  ixnv,  if  I  were  plain  Dick 
Axchdale.” 

Yet,  after  all,  perhaps,  the  emotions  of 
Mrs.  Eberts  were  the  most  vehement ;  for, 
gs  usual,  in  addition  to  her  own  tremep- 
dons  disappointment,  and  to  all  her  mater¬ 
nal  4»ii^>atby  ibr  the  disappointment  of  her 
dix^Dters,  she  bad  before  ber  eyes  the 
dread  of  what  was  infinitely  more  painful  to 
her  than  aU  the  rest  ;  namely,  the.  having 
to  qoniess  to  ber  husband  that  she  waa  mis¬ 
taken,  and  that  she  was  not  at  all  poiats  the 
very  best  manager  in  the  world.  Happily, 
however,  ibr  her  too,  a  thought  arose  in 
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this  moment  of  extremity,  which  enabled 
ber  so  far  to  recover  herself  ss  to  avoid  all 
public  display  of  her  emotions.  Mr.  Rolv 
erts  was  smoking  a  ^uiet  cigar  under  a  dis¬ 
tant  tree  in  happy  unconsciousness  of  the 
blast  that  so  cruelly  threatened  to  blight 
all  the  hopes  of  bia  family,  and  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
erts  remembered  in  ikne  to  save  herself 
from  displaying  a  stronger  degree  of  anger 
than  she  wished  to  make  visible,  that  it . 
was  still  in  her  power  to  represent  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  him,  ”  after  what  flourish  her  nature 
would.”:  A  real  offer  of  marriage  from  any 
thing  under  the  rank  of  a  knight,  could 
baldly  have  consoled  her  more  effectnally 
at  that  moment,  tban  the  recollection  of  hv  . 
own  powers  of  painting,  and  it  was  with  an 
admirable  degree  of  self-command  that  she 
said,  loud  enoogh  for  all  the  party  to  hear, 

I  am  truly  sorry  to  find  that  we  are  to 
part  so  SOON,  my  dear  friends,  but  at  any 
rate  I  hope  we  aball-.pass  this  last  evening 
happily  together  at  the  Balcony  House.  Let 
us  talk  ibr  half  an  hour  or  so  in  those  beau¬ 
tiful  shady  walks  yonder,  and  then  we  will 
go  home  to  tea.  Shall  we  V* 

**  1  am  sure  it  will  give  us  the  greatest 
pleasure,”  replied  both  the  gentlemen  at 
once,  perhaps  feeling  equally  well 
pleased  at  being  thus  permitted  to  slip  off 
the  scene,  without  being  visited  by  any  very 
vehement  display  of  regret  from  any  of  their 
admiring  friends. 

During  the  time  occupied  by  this  abrupt 
discovery,  Mr.  Vincent  and  Bertha  were 
very  composedly  conversing  at  the  distance 
of  about  three  yards  from  tbe  rest  of  the 
party,  and  Mrs.  Bnberts  having  received 
tbe  above-mentioned  amiable  acceptance 
of  her  invitation,  turned  about  and  walked 
towards  Bertha  and  ber  cousin,  which  she 
would  probably  not  have  done,  had  not 
some  feeling  of  embarrassment  made  her  feel 
disposed  to  do  something  besides  discours¬ 
ing  with  Lord  Lynberry  and  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery  on  their  approaching  departure ;  for 
by  gentle  degrees  she  hadfoamed  to  under¬ 
stand  that  it  was  better  for  all  parties  to  let 
Bertha  alone ;  the  very  slightest  approach 
to  interference  with  her  freedom  of  action 
being  received,  not  with  juvenile  postings, 
er  any  thing  in  the  least  degree  resembling 
the  rebellion  of  an  ill-behaved,  self-willed 
young  girl,  but  with  an  air  of  quiet  dignity 
that  ao  obviously  challenged  her  right  of 
interference,  ait  to  make  her  feel  that  the 
had  better  not  bring  the  question  of  author¬ 
ity,  or  no  authority,  under  discussion.  But 
now  she  ventured  to  break  into  the  evident- 
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Ij  confidential  cooveraatioo  of  the  couams, 
•nd  said,  in  her  looal  polite  and  amiable 
manoer, 

1  am  so  sorry  to  bear,  my  dess  Mr.  Vin¬ 
cent,  that  yoa  are  all  going  away  1  I  am 
sure  1  don’t  know  what  the  Bati^  will  do 
without  you.  You  have  all  three  beensuch 
an  brnament.  However^  n^y  dear  sir,  1 
hope  you  jron’t  refuse  what  the  ether  tyro 
gemlemen  have  granted,  hut  that  you  will 
^ome  this  last  evening  to  drink  tea  with 
Uf  at  the  Balcony  House.” 

Whether  invited  or  not,  Mr.  Vincent 
would  undoubtedly  have  eat  beside  bis  cou¬ 
sin  on  that  evening,  till  her  usual  early 
hour  of  retiring  to  rest ;  he  replied  to  Mrs. 
Roberts’  invitation,  however,  very  civilly, 
and  declared  that  be  should  wait  upon  h^ 
with  great  pleasure.  Plkasubs  I  Poor 
young  man !  Amidst  all  the  violent  emo* 
tioBs  awakened  in  the  various  bosoms  of 
the  party  by  the  approaching  separation, 
there  were  none— no,  not  even  in  the  bo> 
som  of  Bertha,  that  could  approach  in  ve¬ 
hemence  to  those  which  wrung  his  heart. 
Bertha  had  a  feeling  at  the  bottom  of  bera, 
that  she  was  fearfully  independent  of  every 
one  in  the  whole  world.  This  feeling, 
which  a  short  time  ago  bad  been  one  of 
very  bitter  misery,  was  now  full  of  consola* 
t'loo.  Her  father  had  forfeited,  had  aban¬ 
doned,  all  right  to  control  her;  be  bad 
thrown  her  ^  upon  otter  strangers,  or 
rather  he  had  thrown  her  altogetb^  upon 
herself ;  but  now  she  no  longer  felt  al^- 
doned  and  alone  in  the  world.  Heaver^  in 
Uf  mercy,  seemed  to  have  sent  her  at  a  pro¬ 
tector  the  only  relative  she  bad  whose  name 
she  had  heard  mentioned  by  her  mother’s 
lips  with  love  and  esteem,  and  the  idea  that 
•ne  was  to  lose  him  by  the  separation, 
which  was  now  about  to  take  place,  was  as 
foreign  to  her  mind  as  to  that  of  a  child 
who  sees  its  father  take  his  bat  and '  walk 
ottt.of  the  house  upon  a  matter  of  business. 
And  thus,  while  the  heart  of  Vincent  was 
wrung  with  the  doubt  whether  he  ever 
should  see  his  pretty  Bertha  more,  she  was 
pleasing  herself  with  the  anticipation  of  the 
exceeding  pleasure  she  should  feel  when 
^they  should  meet  again,  and  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  per&tly  new  delight  she 
should  epjoy  in  writing  to  him  and  teceiv- 
iog  his  letters.  In  fact,  of  all  the  party  about 
to  oe  left  in  possession  of  the  vaunted  Bal¬ 
cony  House,  she  was  the  only  one  who  felt 
disposed  to  thank  Heaven  for  kavi^g  per¬ 
mitted  her  to  enter  it. 

**  I  suppose  we  may  walk  on  intothe  shrub¬ 


beries,  my  dears,”  said  Mrs.  Roberts ;  ”  I 
dont  think  that  it  4s  any  use  waiting  fev  the 
Princess  FuakymuskoC  Sbesoseidem  keepn 
any  engagement  of  this  kind,  you  koow.” 

”  I  must  beg  you,  ma’am,  not  to£od  any 
fault  with  the  Princess  Fuskymoskoff,” 
said  Agatha,  ”  she  is  the  firiend  I  most  value 
upon  earth.” 

‘  This  was  spoken  avec  intentim,  M  the 
French  call  having  a  meaning  Ibr  what  they 
say,  and  wns  doubtless  said  Ibr  the  purpose 
of  causing  a  pang  to  the  perfidious  Montr 
gomery.  WhUher  be  felt  all  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  he  should  feel  might  be  more  doubl- 
fuL  However,  be  once  more  presented  his 
arm,  which  was  once  more  accepted,,  and 
the  psity  moved  on,  every  one  of  tbem« 
Sleeping  Bertha,  endeavoring  to  appem 
to  f<^  either  more  or  Lees  than  they 
did;  and  not  one  of  them,  perhaps,  eu* 
cepting  Bertha,  being  much  deceived  by 
the  eflferts  thus  made.  Bui  as  for  her,  poor 
little  girl,  she  had  no  more  idea  of  the  deep 
and  h^less  auguish  which  vras  wringing 
the  heart  of  her  companion,  than  of  4he 
fervent  and  unchangeabie  love  that  was 
nestling  in  her  own.  And  next  to  Bertha, 
the  least  uncomfortable  of  the  party,  pe(«> 
haps,  was  Mrs.  Roherls,  for  she  bad  great 
faith  in  the  influence  of  leave-taking  on  the 
hearts  and  the  lip#  of  young  gentlemen,  when 
walking  side  by  side  with  such  girls  as  hen ; 
and,  besides  that,  the  moon  was  come 
round  to  the  full  again,  and  the  balcony 
was  as  pleasant  to  sit  in  as  ever.  And 
who  could  tell  what  might  happen  yet,  be¬ 
fore  it  was  time  Ibr  every  body  to  go  home 
and  goto  bed! 


This  last  balcony  hope  proved  as  UD8ub> 
stantial  as  the  mooushiM  which  had  assisted 
its  creation.  The  young  ladies  threw  open 
the  windows,  and  the  young  gentlemen, 
upon  being  invited  so  to  do,  w^ed  through 
them,  but  a  marvellous  change  had  com# 
over  their  spirits  since  the  first  evenin|(  on 
which  the  experiment  was  made.  It  is  a 
disagreeable  sort  of  fact  to  dwell  upon,  be¬ 
cause  it  leads  to  all  kinds  of  mortifying 
feelings  concerning  the  prettiest  part  of 
the  creation  ;  but  I  pause  upon  il  a  mo* 
ment  solely  for  their  sakes.  1  am  not  now 
going  te  moralize  upon  any  deeper  mis¬ 
chief  than  may  arito  from  the  idle  wish  of 
hearing  agreeable  youn^  gentlemen  ai^ 
agreeable  things ;  for  which  purpose  it  if 
by  no  means  very  uncommon  to  see  young 
ladies  exercise  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity, 
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contriving  little  aside  scenes,  like  those  in 
the  Baden  balcony,  both  with  a  view  to  in¬ 
spiring  these  agreeable  things,  and  to  af¬ 
fording  a  favorable  opportanity  for  uttering 
them.  I  heartily  wish  that  all  pretty  young 
ladies  would  believe  me,  when  I  assure 
them  that  they  had  much  better  let  it  alone. 
If  the  gentlemen  they  most  wish  to  listen 
to  have  really  any  thing  to  say  that  is  worth 
hearing,  they  will  be  quite  sure  to  make  an 
opportunity  for  themselves,  and  they  will 
be,  oh,  a  great  many  thousand  times  more 
likely  to  profit  by  this,  than  by  any  that 
oan  possibly  be  made  for  them.  For  the 
fact  is,  that  the  suspicious  creatures  are 
often  exceedingly  sharp-sighted  on  such 
occasions,  and  are  as  apt  to  take  .  fright  if 
they-peroeive  any  preparation  for  catching 
them,  as  a  two  years'  old  partridge  when  he 
bears  the  snap  of  a  gun.  Alas !  it  is  pain- 
ftil  to  think  how  many  a  fair  creature,! 
having  done  all  that  her  womanly  wit  could 
suggest,  to  insure  a  good  opportunity  for 
the  wished-for  declaration,  may  have  ex¬ 
claimed,  when  remembering  how  eagerly 
DO  opportunities  at  all  have  been  seized, 
during  the  first  early  days  of  fresh  flirtation, 
for  ottering  short  abstracts,  of  what  she 
was  anxious  to  hear  at  full  length,^ 

Nor  time,  nor  place. 
Did  then  adhere,  and  jet  jou  would  make  both : 
They  have  made  themaelvee,  and  that  their  fit* 
nets  now 

Does  unmake  you ! 

It  really  is  eery  painful,  and  heartily  glad 
should  I  be  if  I  could  succeed  in  persuad¬ 
ing  all  young  ladies,  present  and  to  come, 
that  the  very  best  thing  they  can  do  upon 
such  occasions  is  to  do  nothing.  But  the 
Miss  Robertses  did  not  think  so ;  they  both 
of  them  felt  that  these  last  moments  were 
very  precious,  and,  like  their  mamma,  they 
thought  also  that  they  might  be  profitable, 
•ad,  therefore,  not  eten  when  their  wishes 
and  their  will  had  been  the  roost  steadfastly 
fixed  on  the  acquisition  of  a  new  ball  dress, 
in  the  distressing  times  before  drafts  upon 
ciqiital  bad  been  thought  of,  not  even  in 
those  resdute  and  trying  moments,  had 
they  ever  more  strennooidy  exerted  them¬ 
selves  16  obtain  what  they  wished  than  they 
did  now. 

*^I  know  not  what  ails  me,"  said  Maria, 
**  1  feel  as  if  this  room  had  not  air  enough 
ia  it  to  permit  my  breathing.  Oh,  see  how 
beautifully  the  moon  is  rising  over  those 
acacia-trees  I  Let  us  look  at  her  once 
more." 


And,  having  opened  the  window  with 
her  own  fair  hand,  she  stepped  forth  into 
the  balcony.  Lord  Lynberry  followed,  of  , 
course,  but  it  was  with  a  very  different  step 
from  that  with  which  he  had  formerly  obey¬ 
ed  the  same  invitation. 

**  I  should  so  like  a  chair,  my  lord,**  she 
resumed,  after  they  had  silently  stood  ride 
bjiside  for  a  minute  or  two ;  upon'w!i|ch 
his  lordship  returned  into  the  room  aikd 
brought  one  out  to  her.  '*  And  will  not  yoa 
sit  down  too?",  she  said,  rather  plaintively. 

“  Arc  you  afraid  of  the  fresh  air  to-night?" 

**Oh,  dear  nol  not  the  least  in  the 
world,"  be  replied,  and  as  be  spoke  he 
walked  to  the  very  farthest  extremity  of  the 
balcony,  as  if  to  prove  that  the  fresh  air 
might  blow  upon  him  as  much  as  it  liked. 
Marla  sat  still  for  about  a  minute  and  a  half, 
with  her  eyes,  which  she  knew  were  very 
handsome  eyes,  raised  with  a  sort  of  softly 
reproaching  expression  to  her  friend  the 
moon.  And  what  that  friend  thought  of 
her  and  her  eyes  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
though  she  looked  down  upon  her  very 
steamly  in  return ;  but  as  for  her  other 
friend,  for  whom  the  attitude  and  the  look 
were  certainly  in  part  intended,  there  was 
sad  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  not 
thinking  of  her  at  all,  or  which,  perhaps, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  worse  still, 
that  he  wished  her  to  suppose  so— for  he 
had  turned  bis  head  as  decidedly  as  possible 
the  other  way,  and  appeared  anxious  to  re¬ 
connoitre  some  object  only  visible  by  his 
leaning  fdTward  so  as  to  look  quite  round 
the  comer  of  the  house.  Maria  saw  it,  saw 
it  all,  notwithstanding  her  steadfast  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  moon,  imd  she  thought  that 
there  might  be  more  ways  than  one  for  ac¬ 
counting  for  his  **  altered  eye."  The 
glance  that  took  not  half  a  second,  sufficed 
to  show  her  that  there  was  something  forc¬ 
ed  and  artificial  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
looked  away  from  her,  and  another  half- 
second  was  long  enough  to  give  birth  to  a 
thought  which  explained  it.  It  was  bis  tu¬ 
tor  who  was  taking  him  away.  It  was  Vin¬ 
cent  who  was'  thus  tearing  them  asunder, 
and  it  was  doubtless  some  vehement  re¬ 
monstrance  from  the  young  man’s  father 
which  now  induced  him  to  make  these  ter¬ 
rible,  these  supernatural  efforts  to  avoid  an 
explanation  with  her.  A  most  bright  and 
lively  little  family  of  r.ew-bora  hopes  were 
produced  between  the  glance  and  the 
thought  Maria  started  from  her  chair  and 
followed  him.  As  his  lordship  had  reached 
the  extreme  bodndary  of  the  balcony,  he 
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coohl  retreat  no  farther  ;  and  when  Maria 
gently  laid  her  hand  upon  bia  arm,  hearing 
at  the  same  time  a  profound  sigh,  he  felt 
that  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  but  to 
take  her  hand  in  his  and  to  sigh  too.  This 
was  quite  as  it  should  be,  and  Maria  began 
to  recover  her  **  peace  of  mind,’*  which  a 
few  minutes  before  she  had  had  very  serious 
thoughts  of  telling  him  he  had  destroyed 
forever.  But  now  she  changed  her  purpose. 
Every  thing  was  perfectly  intelligible.  The 
poor  dear  rellow  was  suffering  as  much  as 
she  was,  and  not  for  worlds  would  she  have 
uttered  a  word  that  might  pain  him ! 

“  You  will  not  forget  us.  Lord  Lynberry, 
when  you  see  the  moon  rise  again,  though 
over  far  distant  scenes  t”  said  she.  “  I  will 
not  tMnk  that  you  can  forget  us,  when  you 
know  so  very  well  that  we  can  never  forget 
you.” 

His  young  lordship  was  very  tender* 
hearted,  and  though  be  thought  all  he  had 
said  about  Miss  Maria  to  his  tutor,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  little  more  besides,  he  could  not 
stand  these  gentle  words  unmoved,  and,  if 
the  truth  is  to  be  told,  his  arm  encircled 
her  waist  as  he  replied,  ”  No,  my  dear.  Ma¬ 
ria,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  I  should  ever 
forget  the  many  happy  hours  I  have  passed 
with  you.” 

Maria  was  moved  to  tears,  and  for  a  few 
moments  could  not  speak ;  and  so,  as  she 
stood  perfectly  still,  his  lordship’s  arm  was 
not  removed.  And  he,  too,  was  silent ;  a 
circumstance  which  she  interpreted,  poor 
young  lady  (as  many  other  poor  young 
ladies  have  done  before  her),  in  a  way  as  far 
removed  as  was  well  possible  from  the  truth ; 
for,  whereas  he  was  silent  solely  because 
he  had  nothing  to  say,  she  thought  it  was 
solely  because  he  had  too  much — too  much 
for  his  timidity — too  much  for  the  harsh 
command  of  his  most  noble,  but  most  cruel, 
father  to  permit  his  uttering.  But  this 
state  of  things  could  not  go  on  forever — 
they  were  both  of  them  aware  of  this.  So 
Maria  began  to  sob,  and  Lord  Lynberry,  as 
if  desperately  determined  to  bring  it  to  an 
end  at  once,  caught  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her.  And  then  some  considerable 
time  before  it  would  have  been  possible  for 
her  to  have  summoned  strength  sufficient 
to  extricate  herself  from  his  embrace,  he 
relaxed  his  bdd,  and  saying,  in  an  accent 
of  great  alarm,  ”  Take  care,  my  dear  girl, 
we  are  watched  1”  he  harried  back  to  that 
portion  of  the  balcony  upon  which  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  drawing-room  threw  a  light 
For  Maria  to  follow  at  that  moment  was  to¬ 


tally  out  of  the  question.  Her  feelings 
quite  overpowered  her ;  and  had  she  not 
seized  hold  of  the  iron  railing,  she  must, 
she  was  quite  sure,  have  fallen.  Mean¬ 
while,  be  entered  the  drawing-room  in 
rather  a  hurried  manner,  a  circumstance 
which  Mrs.  Roberts  remarked  with  very 
articular  satisfaction,  and  having  extended 
is  hand  for  a  parting  shake,  he  exclaimed, 

”  Good  by,  my  dear  Mrs.  Roberts.  It  is 
very  disagreeable  to  say  good  by,  isn’t  it  T 
But  there  is  no  choice,  is  there  T”  and  then 
adding,  ”  Come  along,  Montgomery  !”  he 
ran  out  of  the  room  and  down  the  stairs  in 
a  way  that  left  a  great  deal  of  Ik^  behind 
him.  The  circumstance  of  his  not  taking 
leave  of  Agatha,  v^ho  was  still  standing  in 
the  balcony  with  Montgomery,  was  thought 
by  Mrs.  Roberts  to  be  quite  decisive,  and 
showed  the  poor  young  man  to  be  in  a  state 
of  agitation,  which  left  him  without  the 
power  of  knowing  what  he  did.  But  here, 
too,  there  was  room  for  more  interpreta¬ 
tions  than  one.  That  he  wa$  agitated  is 
certain,  but  perhaps  this  might  arise  quite 
as  much  from  his  tear  that  he  could  not  get 
away  fkst  enough,*  as  from  any  suffering 
arising  from  going  away  at  all. 

Meanwhile,  Mr;  Montgomery  and  Agatha 
were  preparing  themselves  for  the  separa¬ 
tion  which  had  been  announced,  for  which 
purpose  they,  too,  had  retreated  to  the  bal¬ 
cony.  The  scene  which  ensued  between 
them  there,  though  having,  of  necessity 
some  general  points  of  resemblance,  differ¬ 
ed  a  good  deal  from  that  which  was  passing 
between  Maria  and  Lord  Lynberry:  In  the 
first  place,  Mr.  Montgomery's  embarraa»> 
meat — for  he,  too,  certainly  was  embar¬ 
rassed — was  of  a  different  nature  from  that 
of  his  young  friend,  and  had  in  *  it  a  much 
larger  mixture  of  self-reproach.  Lord 
Lynberry  knew  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
insinuating,  if  not  of  absolutely  declaring, 
a  great  ded  more  love  for  the  young  lady 
he  was  aboot  to  leave  than  he  had  ever  felt ; 
but  his  conscience  was  rendered  pretty  tol¬ 
erably  easy  under  this  self-accusatioD,  by 
his  conviction  that  the  love  he  had  given 
was  of  just  about  the  same  worth  as  that 
which  he  had  received — the  chief  difference 
between  them  being,  that  her  ultimate  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  make  him  marry  her,  and  his 
to  take  care  that  she  should  not  succeed; 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  he  felt  that  when  the 
leave-taking  was,  once  for  all,  done  and 
over,  he  should  set  off  again,  not  only  . 
heart-whole,  but  pretty  nearly  self^acquitted 
of  all  blame.  ' 
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But  in  Ike  case  of  Mi.  Montgomery,  her,  this  parting  interriew  wai  rs  gratifying 
matteiR  were  difierent.  In  the  first  place,  to  ^r  filings  as  any  sha  bad  eier  baa 
he  knew  that  be  had  no  right  to  make  lore  with  him. 

at  all,  being  affianced  both  in  fact  and  in  “I  shall  missyouterribly^mydearfiiendl” 
leeling;  and,  moreover,  he  could  not  sus*  said  she,  in  .very  mochihe  tone  in  which 
pact,  like  ftford  Lynberry ,  that  the  flattering  a  French  marguise,  of  Louis  le  Grand’s  day, 
nartiality  so  frankly  made  visible  by  the  might  have  addressed  one  of  her  cort^e 
lady  preceded  fsom  any  hope  on  her  part  of  lovers,  when  sending  him  off  upon  a 
of  obtaining  an  advantageous  marriage  by  campaign ;  **  but  depend  upon  it  I  shdl  not 
tneans  of  persuading  him  that  he  bad  gained  forget  you — nor  can  I  hope  to  meet  with 
her  aflections.  He  could  not  suspect  this,  many  friends  in  future  so  well  calculated  to 
because  he  hud  himself  most  disUnctly  lu*  make  the  idle  hours  of  life  pass  pleasantly.” 
formed  her  of  bis  engagement.  He  jfelt,  **  You  are  too  kind,  my  dear  Miss  Rob- 
therefore,  that  whatever  degree  of  partiali*  erts,^'  he  replied.  , 

ty  lie  had  inspired,  was  quite  disinterested,  **  Nay,  cdl  me  Agatha,”  said  she..  ”  You 
and  therefore  that  he  ou^t  to  be  roost ’par*  have  oAen  done  ao,  you  know,  and  I  like  it^ 
ticali^ly  grateful.  *  Yet  somehow -or  other  it  It  is  &  sort  of  landmark  or  mile-stone  in  the 


waa  not  so.  On  the  contrary,  he  felt  angry  journey  towards  my  friendship.  And  in- 
and  provoked,  i>oth  with  her  and  with  him-  deed,  Montgomery,  yon  roust  let  me  class 
self  Partly  from  vanity  and  partly  in  sport,  you  as  a  friend.” 

he  had  permitted  the  sentinientaJ  frienship  **  You  cannot,  I  am  sure)  doubt  my 
she  had  talked  about  to  assume  at  least  the  wish  to  do  so,”  be,  said,  but  with  rather 
appearance  of  love-making;  and  this  it  was  less  warmth  than  she  eapected.;  for  she 
which  now  made  the  easy  and  elegant- man-  knew  that  she  was  letting  him  off  very  easv 
nwed  Montgomery  feel  embarrassed.  But  ly,  considering  all  their  philanderings,  and 
Miss  4|^ba  Roberle  was  rapidly  becoming  she  thought  the  least  be  could  do  was  to  de- 
one  those  strongly-pronounced  and  inde-  dare  himself  her  faithful  friend  for  life, 
pendent  character^  who  make  up  their  But,  in  fact,  the  notion  of  Lady  Charlotte’s 
minds  to  **  cpe  for  nothing,”  but  to  take  being  present  at  some  future  day,  when  the 
that  position  in  society  which  pleases  them  charming  Agatha,  with  her  outrageous 
best,  without  doubting  for  a  moment  the  rinaleta,  her  prodigiously  puffed  petticoats, 

S)wer  of  their  own  talents  to  obtain  it.  and  her  three-quarters  decoUetes  morning 
omething  of  this  sort  Mr.  Montgomery  dresses,  might  seiie  upon  him  with  the  U- 

suspected.  But  he  did  not  quite  under-  censed  grasp  of  eternal  friendship,  came 

stand  Miss  Agatha.  He  did  not  fully  on-  across  him  at  that  moment  with  something 
derstand  her  master-passion.  She  herself  like  a  shudder.  However,  her  rejoinder 
wonld  have  oafled  it  ambition ;  and  sucb  it  gave  him  courage,  and  during  the  remain- 
was,  perhaps,  but  of  a  very  queer  kind,  der  of  the  interview  he  was  very  affec- 

Her  ambition  was  to  be  what  she  called  a  tionate. 

w^an  of  fashion,  cotUe  qui  emit.  For  **Alas!”  said  she,  ^’it  is  grievous  to 
this  end  she  had  consented  to  smoke,  think  how  very  little  chance  there  is  that 
though  the  doing  so  made  her  dreadfully  we  should  speedily  meet  again.  You  wifi 
fick.  ^  For  this  she  pteferved  receiving  the  be  returning  to  Finland  to  fulfil  your  en- 


ever  rree-^ior  monigomery  was  a  man  oi  race,  youRnow,  ioqr  up  to  me,  ana,  as  I 
faa^iqp.  She  had  been  shocked  a  good  know  I  shall  guide  their  movements,  wheth- 
dfsjM  first  hearing  of  bis  sudden  departure  ;  I  er  I  intend  it  or  not,  1  think  it  not  unlike- 
bpt  rah  brain  being  a  tougher  organ  than  ly  that  we  may  visit  evey  court  in  Europe 
the  heart,  ahe  came  to  this  fareweu  confer-  before  we  return  to  our  Eoalisb  residence.*^ 
eoce  in  the  balcony,  without  any  intention 


before  we  return  to  our  English  residence.’^ 
**  Such  unlimited  power  of  locomotion  is 


of  being  pathetic.  Mr.  Montgomery  soon  very  enviable,  my  dear  Agatha,”  he  replied, 


the  CQottmi^  he  had  felt  both  tor  himself  to  parliamentary  shackles  after  I  marry,  i 
•nd  her.  So  Uial,  eacepUng  for  the  fact  must  console  myself  with  thinking  of  my 
^at  UQ  one  waa  looking  on  to  witness  the  fair  friend’s  more  extended  field  of  eqjoy- 
fiatteilng  intimacy  with  which  he  treated  ment.’* 
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"  Do  fo^  Montgomery ;  and  you  may  I  in  more  fitting  phrase,  he  colored — for  his 
think,  too,_thatm  all  her  wanderings  she  thonghts  at  that  moment  were  wholly  and 
will  never  hare  forgotten  you.  And  ajpro- 1  solely  occupied  upon  the  question  of  bow 
pos  of  that",  my.  dear  friend,  I  hppeyou  will  soon  he  could  decently  go  away,  and  re> 
sometimes  let  me  know  that  you  have  not  treat  to  his  lodgings  a^  his  bed*— for  he 
forgotten  me—not  that  1  mean  to  propose  I  had  been  basy  all  day,  and  was  heartily 
ime  correspondence  suivbe  with  a  man  who  tired ;  not  to  mention  thit  of  all  things  in 
is  about  to  marry  a  woman  I  dpn't  know —  this  mortal  life,  there  was  not  one  which  he 
I  am  too  discreet  to  think  ofit,  T  assure  you.  considered  to  be  so  dull,  stale,  and  utterly 
If  she  were  a  particular  fiiend  of  my  own,  unprofitable  as  the  unmeaning  fag-end  of 
it  would  be  different^but  as  it  is,  the  thing  an  Unmeaning  flirtation.  NeverthelcM,  he 
is  quite  out  of  the  question.  You  jihall  roused  himself  to  the  performance  of  the 
never  have  cause  to  fear  my  discretion,  I  tiresome  usk  which  his  folly  had  brought 
Montgomery.  What  I  mean  to  ask  of  you  [upon  him,  and  said,  looking  as  handsome 
is,  that  you  will  give  me,  give  us,  I  mean,  and  melancholy  as  possible,  “  My  thoughts, 
of  Course,  introductions  to  any  people  of  real  my  dear  friend,  were  occupied  upon  the 
high  fashion  that  you  may  know  uj^n  the  detestable  necessity  of  saying  adieu.  But 
Continent.  What  I  am  chiefly  anxious  for  alas !  it  must  be  done.*’ 
is,  to  increase  my  acquaintance  with  for-  **  Not  tilt  you  have  promised  tb  do  what 
eigners  of  distinction  wherever  I  may  bap-  I  have  asked,”  said  Agatha,  who  in  truth 
ben  to  be.  Such  a  flriend  as  the  Princess  was  thinking  on  her  side  much  more  of  her 
Fuskymuskoflfis  invaluable !  As  to  intro-  future  career  than  of  the  present  parting, 
ductions  to  English  ladies,  unless  they  are  **Will  you  not,  iny  dear  friend,  promise  to 
persons  of  really  high  rank  and  fashion,  and  give  me  this  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  your 
who  have  got  a  little  out  of  the  musty-fusty  aflbctionate  regard  T  I  really  feel  that  1  de- 
hum-drum  of  our  odious  country,  I  will  not  I  serve  it,  Montgomery,  for  nothing  can  have 
trouble  you  by  asking  for  any  introductions  I  been  less  selfish,  or  more  sincere,  than  my 
to  them.  But  1  shall  be  obliged,  we  shall  conduct  and  my  sentiments  towards  you.” 
all  of  us  be  really  very  much  obliged^  if  you  This  was  said  in  a  very  imposing  man- 
Would  present  to  us,  by  letter,  any  young  ner;  and  it  did  impose  in  one  sense,  though 
men  of  fashion  and  fortune  whom  you  may  not  in  another ;  that  is  to  say,  it  influenced 
happen  to  hear  of  setting  oflT  upon  a  conti-  but  did  not  cheat  him.  It  would  indeed 
nental  excursion.  I  need  not  tell  you,  my  have  required  a  monstrous  deal  of  eld- 
dear  friend,  ”  she  continued,  ”  that  Isay  this  quenee  to  persuade  him  that  the  fine  clear 
with  no  missish  view  to  forming  macrimoni-  told  eye  that  was  now  raised  to  his  fkce, 
al  connexions.  I  detest  the  ideal  I  declare  expressed  any  sentiment  in  the  most  distant 
to  you  that,  for  myself,  I  care  not  a  straw  degree  allied  to  disinterested  afibctlon  of 
whether  1  marry  or  not.  T  cannot  endure  any  kind.  Few  men  understand  the  char- 
fhe  idea  of  making  marri^e  the  most  im-  acters  of  the  ladies  with  whom  they  flirt  so 
portant  business  of  life.  We  all  know  that  nearly  as  Mr.  Montgomery  did  that  of 
the  majority  of  men  and  women  do  marry,  Agatha  Roberts.  He  was  perfectly  aware 
and  therefore,  of  course,  the  chances  are  I  that  she  was  a  cdd-heartto,  calculating, 
that  we  shall  do  so,  like  the  rest  of  the  I  ambitious  schemer^  with  vanity  enough  to 
world — but  as  for  fixing  one’s  thoughts  desire  greatly,  nay,  passionately,  a  distin? 
eternally  upon  it,*  P  neither  will  nor  can  do  guished*  place  in  society,  and  shrewdsess 
it.” '  I  enough  to  perceive  that  she  had  no  chance 

Mr.  Montgomery  assured  her  that  he  of  obtaining  it  in  the  ordinary  way»  gad 
thougM  she  was  perfectly  right,  but  there  most  therefore  arm  herself  for  the  "edter 
was  something  of  vagueness  both  in  his  I  prise  by  a  steadfast  resolution  that  newmg 
eyes  and  his  Accent  as  he  said  this,  which  I  should  stop  her,  and  a  confident  hope  that 
left  his  fair  companion  in.dOobt  as  to  what  if  she  could  not  get  on  in  one  way  she 
he  meant.  She  looked  at  him  as  in  the  might  in<  another.  Her  pretence  of  simpln 
days  that  were  .gone,  with  ti  prodigious  deal  I  minded  hiendship  therefore  he  tafued  ex- 
of  mysterious  sentiment,  stealing,  as  itlactly  at  hs proper  worth;  bnt  nevertheless 
were,  from  her  eyea  to  his.  I  he  did  rememtor  that,  such  as  she  was,  be 

”  Ah  1  Montgomery !  I  should  like  to  I  had  condescended  to  select  her  constantly 
know  what  yen  are  thinking  of  at^this  mo- 1  as  his  partner  in  the  danc«,  as  bis  comptc- 
lUent  t**  said  she.  Upon  which, -strange  to  I  ion  on  the  prontORade,  and;  in  short,  as  fhe 
say,  Mr.  Montgomery  actually  IfluShto)  or  I  object  of  all' the  attentions  which  he  had 
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midc  it  his  amusement  to  pay  during  the  luting  the  tips  of  her  hogers,  he  too  rushed 
banishment  to  which  he  had  been  condemn-  through  the  window  into  the  drawing-room, 
ed ;  while  her  present  lofty  tone  reminded  where,  with  all  his  usual  irreproachable 
him  also  of  the  obvious  fact,  to  which  in-  perfection  of  manner,  he  offered  his  hand 
deed  it  was  her  especial  object  to  allude,  to  Mrs.  Roberts,  who  seized  upon  it  with  a 
namely,  that  the  generality  of  young  ladies,  grasp  that  under  other  circumstances  might 
under  similar  circumstances,  would  have  have  been  mistaken  for  a  hostile  and  reso* 
tormented  him  with  insinuations  that  he  Ittte  method  of  detention,  but  it  was  now 
bad  used  them  ill.  He  at  once  determined  clearly  understood  by  Mr.  Montgomery  to 
therefore  to  comply  with  her  request,  to  be  only  a  mark  of  strong  affection,  strongly 
which  perhaps  be  was  the  more  inclined  by  expreswd. 

•  perceiving  that  the  doing  so  might  be  made  While  this  grasp  still  lasted,  be^  uttered 
the  means  of  bringing  this  parting  interview  an  elejgant  phrase  or  two,  upon  his  regret 
to  an  immediate  conclusion.  quitting  Baden  while  m  charming  a 

Most  willingly,  do  1  promise  what  you  family  as  hers  remained  in  it,  and  then 
ask,  my  dear  friend,”  he  replied,  ”  and  I  tore  his  band  away  with  the  appearance  of 
am  very  glad  you  have  thought  of  naming  considerable  emotion,  and  vanished, 
it  before  it  was  too  late  to  prove  immedi¬ 
ately  my  wish  to  obey  you.  Heaven  only  - 

knows  where  I  may  be,  or  what  may  b^ 

come  of  me,  nor  even  how  soon  1  may  be  Although  each  one  of  the  Roberts  fe- 
recalled — mean  how  soon  I  may  be  oblig-  male  trio  had  very  resolutely  made  up  her 
ed  to  go  back  to  England.  The  only  way  mind  not  to  betray  the  slightest  symptoms 
tbereibre  in  which,  as  it  strikes  me,  1  can  be  of  disappointment  or  surprise  at  the  sudden 
really  useful  to  you  is  by  going  home  imme-  departure  of  the  gentlemen  whose  presence 
diately,  and  writing  half  a  dozen  letters  or  had  shed  a  brightness  so  much  beyond  that 
so  before  I  go  to  bed,  to  various  friends  of  of  ordinary  German  sunshine  upon  Baden- 
mine  who  I  know  are  at  this  time  amusing  Baden,  they  certainly  did  Iwk,  in  spite  of 
themselves  by  wandering  about  the  conti-  till  they  could  do  to  prevent  it,  rather  blank- 
nent  You  will  be  sure  to  meet  them  ly  on  each  other  as  they  met  in  a  sort  of 
somewhere  or  other;  and  I  am, sure  they  triangle,  face  to  face,  when  the  two  daugh- 
would  all  be  delighted  to  make  your  ac-  ters  entered  by  the  two  windows,  and  inet 
quaintance.”  their  mother,  who  was  coming  forward  to 

”  Thank  you,  my  ftiend,”  replied  Agatha,  advise  them  not  to  catch  cold,  but  to  come 
in  the  tone  of  one  who  receives  what  he  in  directly. 

knows  is  bis  due,  but  who  condescends,  “  Weil!  I  am  sure,”  began  Mrs.  Roberts 
nevertheless,  to  express  gratitude  for  it.  in  gentle  accents  which  seemed  to  promise 
**  1  thank  you,  dear  Montgomery,”  she  re-  good  deal  of  lamentation, 
sumed,  ”  but  remember  that  I  do  so  in  the  “  I  shall  go  to  bed !”  said  Maria,  rather 
belief  that  your  letters  will  be  addressed  abruptly,  ”  for  1  am  tired  to  death.” 
only  to  such  persons  as  1  should  wish  to  *”1  dear,  do,”  replied  her  mother; 

know.  You  understand  me.  I  certainly  “  tt  will  do  you  good,  more  good  than  any 
shall  not  thank  you  if  you  put  me  in  the  thing,  take  my  word  for  it ;  and  I  will  send 
way  of  being  disgusted  with  the  society  of  you  a  little  good  strong  white  wine  whey, 
^glishmen  who  are  not  of  high  rank,' or  my  dear,  and  then  perhaps  you  will  get  to 
who  have  not  thrown  off  their  detestable  sleep,  love.” 

national  stiffiiess.”  Maria  felt  a  litUe  angry,  but  still  more 

It'wM  tit  this  moment  that  Lynberry,  pathetic,  and  feeling  that  if  she  remained 
rusMog  through  the  drawing-room  bad  ex-  she  should  certainly  begin  crying,  which 
claimed,  “Come,  along,  Montgomery!”  she  particularly  wished  to  avoid,  she  hur- 
whereupon  the  gentleman  so  addres^  ned  out  of  the  room.  But  as  she  was  pass- 
eagerly  replied  to  Agatha’s  last  speech  by  ing  through  the  door  the  idea  of  the  white 
declaring  that  he  understood  her  perfectly,  wine  whey  seemed  to  comfort  her,  and  she 
and  would  take  cate  to  give  her  no  intro-  half  turned  round  and  said,  ”  if  you  please, 
doctions  but  such  as  she  would  wish  to  ma’am ;  thank  yoib” 
bare.  Rol^rts  rang  the  bell  and  gave  the 

“  But,  my  dear  friend,”  be  added,  “  if  I  necessary  oirder^  that  is  to  say,  she  desired 
am  to  write  at  all  I  must  go  directly.  God  that  “  unepint  du  Icut  ”  should  immediately 
blem  you,  dear  Agatha  1”  and  gallantly  sa-  be  put  upon  the  kitchen  fire,  adding  that 
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she  vtov\A  **  deseendre  en  point  do  tout  de  **WeII!  thank  Heaven  !’*  she  fervently 
tem$  pour  fair t  ct  que  etait  necessarie.**  exclaimed,  **  my  unceasing  eflmrls  for  the 
And  then,  the  servant  having  departed,  pdbr  good  of  my  family  have  not  all  been  thrown 
Mrs.  Roberts  hoped  to  indulge  herself  in  a  away.  That  dear  girl  will  repay  them  all  1 
little  consultation  with  her  eldest  daughter  What  a  mind  ! — what  manners ! — what  a 
upon  recent  events  and  the.  present  state  of  walk  she  has ! .  That  is  a  daughter  that 
their  affairs,  and  was  beginning  with  her  any  woman  might  be  proud  of;  and  I  have 
usual  phrase,  **  Well,  Agatha,**  when  that  no  more  doubt  of  her  making  a  splendid 
young  lady  abruptly  stopped  her  short  by  say-  marriage,  than  that  I  stand  here.  But  she 
ing,  **  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma*am,  but  at  this  roust  set  about  it  in  her  own  way,  that*8 
moment  1  really  cannot  listen  to  you,  for — **  plain  enough — and  so  she  shall,  dear  crea- 
“  Oh !  my  dear  girl,**  replied  the  tender  ture  1  Such  a  girl  as  that  is  not  to  be  treat- 
mother,  interrupting  in  her  turn,  “  don’t  ed  like  an  everyday  miss,  who  would  rather 
say  a  word  about  it ;  I  don’t  feel  in  the  least  catch  up  the  first  penniless  ’prentice  she 
offended.  It  is  so  natural,  my  poor  dear  could  fiud,  than  not  be  married  at  all.  1 
child,  that  you  should  wish  to  be  quite  quiet  wish  that  poor  dear  Maria  had  some  of  her 
afier  it  all.  We  will  talk  it  all  over  to-mor-  admirable  strength  of  mind  !  I  should  not 
row,  Agatha.  Would  you  like,  my  dear,  be  obliged  to  go  broiling  over  the  kitchen 
to  have  a  little  whey  brought  you,  like  fire  if  she  bad  1” 

Maria?  A  pint  of  milk  will  make  plenty  But  notwithstanding  this  somewhat 
for  you  both,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  do  you  harsh-sounding  refiection,  Mrs.  Roberta 
good,  Agatha.”  performed  the  maternal  office  of  comforter 

”  Mercy  on  me,  ma’am !  I  trust  you  are  so  effectually,  that  Maria  speedily  fell 
not  going  to  treat  me,  as  if  I  were  a  love-  asleep,  the  last  words  she  ottered  as  she 
lorn  girl  like  Maria.  If  she  chooses  to  fall  closed  her  eyes  being,  ”Good  night,  mam- 
sick  about  every  man  she  meets  in  society  mal  We  will  talk  it  all  over  to-morrow.” 
she  must  do  it,  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  in-  And  when  the  morrow  came,  it  (bond 
terfere  to  prevent  it.  And  you  may  give  Mrs.  Roberts  early  awake,  and  anxiously 
her  whey,  if  you  like,  with  plenty  of  sugar  awaiting  the  moment  for  Maria  to  be  awake 
and  spice  to  comfort  her.'  My  scheme  of  too,  for  these  parting  words  had  sent  her 
existence  is  a  difierent  one.  I  flatter  my-  to  bed  with  the  delightful  conviction  that, 
selfl  shall  never  give  you  any  trouble  about  after  all,  there  was  something  to  tell,  **  and 
my  love  affairs,  and  in  return  I  must  re-  if  there  is,”  she  murmured,  as  she  cheerily 
quest,  ma’am,  that  you  never  torment  me  rubbed  her  rosy  hands  after  washing  them, 
about  any  of  the  persons,  either  male  or  ”  and  if  there  is,  let  it  be  as  little  as  it  will, 
female,  to  whom  I  may  happen  to  attach  I  shall  know  how  to  make  the  most  of  it.” 
myself.  I  am  quite  willing  to  pledge  you  But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  anxious  mother 
ray  word  that  my  family  shall  never  be  ex-  lingered  on  the  outside  of  the  breakfast- 
posed  to  the  danger  of  any  low  associations  room,  determined  that  the  moment  Maria 
on  my  account ;  and,  moreover,  that  if  it  approached  it,  she  would  take  her  to  some 
should  ever  happen  that  1  found  myself  quiet  corner,  and  hear  all  she  had  got 
likely  to  be  induced  to  form  a  matrimonial  to  say  before  she  met  the  rest  of  the  family, 
engagement,  I  would  give  you  and  the  rest  however  much  they  might  clamor  for  their 
of  my  family  timely  notice  of  it.  And  now,  breakfast.  But  not  all  her  watchfulness 
ma’am,  I  won’t  detain  you  from  Maria  and  nor  all  'her  patience  availed  to  obtain  her 
her  whey  any  longer;  but  I  should  think  object;  sorrow  and  white  wine  whey  com- 
you  ^ad  better  advise  her  not  to  promener  bined,  caused  Maria  to  sleep  much  later 
her  woe  too  publicly.  There  are  a  good  than  usual,  and  when  at  last  she  did  make 
many  pleasant  people  still  left  at  the  baths,  up  her  mind  to  leave  her  bed,  there  was  a 
whatever  she  may  tfiink  of  it,  and  I  should  sort  of  sullen  languor  in  all  her  movements, 
be  sorry  to  see  her  wipe  her  eyes  upon  which  rendered  the  business  of  dressing 
them  all.  For  my  part  I  shall  console  my-  too  long  for  the  patience  of  poor  Mr.  Rob- 
self  by  putting  on  my  cloak  and  smoking  a  erts  to  hold  out,  and  when  exclaimed  in 
cigarette  in  the  balcony.”  a  tolerably  loud  tone  of  voice,  **  I  don’t 

The  young  lady,  as  she  ottered  these  want  the  rest  of  ye  to  have  any  breakfast 
words,  passed  by,  her  mother  to  seek  the  if  you  dont  like  it,  but  1  most  and  will  have 
luxury  she  spoke  of,  and  Mrs.  Roberts  my  coffee  directly.”  The  disappointed  mrv 
looked  after  her  with  mingled  pride  and  tber  gave  way,  and  took  her  place  at  the 
admiration.  table  in  a  state  of  the  most  torturing  on- 
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etpensifo  house,  tnd  jast  thitilc  what  your 
father  would  my  if  we  were  to  go  away  and 
IdhiFo  it  before  oor  time  was  up,  haring  to 
pay  for  H,  of  eotirse,  all  the  same.  What 
db  yoa  think  he  would  say  to  it,  Agathat 
Upon  my  word,  ma’am,  it  would  be  a 
great  deal  too  much  fbr  my  nerres  if  I  were 
obliged  to  dirine  what  my  father  would  say 
upon  that  or  any  other  subject  that  wai 
proposed  for  his  consideration ;  but,  fortu* 
nately,  we  hare  the  comfort  of  knowing 
that  it  does  not  signify  what  he  says.  I  am 
happy  to  say,  ma’am,  that  you  hare  too 
much  stwoir  faire  to  sufier  yourself  and 
your  family  to  be  led  about  blindfold  by 
any  old  gentlemen  in  existence.” 

Mrs.  Roberts  was  eridently  a  good  deal 
touched  by  this  compHment,  but  she  look¬ 
ed  a  little  frightened,  too,  and  after  she  had 
nodded  and  smiled,  to  ^ow  she  was  not  at 
all  angry,  a  liberty  indeed  which  she  had 
quite  ceased  to  take  with  her  eldest  dangh* 
ter,  she  said,  ”  But  what  would  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  do  about  the  house,  my  dear 
Agatha,  if  yon  had  the  management  of  it 
all  quite  in  your  own  hands?  You  don’t 
mein  that  you  would  go  and  hire  some 
other  house,  and  still  be  obliged  to  go  on 
paying  for  this  all  the  time?  You  don’t 
mean  that  1  suppose,  do  you  1” 

**  Really,  ma’am,  if  I  had  to  manage  the 
business,  1  should  consider  a  few  weeks’ 
rent  of  such  a  little  place  as  this,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  rery  little  consequence.  I  dare  say 
the  house  might  be  rery^easily  disposed  or, 
if  that  ilrere  all.  If  it  soit^  my  conre^ 


certainty.  Nor,  when  at  length,  quite  at 
the  conelttsion  ^  the  mealy  Maria  entered, 
awi  took  her  usual  seat,  could  the  adota 
knatemal  eye  dieeeni  any  symptom  bj 
which  she  ssight  guess  whether  the  ”  eff  *’ 
that  was  to  be  talked  over  contained  a  his¬ 
tory  of  weal  or  woe.  There  were  certain¬ 
ly  no  traces  of  tears,  neither  were  there 
any  traces  of  smiles-— nor  did  any  glance 
betray  a  broken  spirit  or  a  broken  heart. 
Ob  the  contrary,  indeed,  if  anything  eOuld 
be  read  distinctly  on  her  pretty  face,  it  was 
aometbiog  quite  the  reverse  of  despair; 
and  yet  it  was  not  quite  the  glance  of  hope 
either,  but  rather  a  steadfast  wilfulness 
that  seemed  prepared  to  overcome  all  ob- 
aucles  that  might  stand  in-  its  way.  And 
this  was  a  sent  of  expression  which  would 
certainly  have  been  hailed  as  favorable  by 
Mrs;  Rekierta,  had  it  not  been  accompanied 
by  m  air  of  sulkiness  that  she  did  not  quite 
iinderstaad.  ^  Luckily,  however,  she  Wat 
net  doomed  to  endure  the  torture  of  uncer- 
lakity  much  longer — the  silent  breakfast 
cnd(^,  Mr  Remits  and  bis  son  walked  off, 
and  Miss  Harrington  retired  to  her  room. 

’’Now  then,  my  dearest  Maria!  The 
time  is  come,  isn’t  it,  for  us  to  talk  k  all 
ever,  as  yon  promised  me  last  night?  You 
will  not  put  It  off  any  longer,  will  yoit; 
dear  love?  What  is  it  you  hare  got  totell 
me,  my  darling  Mlariaf  ’ 

1  hare  rery  little  to  tell  you,  ma’am,  as 
to  the  past,  but  there  is  a  go^  deal  that  I 
wash  to  say  about  the  future.  How  soon, 
ma’am,  do  you  think  of  leaving  Baden- 
Raden?” 

”  How  soon  ?  1  hare  never  begun  think¬ 
ing,  is  yet,  about  leaving  it  at  at? — I  don’t 
meant  of  course,  that  I  hare  any  notion,  of 
•tipibg  here  for  ever.  It  does  not  seem  to 


being,  of  course,  the  j^acing  themselres 
exactly  where  they  would  best  like  to  be ; 
and  having  decided  upon  going,  if  such 
were  my  pleasure,  I  should  next  take  men* 
sores  to  dispose  of  the  house  fbr  the  re^ 
inaiuder  of  the  time  for  which  we  have 
taken  it ;  hot  as  to  sitting  down  in  it  to 
keep  watch  over  the*  goods  and  chattels,  I 
should  as  soon  think  of  proclaiming  myself 
a  pauper  and  going  into  the  poor-^use  at 
once.” 

”  Ton  need  not  aay  so  much  about  it, 
Agatha.  It  rs  not  at  ^  likely  that  mamma 
means  to  do  any  suehithing,”  said  Maria. 
^  **1  assure  you,  Maria;  1  have  no  idea 
that  she  has  any  such  absurdity  in  her 
thouffhts.  I  merely  answered  a  question, 
you  know,”  repHed  Agatha. 

**  I>oB’t  let  as  talk  any  more  about  the 
beuse  now,  girle,”  said  Mrs.  Roberts; 
cotxingly.  ”  I  am  positively  dying  to  hea^ 
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what  dear  Maria  has  to  tell  me  about  what 
passed  last  night.” 

**  Impossible,  ma’am,”  replied  Maria, 
casting  down  her  eyes,  and  appearing  to 
be  in  some  confusion.  ”  It  is  quite  out  of 
the  question,  I  do  assure  you.  If  you 
would  give  me  the  whole  world,  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  I  could  never  bring  myself  to  describe 
to  you  every  particular  of  what  passed  last 
night.” 

”  I  am  sure,  my  dearest  love,  I  would 
not  ask  you  to  enter  more  into  particulars 
than  wasj)leasant  to  you,  for  any  thing  that 
could  be  offered  to  me.  I  have  a  great 
deal  too  much  respect  for  your  feelings, 
Maria,  to  do  any  such  thing,”  said  Mrs. 
Roberts;  but  you  may  easily  guess,  my 
dear,  how  excessively  anxious  I  am  to  hear 
the  upshot  of  what  passed  between  you  and 
Lord  Lynberry  last  night;  because,  of 
course,  one  must  consider  that  to  be 
pretty  nearly  decisive,  you  know.” 

”  1  beg  your  pardon,  ma’am,  but  I  know 
no  such  thing,”  replied  Maria. 

**  Then  he  did  not  say  any  thing  to  you 
at  all,  Maria?”  said  her  mother,  looking 
most  deplorably  disappointed. 

“  What  can  you  mean,  ma’am?”  replied 
her  daughter,  knitting  her  brows  a  little  in 
the  style  of  her  elder  sister.  “  What  can 
you  mean,  ma’am,  by  saying  that  he  did 
not  say  any  thing  to  me  at  all?  Gracious 
Heaven !  as  if  the  recollection  of  such  an 
interview  is  not  agitating  enough,  without 
the  torture  of  being  told  that  he  said  noth- 
ing.” 

“  How  foolish  it  is  of  you,  Maria,”  re¬ 
turned  the  puzzled  parent,  “  to  fancy 
I  meant  to  say  that  he  actually  said  noth- 
ing.  No,  no,  Maria,  I  am  not  so  old,  my 
dear,  but  that  I  know  better  than  that. 
What  I  meant  to  ask,  Maria,  was  whether 
he  said  any  thing  at  all  approaching  to  an 
offer  of  marriage  ?  Do  give  me  a  straight¬ 
forward  answer  to  this  question  my  dear, 
will  you?” 

“  I  really  do  suppose,  ma’am,  that  you 
are  the  first  person  in  the  world  who  ever 
did  ask  for  a  straightforward  answer  upon 
such  a  subject  1”  exclaimed  Maria,  vehe¬ 
mently,  clasping  her  bands,  and  raising  her 
eyes  to  heaven.  ”  Straightforward,  ma’am  ?  | 
Gracious  Heaven !  what  a  phrase  I” 

Indeed,  ma’am]  I  must  say  that  I  think 
you  press  Maria  very  unkindly.  I  quite 
agree  with  her  in  believing  that  you  are 
tbs  only  permit  in  the  world,  who  .ever 
would  have  thought  of  using  such  a  form 
of  interrogatory  .on  such  a  subject,”  said 
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Agatha.  ”I  really  think  that  under  the 
circumstances  the  only  fair  question  would 
be  whether  he  has  given  her  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  is  still  attached  to  her.” 

”  Well  then,  Maria,  let  me  ask  you  that^ 
will  you?”  said  her  mother,  “'rell  me, 
my  dear,  did  he  give  you  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  still  attached  to  you  ?” 

Maria  gave  her  mother  a  look,  that 
seemed  inten^d  to  say  a  great  deal, 
though  Mrs.  Roberts  could  not  tell  what, 
and  then  spreading  her  two  hands  over  her 
face  she  exclaimed, 

“  Oh,  Heavens !  Yes !” 

“  Then,  my  dear  child,  I  feel  satisfied,” 
replied  Mrs.  Roberts,  ”  perfectly  satisfi^, 
Maria.  I  would  rather  have  preferred,  cer¬ 
tainly,  I  will  not' deny  it,  I  would  rather 
hajre  preferred  his  declaring  his  intentions 
to  me,  or  to  your  father,  before  he  lefi  the 
place — I  certainly  should  have  preferred  it 
— but  it  is  impossible,  I  know,  to  have 
every  thing  just  exactly  as  we  would  wish ; 
and  thankful  I  am,  and  thankful  I  will  be, 
at  the  constancy  of  his  passion.  But  yet, 

I  my  dear  girls,  don’t  you  think  yourselves, 
that  there  is  something  very  odd  in  his 
going  away  so  abruptly,  without  giving 
rne  the  very  least  hint  in  the  world  that 
there  was  any  chance  of  our  ever  meeting 
again  ?  Now  don’t  fancy,  my  dear  Maria, 
that  I  doubt  your  word.  On  the  contrary, 
my  dear  love,  I  feel  perfectly  sure  and  cer¬ 
tain  that  you  feel  convinced  of  his  tender 
attachment,  but — ” 

“  There  is  no  but  about  it,  ma’am,”  said 
Maria,  interrupting  her  ;  ”  I  am  not  such  a 
baby  but  that  I  know  how  a  man  behaves 
when  he  loves  a  woman.  And  I  do  beg 
that  1  may  not  be  plagued  any  more  about 
it.” 

“  I  am  sure,  Maria,  any  notion  of  plaguing 
you  is  the  farthest  thing  from  my  thoughts. 

I  am  quite  sensible,  my  poor  dear  child, 
that  the  more  you  are  convinced  of  bis 
love  the  more  the  parting  roust  be  pain¬ 
ful — one  must  have  the  heart  of  a  tiger 
to  plague  you  just  at  this  time — so  don’t 
you  take  any  notice  of  what  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  .  about,  but  I  should  just  like  to  ask 
I  Agaitha  What  she  thinks.  You  have  a  mou- 
stroiis  deal  of  observation,  Agatha,  nobody 
can  deny  that,  and  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
now,  quite  confidentially,  as  one  friend 
might  spe^  to  another,  what  do  you  think 
aibout  it  ?” 

“About  what,  ma’am?”  said  Agatha, 
raising  her  eyebrows. 

“  About  Lord  Lynberry,  my  dear.  Do 
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jott  think  from  what  yon  hare  seen  yourself,  on  papa's  part  prerent  your  doing  what  you 
Slid  hiom  what  you  hare  heard  your  sister  ought  to  do.  Remember  that  the  hapipi- 
now  lay,  that  we  may  eipect  his  lordship  ness  of  my  whole  life  depends  upon  it ;  and 
to  propose  for  her?  Now  speak  plain  and  if  you  refuse,  I  am  doomed  to  misery>~or 
clear,  Agatha,  and  let  me  understand  you,"  rather  let  me  say  to  death  I  Yes,  mamma, 
returned  her  mother.  to  an  early  tomb  f  For  I  know  and  feel 

**Upooroy  word, ma'am,"  replied  Agatha,  that  I  hare  not  strength  to  sorrive  it." 

**  you  hare  desired  me  to  do  the  most  diffi-  "  Survire  what,  my  dear?"  exclaimed 
cult  thing  ip  the  world.  How  can  any  one  Mrs.  Roberts.  "  What  is  it  that  you  say 
speak  jp/oiR  and  c2ear,  as  ydu  call  it,  upon  will  send  you  to  an  early  tomb?  Ob! 
a  subject  so  notoriously  intricate  as  the  Maria !  bow  very  shockingly  you  do  talk !" 
heart  of  man  t  Besides,  I  really  must  be  **  What  is  talk^  mamma?  What  is  talk 
excused  from  passing  any  judgment  on  the  compared  to  action  T  If  you  do  not  do 
question.  Nobody,  in  fact,  can  do  this  your  duty  by  me  now,  yon  will  have  to 
but  Maria  herself— for  you  must  be  aware,  weep  over  my  early  grave !" 
ina'am,  that  the  very  truest  love  is  often  **  But  what  is  my  duty,  Maria  ?  For 
that  which  conceals  itself  the  most  careful-  Heaven's  sake  explain  yourself!  Too  ter- 
ly  from  the  public  eye.  But  though  I  will  rify  me  to  death,  and  then  won't  even  tefl 
not  pronounce  a  judgment,  I  may  give  an  me  what  you  want  me  to  do." 
opinion,  and  that  opinion  is,  that  in  examin-  "You  shan't  have  reason  to  complain 
ing  this  matter,  you  should  take  care  to  of  that  long,  mamma,  for  I  have  not  the 
keep  in  mind  the  rank  and  station  of  the  least  objection  to  telling  you  what  I  want 
young  noUeman  in  question.  It  is  obvi-  yon  to  do,  for  1  know  it  is  reasonable, 
ous  to  common  sense  that  we  are  not  to  and  1  know  it  is  right.  All  1  ask  is, 
expect  precisely  the  same  straightforward  that  yon  should  immediately  take  meas- 
conduct  (irom  him  that  might  be  looked  for  ores  to  leave  this  hateful  place,  and  fof- 
from  a  person  exactly  in  our  own  station^  low  Lord  Lynberry  to  Rome.  I  am  quite 
Don't  mistake  me,  however ;  I  use  this  sure  that  in  his  heart  he  expects  that  we 
phrase  solely  with  reference  to  the  old  gen-  should  do  so,  though  he  was  too  delicate  to 
tleman,  his  father,  who  having,  unluckily  say  so.  He  is  obliged  to  go,  poor  fellow,  for 
for  him,  been  born  in  the  last  century,  has  such  are  the  orders  of  his  tyrannic  father ; 
conceived  himself,  and  possibly  given  to  but  I,  thank  Heaven,  am  free — Lynberry 
his  son,  or  at  least  attempted  to  do  so,  knows  this,  and  therefore  must  of  coarse 
some  of  those  old-fashioned  prejudices  expect  that  I  should  follow  him !" 
which  make  station  depend  rather  on  birth  "  Follow  him,  roy  dear  T'  said  Mrs.  Rob- 
and  fortune  than  on  fashion.  We  know  erts,  relapsing  for  a  moment  into  the  rococo 
better,  I  hope;  we  know  that  once  admit-  decencies  of  per  former  mode  of  life.  "  1 
ted  within  the  magic  circle  of  ton,  every  know  very  weU  that,  as  Agatha  says,  things 
diing  else  is  forgotten.  That,  of  course,  as  not  exactly  as  they  used  to  be.  But  still, 
far  as  society  is  concerned,  is  all  that  is  somehow,  I  do  think  the  notion  of  all  set- 
looked  for — is  all  that  is  at-  all  important,  ting  off  and  following  this  young  gentleman 
But  in  affairs  of  marriage,'^  I  am  afraid  to  Rome,  has  something  very  queer  in  it." 
these  noblemen  of  the  old  school  are  still  "Queer!"  cried  Maria,  with  violent 
apt_  to  make  a  ridiculous  fuss  about  birth  emotion,  "  what  a  word  to  use  at  such  a 
and  connexion.  iYovs  autres  may  laugh  at  moment !  My  life  is  hanging  upon  a 
all  this,  for  we  know  how  utterly  absurd  it  thread,  and  you  call  it  queer." 
is ;  and  it  is  probable,  from  the  choice  he  "  Upon  my  word,  ma'am,  I  must  say 
has  made,  that  poor  dear  Lynberry  knows  that  I  think  you  are  very  unfeeling,"  said 
it  toa  But  this,  you  will  observe,  may  not  Agatha.  "  If  you  choose  to  refuse  the  per- 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  his  having  some  fectly  reasonable  request  of  Maria,  you  cer- 
trouble  with  his  nther.  I  should  not  be  at  tainly  might  do  so  without  making  a  joke 
all  surprised  if  he  had  a  good  deal."  of  it.  1  see  plainly  that  it  is  likely  enough 

"  Yes  I"  cned  Maria,  clasping  her  hands  that  her  happiness,  poor  girl,  may  be  sac- 
and  lifting  her' eyes  to  heaven.  "  Yes!  rificed  to  your  detestable  old-fashioned  no- 
that  Ihonld  account  for  every  thing  I  In  tions ;  but  at  any  rate  there  is  no  need  to 
fact,  it  dbes  explain  every  thing,  and  makes,  add  insult  to  tvranny." 

*w^t  otherwise  m^ki  be  puxzling,  as  clear  "  How  you  do  run  on,  Agatha !"  etclaim- 
’aa  light  1  And  therefore,  mamma,  I  hope  ed  her  mother,  looking  as  angry  as  she 
and  trust  that  you  will  not  let  any  nonsense  dared.'  "You  know  perfectly  wdl  that  I 
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am  as  far  from  wishing  to  part  Maria  and 
Lynberry  as  you  can  be.  And  if  you  can 
explain  away  the  ^dness  of  our  all  setting 
off  after  him  the  moment  he  is  gone,  I  shall 
be  Tery  glad  tb  listen  to  you.  There  I  I 
am  sure  I  can’t  say  any  thing  fairer  than 
that,  can  I  ?” 

**  I  don’t  see  any  great  fairness  in  it, 
ma’am,”  replied  her  eldest  daughter.  ”  It 
is  putting  a  monstrous  bore  upon  me,  if  1 
am  to  do  battle  with  all  your  windmills. 
You  really  should  not  have  brought  us 
abroad  ai  all,  ma’am,  if  you  were  conscious 
of  not  having  strength  of  mind  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  ridiculous  prejudices  to  which 
you  have  been  accustomed  at  home.  I 
confess  indeed  that  I  am  a  good  deal  disap¬ 
pointed  at  hearing  you  speak  in  this  man¬ 
ner  ;  for  though  of  course  we  all  know  that 
your  education,  like  that  of  every  other  wo¬ 
man  brought  up  in  England,  roust  have 
placed  you  a  thousand  leagues  behind  those 
who  have  had  the  advantage  of  visiting  the 
continent  in  youth,  yet  still  I  flattered  my¬ 
self  that  you  had  sufficient  quickness  of  ob¬ 
servation  'to  enable  you  to  get  rid  of  all 
such  nonsense.” 

”And  so  I  have,  Agatha,”  said  Mrs. 
Roberts,  bridling  with  conscious  ability, 
**  and  you  would  soon  perceive  that  you 
were  perfectly  right  in  thinking  so  if  you 
would  but  have  a  little  patience.  But  it  is 
not  fair,  my  dear,  to  expect  that  every  body 
should  be  as  quick  as  yourself.  But  let  us 
talk  a  little  soberly  and  reasonably  about 
all  this.  You  hurry  on  so,  that  1  declare  I 
hardly  know  what  it  is  you  do  want  Do 
you  mean,  both  of  you,  that  you  think  we 
ought  to  give  up  this  expensive  house  that 
we  stand  engaged  to  pay  for  during  the 
whole  of  the  summer— ^o  you  really  mean 
that  we  ought  to  give  this  op  directly,  and 
set  off  to  Rome  after  Lord  Lynberry  t” 

1  don’t  know  what  you  mean,  ma’am, 
by  going  after  Lord  Lynberry.  As  he  is 
gone  already  we  must  go  after  him,  if  we 
ever  intend  to  go  to  Rome  at  all.  But  not 
to  quarrel  with  phrases,”  pursued  Agatha, 
assuming  great  dignity  of  manner,  **  not  to 
quarrel  ^ith  phrases,  but  to  come  with 
equal  co6i:,age  and  sincerity  to  the  real 
question  at  once,  1  do  think  that  if  Maria 
•feels  persuaded  that  Lord  Lynberry  has  left 
Baden-Baden  by  the  desire  of  his  father, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  his  doing  so,  he 
is  still  attached  to  her,  in  that  case  I  cer¬ 
tainly  do  think  that  it  is  your  duty,  ma’am, 
to  bring  them  together  again,  and  ^at  with 
as  little  delay  as  poMible.” 
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”  Well,  Agatha,”  replied  her  mother, 

”  I  suppose  you  are  right,  for  certainly, 'ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  system  of  things  it  was 
hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Lord 
Southtown  would  approve  of  the  match  just 
at  first.  But  then,  my  dear  girls,  1  must 
say  that  1  think  the  question  of  our  going 
or  not  going  ought  to  depend  very  much 
upon  what  has  passed  between  Maria  and 
L^rd  Lynberry.  Nobody  can  know  this, 
you  know,  but  her  own  dear  self,  and 
though  I  am  sure  I  would  be  the  last  per¬ 
son  in  the  world  to  insist  upon  a  poor  dear 
blushing  girl  telling  every  thing  that  has 
passed  between  herself  and  her  lover,  yet  I 
do  think  that  under  the  circumstances, 
Maria  ought  to  be  a  little  open  with  us. 
Don’t  you  think  so,  Agatha  t” 

Why  yes,  ma’am,  I  confess  1  think 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  reason  in  what  you 
say,”  replied  Agatha.  ”The  giving  up 
the  house,  Mafia,  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
done  without  some  good  reason  for  it.  You 
need  not  tell  every  thing,  dear ;  but  if  be 
either  said  or  did  any  thing  which  proved 
that  he  left  you  with  the  sentiments  and 
emotions  of  a  lover,  I  really  think  that  you 
ought  to  confess  it  to  mamma ;  and  if  you 
do  not,  she  roust  certainly  be  held  excusa¬ 
ble  if  she  refuses  to  set  off  for  Rome.” 

”  Well  then,  ma’am,”  replied  Maria,  with 
a  good  deal  of  indignation  naturally  arising 
from  the  force  thus  put  upon  her  delicacy, 
**  well  then,  ma’am,  he  took  me  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  me  !  I  don’t  know  what  mofs 
you  would  have !” 


THR  POEMS  AND  BALLADS  OF  SCHILLER. 

Ffooi  Um  North  BriUoh  Ravioir. 

The  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Schiller. 
Translated  by  jSiV  Edward  Bulwer  LyU 
toHf  Bart. ;  with  a  brief  sketch  of  SchU-^ 
ler*s  Life.  2  vols.  Edinburgh  and 
London,  1844. 

EIxactlt  forty  years  ago — a  few  days 
will  complete  the  eighth  lustrum — the  small 
but  famous  city  of  Weimer  was  startled  by 
the  knell  of  Frbdbbici.  Scbillbs.  At  na¬ 
ture’s  curfew,  which  quenched  on  earth 
the  poet’s  glorious  fire,  there  was  darkness 
in  the  chambers  of  every  German  heart 
I  Amid  the  havoc  of  that  terrible  period  when 
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life  Rras  spilled  like  water,  death,  by  a  sad¬ 
den,  though  gentle  summons,  cali^  away 
no  nobler  spirit.  Going  down  to  the  grave 
in  the  very  prime  of  manhood,  Schiller  had 
already  woven  the  language  of  his  country 
in  imperishable  garlands,  round  sublime 
truths  and  beautiful  ideas,  which  humani¬ 
ty,  under  all  its  climes  and  through  all  its 
generations,  will  proudly  vindicate  and 
fondly  cherish.  Thus  he  fulhlled  the  two- 
f(Jd  mission  of  his  genius,  to  sing  immor¬ 
tal  strains,  and  glorify  his  native  tongue. 
For,  hereafter,  when  the  demi-gods  and  he¬ 
roes  of  German  literature  crowd  the  temple  j 
of  Fame,  apart  with  their  ivory  sceptres 
shall  sit  the  Satomians, — 

**  Ex  frotite  poteiites 

Ccelicolae,  clarique  toosposuere  penateaV’ — 

who  (bunded  and  established  an  empire  of 
national  renown,  coextensive  even  now 
with  the  limits  of  civilization.  Of  them 
Schiller,  though  so  lately  living  among  our- 
s^es,  was  yet  one  of  the  most  illuatrious. 
y  From  Pope  to  Chaucer,  nothing  can  be 
^  more  magnificent  than  the  retrospect  of 
England  over  every  field  of  literature. 
Could  architecture  symtmlically  represent 
the  trophies  of  mental  energy,  strength,  and 
elegance,  a  cunning  pencil  might  congre¬ 
gate  in  a  picture,  typical  of  English  literary 
achievements,  for  more  than  four  centuries, 
aU  the  most  remarkable  edifices  in  the 
world.  So,  at  least,  we  can  fill  up  to  our¬ 
selves  **  the  frenzy  of  the  dreamer’s  eye.” 
But  Pope  was  in  the  tomb,  when  Klopstock 
published  ”  The  Messiah.”  Nobody,  we 
presume,  can  doubt  our  implied  meaning 
in  these  words.  The  gauntlet  of  a  fiercer 
at  blinder  enthusiasm  than  our  own  we  can 
only  lift  up,  on  the  condition  that  the  com¬ 
bat  d  foutrance  shall  be.  transferred  to  oth¬ 
er  lists.  Our  present  purpose  is  to  4ake, 
what  to  some  may  appear  a  hard  and  cold, 
but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  rational  and  useful 
survey  of  a  very  interesting  subject. 

If  back  from  Klopstock  we  peer  into 
preceding  ages,  what  is  discernible  T  Let 
the  answer  be,  vast  learning,  deep,  and 
broad,  and  (earless  thinking,  an  idiosyncra- 
cyof  sturdy  independence,  the  hooded  wis¬ 
dom  of  sarcastic  allegories,  the  soft  echoes 
of  a  passionate  chivalry,  the  trumpet  blasts 
of  a  rude  but  stout  heroism.  All  this  we 
can  see  and  feel  to  have  existed  without 
coming  a  step  nearer  the  object  of  our  in¬ 
quiry — the  existence  of  a  proper  German 
Kterature.  All  this  we  know  to  have  found 
vent  and  expression,  in  sundry  ways,  with 
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great  force,  and  curious  felicity,  leaving  us 
perplexed,  not  aided  by  this  knowledge,  to 
explain  why  the  culture  was  neglected  of 
so  much  natural  fertility.  Luther’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible,  the  Apologue  of  Rey¬ 
nard  the  Fox,  the  Lay  of  the  Nibelungen, 
have  little  in  common,  except  the  unques-  \ 
tionable  excellence  of  each,  and  the  feeling 
of  surprise  which  they  combine  to  excite, 
that  a  language,  able  to  be  the  worthy  ve- 
>  hide  of  such  compositions,  instead  of  pour¬ 
ing  out  in  continuous  streams  the  effusion 
of  national  sentiment  and  thought,  exhibit¬ 
ed  but  a  few  isolated  specimens  at  distant 
intervals,  of  individual  ability  or  humor. 

The  art  of  printing  itself  educed  no  Ger¬ 
man  literature.  The  Reformation,  which 
threw  open  the  prison-gates  of  the  mind, 
was  followed  by  no  such  results.  In  the 
cradle-land  of  that  mighty  expurgation, 
which  restored  the  soul  to  a  healthful  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  of  that  invaluable  discovery 
which  b^towed  on  knowledge  at  once 
ubiquity  and  perpetuity,  in  as  far  as  these 
attributes  can  appertain  to  mortality,  there 
were  feebler  signs,  for  a  long  period,  of 
the  breathing  and  stirring  of  their  legiti¬ 
mate  offspring,  than  in  many  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries. 

Indisputably  the  parent  of  the  vernacular 
literature  of  Germany  is  Luther’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  dialect, 
of  Saxony.  The  Bible,  indeed,  came  not 
from  the  pen  of  Luther.  But  no  writer,  by 
an  original  work,  could  then  have  scat¬ 
tered  abroad  novelties  of  more  dewy  fresh¬ 
ness  than  the  pure  stores  of  the  glad  tidings 
of  God.f  They^were  too  truly  original  wri¬ 
tings  for  thousands  of  his  countrymen.  Old 
age  inhaled  from  them  with  its  latest  sighs, 
the  sofiness  of  an  unwonted  solace,  and 
manhood,  for  sterner  purposes,  imbited  a 
new  strength,  ^hile  by  the  lips  of  boyhood, 
chanting  on  the  homeward  path  from  school 
the  lessons  of  the  day  out  of  the  psalmody 
of  the  Reformer,  were  wafted,  like  the  this¬ 
tle-down  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  the 
seeds  of  eternal  truth,  to  take  root  in  their 
due  seasons  and  appointed  places.  It  is 
certain,  also,  that  from  the  date  of, this  mo¬ 
mentous  publication  by  Luther/ the  dialect 
of  Saxony  became,  in  the  sub^uent  his¬ 
tory  of  its  liter aturei  emphatically  the  Ian-  . 
guage  of  Germany. 

Without  a  smile,  in  the  serious  investi¬ 
gation  of  facts,  we  pass  from  the  pulpit  to 
the  shoemaker’s  stall — from  the  erudite 
theologians  of  Wittembe^  to  the  illiterate 
cobbler  of  NOremberg.  Hans  Sachs,  with 
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his  medley  in  three  folios  of  “  most  admired 
disorder/’  has  as  clear  a  right  of  audience 
before  us,  as  any  Dalberg  ever  had  in  the 
Courts  of  the  Emperor.  Ignorant  and  un¬ 
educated,  knowing  nothing  but  his  mother 
tongue,  and  that  much  as  his  mother-wit 
gave  it  to  him,  his  multitudinous  verses, 
adapting  themselves  with  equal  facility  to 
hymns  or  comic  tales,  allegories  or  farces, 
were,  at  the  moment  of  their  dissemination, 
far  from  being  unserviceable  to  the  caiise 
of  Protestantism.  Caricatures,  cheap  en¬ 
gravings,  aud  not  very  scrupulous  ballads 
have  done  in  our  own  day,  what  Hans 
Sachs  partially  accomplished  by  his  vulgar 
aud  forcible  rhymes.  He  habituated  the 
common  mind  to  the  moving  and  absorbing 
topic  of  the  time — inordinately  exaggerated, 
ludicrously  misrepresented,  or,  at  the  best, ! 
coarsely  delineated.  But  still  it  was  the 
eminent  theme,  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  headlong  critics,  in  a  familiar  and  vigor¬ 
ous  phraseology,  easily  and  gladly  embrac-' 
ed  alike  by  their  comprehension  and  their 
taste.  His  armory,  we  have  stated,  was 
of  a  multifarious  description— “  from 
grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.”  The 
stithy  of  Vulcan  furnished  less  potent  wea¬ 
pons  for  Achilles.  The  hymn  for  the  hour 
of  warming  fervor — the  merry  tale  for  the 
winter  evening  or  lonely  wayside — the  alle¬ 
gory  against  lordly  oppression — the  farce 
in  undisguised  ridicule  of  monkish  hypoc¬ 
risy — assaulted  by  turns  the  popular  breast, 
and  took  prisoner  the  popular  sympathy. 
It  was  man  stirring  man — as  the  untulor^ 
animal  cowered  in  the  jungle  of  semi-barbar¬ 
ism, — with  the  roar,  and  the  howl,  and  the 
shriek  intelligible  to  their  mutual  condition. 
The  cause  and  shape,  the  influence  and  ef¬ 
fect,  of  right  and  wrong  might  have  been, 
as  they  probably  were,  egregiously  distort¬ 
ed  and  aggravated;  but  living  as  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Luther,  converted  to  his  doctrines, 
prosecuting  a  guerilla  warfare  for  his  in¬ 
terest,  and  witnessing  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  contest,  perfectly  conversant  with  the 
temperament  of  those  whom  he  addressed, 
and  speaking  to  them  as  he  would  have 
spoken  aloud  in  communing  with  himself, 
Hans  Sachs  was  an  auxiliary,  whose  imme¬ 
diate  value  we  can  hardly  appreciate,  espe¬ 
cially  as  his  three  folios  form,  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  posterity,  a  rampart  of  exclusion 
from  closer  acquaintance  with  him,  rather 
‘  than  any  monument  of  his  triumphs. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  waned  without 
revealing  any  native  literature.  It  would 
be  unjust,  however,  to  state  or  suppose  that 
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the  mind  of  Germany  was  therefore  idle  or 
barren.  Her  universities  w'ere  numerous, 
celebrated,  and  crowded.  The  name  of 
Leibnitz  alone  fills  their  halls,  and  lights 
up  for  them  the  seventeenth  century,  with 
a  blaze  of  glory.  But  the  sons  of  Hermann 
were  doing  homage  to  the  memory  of  Va¬ 
rus.  Learning  and  fashion — much  more 
truly,  pedantry  and  vanity  banished  from 
their  pompous  sanctuaries  with  contumely 
and  disgrace  the  language  of  the  land.  De¬ 
spised  in  kingly  palaces — scourged  out  of 
the  schools — avoided  in  the  ordinary  inter¬ 
course  of  society — the  German  muse  wan¬ 
dered  over  her  imperial  domains  like  an 
unheeded  stranger  or  a  lurking  exile.  But 
her  voice  might  still  be  heard  mingling  its 
melody  with  the  twilight  murmurs  of  the 
Rhine,  or  by  the  steps  which  echo  hollowed 
from  the  mountain^side,  springing  to  greet 
the  earliest  smile  of  dawn.  Little,  probably, 
did  they  whose  contempt  was  so  harshly 
exclusive,  anticipate  that  ere  Time  was 
much  older,  Cinderella,  who  sat  among 
the  ashes,  and  spoke  with  the  bated  breath 
of  menials,  should,  escaping  from  unnatu¬ 
ral  obscurity  and  ill-merited  degradation, 
emerge  royally  apparelled  as  became  her, 
assert  the  station  of  her  birth-right,  and 
sway  with  an  authority  which  deepens  and 
grows  firmer  every  hour,  the  destinies  and 
pursuits  of  the  enlightened  intellects  of 
mankind  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Every  body  may  have  observed,  looking 
up  at  the  sky  in  certain  states  of  the 
weather,  the  rapidity  of  succession,  and 
the  individual  distinctness,  with  which  the 
stars  seem  to  flash  out  from  the  darkness. 
A  moment  earlier^  the  firmament  is  a 
I  blank  ;  a  moment  later,  the  eye  leaps  from 
light  to  light,  coruscatihg  one  by  one,  till 
the  whole  roof  of  heaven  is  studded  with 
the  lamps  of  night.  So  it  has  been  with 
the  literature  of  Germany  since  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  The  multiplicity  and 
variety  of  writers  is  astonishing  and  dis¬ 
tracting — who  have  invaded  almost  always 
as  conquerors  every  province  of  science 
and  every  region  of  fancy.  We  cannot  re¬ 
call  a  single  sphere  accessible  to  our  men¬ 
tal  faculties,  which  the  Germans  have  left 
unvisited.  The  ultimate  consequences  of 
their  enterprise  and  industry  are  incalcula¬ 
ble.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  ofthe  nation  itselffor 
the  altitude  and  extent,  the  power  and  beau¬ 
ty  of  its  literature.  But  it  is  remarkable  to 
notice,  and  most  important  to  watch  the 
accelerating  influences  with  which  German 
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literatare  is  now  operating  among  other 
nations,  and,  with  prodigious  velocity, 
among  ourselves.  Any  scholardike  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  German  language,  was,  with¬ 
in  the  recollection  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion,  regarded  in  Britain  as  an  acquirement 
of  which  the  ambitious  student,  or  ac¬ 
complished  gentleman,  might  boast  with 
pardonable  self-complacency.  In  all  our 
principal  seminaries  of  education,  the  stu¬ 
dy  of  German  will  henceforward  go  hand 
in  hand  with  that  of  French.  We  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  submitted  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  process  in  this  instance,  by  which 
similar  innovations  have  been  introduced 
and  finally  established.  The  luxurious  em¬ 
bellishment,  without  the  usual  gradations 
of  progressive  diffusion,  has  Income  at 
once  a  portion  of  the  necessary  furniture 
of  an  educated  mind.  We  rejoice  that  it 
is  so— and  heartily  encourage  such  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  circle  of  useful  instruction. 

The  fiteratare  of  Germany,  in  troth,  has 
had  to  contend  with  some  curious  preju¬ 
dices,  before  a  permanent  footing  was  se¬ 
cured  for  it  in  the  public  estimation  of  this 
country.  Without  intentional  disrespect 
to  many  illustrious  critics,  there  did  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  an  overwhelming  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  writing  commoif  sense  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Nor  is  the  infatuation  which  dictat¬ 
ed  the  mischievous  absurdities  of  this  false  j 
style,  even  yet  quite  extinct  It  was  not  j 
possible  apparently  for  a  German  to  utter 
plain  words  with  a  plain  meaning.  Every 
syllable  falling  from  his  lips  was  a  myth. 
There  was  a  sphinx  perpetually  propound¬ 
ing  riddles;  at  least  there  was  an  ifidi- 
piis  perpetually  pretending  to  solve  them. 
A  b^k,  lucid  as  crystal  pool,  had  never¬ 
theless  a  mystery  lying  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
over  which  it  behooved  the  reader  to  pon¬ 
der  with  the  awful  dubiety  of  a  Peter  Beil. 

**  Is  it  the  moon’s  distorted  face  ? 

The  ghost-like  image  of  a  cloud  ? 

Is  it  a  gallows  there  portrayed  f 

Is  Peter  of  himself  arniid  ? 

Is  it  a  coffin,  or  a  shroud 

But,  if  the  pages  of  the  German  were  the 
oracular  leaves  of  Dodona,  the  explanations 
of  the  English  interpreter  were  the  ravings 
of  the  Sybil.  Rational  and  temperate  men 
were  positively  panic-struck  by  the  extrava¬ 
gant  hallucinations  which  infected  the  de- 
oiees  of  such  a  literature  whose  brew’d 
enchantments”  were  denounced  as  utterly 
lepugnant 

**  To  a  well  govern’d  and  wise  appetite.’* 
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Its  philosophy,  in  particular,  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  aversipn  and  distrust,  diving  into 
abysses  of  perplexing  obscurity,  out  of  which 
were  brought  no  precious  pearls  of  sound 
doctrine,  but  muddy  lumps  of  dark  and 
crude  theories.  To  follow  this  guidance 
was  to  be  entangled  in,  and  not  extricated 
from  the  labyrinth —  . 

**  Calidoque  involvitur  undiqne  fumo ; 

Quoque  eat,  aut  uni  sit,  picea  caligine  tectns, 

Neacit.” 

In  short,  we  were  made  acquainted  for  a 
time  with  a  kind  of  composition,  which, 
from  its  phraseology  and  manner,  quite  as 
much  as  from  it  matter,  was  in  popular 
judgment  pronounced  to  be  German,  and 
I  very  little  in  harmony  with  English  feelings 
and  habits. 

The  poets  were  the  first  who  came  to 
our  deliverance  from  these  absurd  miscon¬ 
ceptions  of  the  true  character  of  German 
literature;  for  the  blame  of  our  ever  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  error,  we  repeat.  Is  to  be  large¬ 
ly  ascribed  to  sciolists  and  enthusiasts 
among  ourselves.  But  the  universal  lan¬ 
guage,  into  which  all  the  fragments  of  the 
confusion  of  Babel  spontaneously  fit — the 
language  with  which  poetry  fills  the  swell¬ 
ing  heart  and  stirs  the  aspiring  soul  of  man, 
is  4ure  sooner  or  later  to  be  rightly  under¬ 
stood.  The  lyrical  ballads  of  Klopstock, 
the  ”  Oberon  ”  of  Wieland,  the  “  Faust,” 
and  even  the  ”  Hermann  and  Dorothea  ” 
of  Goethe,  the  ”  Wallenstein  ”  and  the 
**  Song  of  the  Bell  ”  of  Schiller,  burst  the 
fetters  of  prejudice,  aud  dissipated  the 
clouds  of  doubt  A  new  planet  was  added 
to  the  system. «  A  young’ and  gigantic 
scion — fresh  from  the  breasts  of  the  mighty 
mother  —  joined  the  Family  of  Song* 
**  Let  os  now,”  it  was  felt,  if  it  was  not 
uttered,  **  let  us  now  take  more  kindly  to 
the  German.” 

Having  thus  looked  the  chimera  in  the 
face,  its  terrors  have  vanished,  as  Bellero- 
phon  on  Pegasus  overcame  the  monster  of 
ancient  fable.  There  is  actually  no  voca¬ 
tion,  humble  or  exalted  in  life,  to  which 
the  study  of  German  will  not  bring  infinite¬ 
ly  valuable  assistance.  The  mass  of  infor¬ 
mation,  apart  altogether  from  the  specula¬ 
tions  or  reflections  of  the  individual  com¬ 
pilers,  which  has  been  accumulated  on 
every  topic  of  literary  or  scientific  inter¬ 
est,  is  enormous.  It  would  not  be  true  to 
affirm,  that  this  vast  repository  of  erudition 
is  as  methodical  in  its  classification  as  it  is 
stupendous  in  its  range.  Dug  out  of  pro- 
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found  mines,  or  gtthered  from  the  surface 
plucked  from  bushes  or  fished  from  unfath* 
omable  depths — these  are  treasures,  which, 
like  Ali  Baba’s,  require  oot  a  pair  of  scales, 
but  a  capacious  measure.  From  the  heaps, 
however,  amassed  by  indefatigable  perse¬ 
verance,  there  needs  a  just  discernment  to 
select  what  may  be  becoming  or  necessary, 
fascinating  or  impressive.  But  if  to  lab^ 
rious  and  insatiable  research  are  added 
acute  and  massive  reasoning — inienious 
and  daring  conjecture — lofty  meditation 
and  singular  sincerity  of  feeling — we  shall 
more  fully  be  aware  of  the  benefits  which 
may  be  derived  from  an  intimate  intellect¬ 
ual  alliance  with  the  kindred  descendants 
of  our  common  ancestors. 

Impressed  then  with  these  views,  no¬ 
thing  is  so  gratifying  to  us  as  to  see  the 
general  mind  of  this  country  made  more 
and  more  familiar  with  Schiller.  He 
is  pre-eminently  the  German  poet  in  uni¬ 
son  with  English  hearts.  His  manliness 
and  his  tenderness,  his  magnificent 
thoughts  and  delicate  susceptibilities,  his 
longings  and  repininga,  bis  sympathies  and 
antipathies,  the  earnestness  ajid  the  disin¬ 
terestedness  of  his  purpose,  ail  touch  "re¬ 
sponsive  chords  iu  a  healthy  condition  of 
English  character.  'His  spirit  is  nearer  iu 
affinity  to  ours  than  that  of  any  of  his 
countrymen.  His  Germany — as  his  mind’s 
eye  saw  it — was  as  free  in  thought,  in 
qpeech,  and  in  action,  as  Britain.  What 
in  the  “  Wilhelm  ’Tell”  would  a  Bri¬ 
ton  blot!  The  play  has  again  and  again 
been  proscribed  in  Germany.  Nor  is  it  in 
any  way  satisfactory  to'  remark,  that  the 
fieara  of  an  arbitrary  government  are  in 
reality  diatoried  redections  of  the  desires 
of  the  governed,  and  that  the  aentinients, 
for  example,  which  might  fall  unpleasantly 
on  the  eara  of  an  Austrian  censorship,  are 
exactly  those  which  are  most  welcome  to 
an  Austrian  conirounity.  No  writer  was 
leas /evolutionary  in  intention  than  Schiller. 
But  he  enunciated  truths  relating  to  the 
dignity  and  independence  of  the  constit- 
uentaof  a  body  politic — such  as  an  organ-  j 
ized  state — fiw  which,  we  venture  to  say,  j 
he  could  not  have  cited  authority  from  the 
bistory  of  Germany.  Schiller  never  wrote 
a  word  with  the  purpose  of  instilling  iuto 
the  minds  of  hit  countrymen  the  poison  of 
discontent  with  the  established  system  of 
things;  yet  be  has  written  much  with 
•vhi^  the  practical  sympathy  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  could  not  exist,  the  i^itical  system 
remaioiog  unaltered  to  which  they  have 


been  habituated.  The  story  of  Tell,  told 
by  a  bard  like  Schiller,  is  read  by  fmgland 
iu  a  noon-day  blaze  of  light ;  but  by  Ger¬ 
many,  even  yet,  in  the  grey  of  the  dawn. 
Gessler’s  hat  has  been  pulled  down,  the 
spear  on  which  it  hung  is  still  planted 
in  the  ground. 

What  we  principally  desiderate  is,  that 
the  student  of  German  literature  shall  be 
allowed  to  commence  and  prosecute  his 
perusal  of  the  works  of  Schiller  as  be 
would  do  the  works  of  a  great  Englfsh 
poet.  Milton  is  a  school-b^k  with  us; 
there  are  few  of  our  youth  who,  before 
they  go  to  college,  have  not  the  wonderful 
productions  of  Shakspeare  * 

**  Fanilisr  in  their  moatksee  koasohold  words." 

It  is  not  then,  however,  expected  or  demand¬ 
ed  from  them  toezpouud  the  doctrinal  theolo¬ 
gy  of  Paradise  Lok,  or  unriddle  the  philo80> 
phy  of  Hamlet.  The  mind,  however,  quickly 
detects  that  there  are  intimate  relations 
which  link  nobility  of  sentiment  with  dig¬ 
nity  of  expression.  It  is  tberelbre,  in  our 
opinion,  a  wise  nurture  of  the  mentd  facul¬ 
ties  which  does  not  shrink  firom  bringing 
them,  at  an  early  atig e  of  their  devdop- 
ment,  into  contact  with  the  loftiest  acbieve- 
roenta,  at  once  in  thought  and  diction, 
which  our  literature  can  furnish.  Only 
let  US  take  care  in  doing  ao,  that  we  mere¬ 
ly  assist  the  natural  expansion,  and  do  not 
force  the  precocity  of  the  mind.  The  ex 
oterick  must  precede  the  esoterick.  The 
former  ought  to  be  the  discipline  necessary 
to  guide  ai^  support  the  iostinctive  teodency 
existing  in  all  men  towards  the  latter.  To 
coofbu^  both,  to  attempt  to  carry  forward 
both  at  the  same  time — the  probation  and 
the  initiation — is  irrational  and  miacbiev- 
ousL  Out  of  the  very  fervor  of  youth 
comes  the  strong  judgment  of  manbo^,  as 
the  blosaom  heralds  the  firuit  It  cannot 
be  productive  of  good  to  huddle  seasons  to¬ 
gether,  and  place  the  sickle  of  autumn  in 
the  hands  of  spring. 

What  do  we  advise  t  We  cooscieo- 
tiously  advise  the  scholar,  at  each  point  of 
his  progress,  to  study  Schiller.  There  we 
bid  him  go,  if  be  seeks  but  an  easy  iotro> 
duction  to,  and  superficial  acquaintance 
with  Germao.  There  we  bid  him  go,  if  his 
object  i»  to  gain  easily,  agreeably,  and  ex¬ 
tensively,  a  knowledge  of  the  power,  varie¬ 
ty,  and  melody  of  that  tongue.  There  we 
bid  him  go,  if,  not  contented  with  the  gold¬ 
en  harvests  that  wave  over  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  he  thirsts  after  bidden  Lreasnref 
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larking  beneath — solid  wisdom  under  pas-  who  has  mastered  the  Song  of  the  Bell, 
sionate  feeling — the  ore  of  philosophy  hur-  And  it  is  Schiller’s. 

ried  along  by  the  stream  of  poetry.  There  But  there  comes  a  craving  for  something 
we  bid  him  go,  if,  prepossessed  and  preju-  more  than  magnificence  or  elegance  of  dic- 
diced,  he  defies  comparison  with,  or  ap-  tion,  than  copiousness  or  strength  in  a  lan- 
proach  to  the  intellectual  conquests  of  his  guage.  Man’s  nature,  like  the  king  in  the 
own  compatriots.  A  Napoleon  may  be  ballad,  is  for  ever  flinging  goblets  into  the 
doomed  to  weather  the  sea,  but  the  invasion  gulf,  and  urging  on  the  diver.  There  is 
of  genius  rides  on  the  wind,  or  strikes  with  little,  perhaps  nothing,  which  issued  from 
the  lightning.  the  mind  of  ^chiller,  as  it  is  now  extant. 

We  begin  with  the  mere  novice,  and  re-  which  does  not  cling,  by  however  delicate 
quest  him  to  spell  out  one  of  Schiller’s  bal-  and  attenuated  fastenings,  to  a  system  of 
lads.  Let  it  be  Fridolin.  Is  it  essential  deep  philosophy.  He  cannot  truly  be  said 
for  him  to  deduce  an  occult  moral  from  so  to  have  built  up  a  system  and  entrenched 
musical  a  narration  f  Will  not  simplicity,  himself  within  it.  More  correctly,  he 
pathos,  horror,  delight  suffice?  Mean  mal-  evolved  systems  out  of  himself.  He  worked 
ice,  rash  jealousy,  devout  innocence,  intui-  more  as  the  spider  does  than  the  bee.  The 
tive  remorse,  are  they  inadequately  repre-  stuff  was  within,  and  diffused  from  himself, 
aented  t  Is  not  the  household  of  the  fen-  rather  than  collected  from  external  fra- 
dal  lord  distinctly  portrayed  ?  Is  not  the  grance,  riches,  and  beauty,  to  be  afterwards 
den  of  ruthless  savageness  impressively  kneaded  into  odorous  nutriment.  There- 
painted  t  Is  not  the  tableau  of  the  minis-  fore,  it  has  been  remarked  that  be  depicts 
try  in  the  chapel  so  faithfully  graphic  that  virtue  as  if  its  image  were  always  before 
the  tinkling  of  the  little  bells  suffuses  silver  him,  and  its  reality  with  him,  and  sketches 
harmony  over  the  ear,  and  the  obeisances  vice  as  if  he  had  only  been  darkened  by  its 
of  the  youthful  sacristan  are  involuntarily  shadow,  and  never  grappled  with  its  sub- 
ffdlowed  while  we  read  of  them  ?  A  child  stance.  All  the  yearning  of  his  soul  and 
will  see  all  this  in  Fridolin.  A  child  will  straining  of  his  intellect  were  bent  in  ear- 
nnderstand  Schiller.  nest  and  sincere  desire  to  embrace  truth. 

The  student,  by  degrees,  has  little  diffi-  He  waded  through  many  dark  doubts — the 
eulty  offered  to  him  by  a  German  vocabu-  infirmity  of  noblest  minds, — wrestled  with 
lary.  He  is  wrapt  in  the  ”  Song  of  the  tempting  plausibilities,  and  felled  to  the 
Bell.”  In  half  an  hour  that  exquisite  and  ground  stubborn  rebellions  of  his  spirit, 
untranslateable  poem  has  taught  him,  that  without  losing  sight  of  the  bright  goal  at 
the  language  in  which  it  is  originally  writ-  which  he  aimed.  On  the  evening  before 
ten  is  as  a  diapason,  comprehending  tones  his  death,  his  answer  to  the  inquiry  at  his 
and  semitones  never  rendered  with  real  fe-  bedside  was,  **  Better  and  better,  calmer 
licity  or  adequate  expression,  into  any  other  and  calmer.”  It  was  the  history  of  his 
tongue.  The  pictures  on  which  he  gazes  philosophy  in  the  largest  sense.  He  will 
are  infinitely  various;  the  words  of  the  po-  escape  scatheless  from  German  Philosophy, 
et  are  invariaUy  appropriate,  complete,  whatever  it  may  be,  who  has  traversed  and 
suggestive,  and  realizing,  The  imagery  digested  it  on  the  principles  and  with  the 
shifts  like  Proteus ;  the  might  of  the  Ian-  convictions  of  Schiller, 
guage  is  unalterable  as  Atlas.  The  line-  Lastly,  the  Englishman,  the  adorer  of 
of>battle  ship  and  the  pinnace,  the  naked  Shakspeare,  has  read  Don  Carlos  and  Wal- 
wreck  ofthe  deep-laden  merchantman,  float  lenstein,  and  is  satisfied.  From  the  publi- 
on  the  sea,  whose  broad  bosom  bears  them  cation  of  Wallenstein,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
all.  Hope  and  grief — ^prosperity  and  ruin  says  truly,  ”  Schiller  became  the  national 
— peace  and  tumult — marriage,  and  birth,  poet  of  all  Germany.”  Shortly,  he  will  be 
and  death,— oall  successively  for  utterance  even  more ;  for  as  certainly  as  the  German 
from  the  bard,  and  obtain  it  in  such  power  language  spreads  over  this  island,  so  cer- 
and  such  tenderness,  such  melting  sweet-  tainly  will  Schiller  enthrone  himself  in 
ness  and  such  tempestuous  energy,  such  the  hearts  of  its  people, 
rending  wailings  and  such  sweeping  gusts,  It  is  now  more  than  time  for  us  to  thank 
as  have  baffled — we  speak  deferentially  but  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  for  turning  our  atten- 
deliberalely — every  effort  to  copy  or  imi-  tion,  as  he  has  done,  to  this  subject.  From 
tate.  his  admirable  introductory  Life  of  Schib 

He  has  stretched  far  across,  and  dived  ler,”  and  from  the  beautiful,  profound,  and 
deep  down  into  German  as  a  language,  correct  observations  dispersed  over  the  two 
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Toinmes  of  his  translations,  we  hate  derived 
the  greatest  gratification,  and  felt  old  fires 
rekindle  which  have  been  slambering, 
though  never  extinct,  within  us.  He  has 
written  as  we  might  have  anticipated  he 
would  write ;  jet  it  seems  to  us  as  if  his 
eloquence  warms  into  unwonted  fervor,  and 
sparkles  with  extraordinary  brilliancy  in 
discoursing  of  a  noble  theme,  with  which 
his  nature  bids  him  generdusly  sympathize, 
and  which  his  talents  so  thoroughly  fit  him 
to  appreciate.  Nothing  can  be  more  true, 
happy,  or  impressive,  than  the  following 
remarks : — 

"  The  poems  included  in  the  second  period  of 
Schiller’s  literary  career  are  few,  but  remark¬ 
able  for  their  beauty,  and  deeply  interesting 
from  the  struggling  and  anxious  state  of  mind 
which  some  of  them  depict.  It  was,  both  to 
his  taste  and  to  his  thought,  a  period  of  visible 
transition.  He  had  survived  the  wild  and  ir¬ 
regular  power  which  stamps,  with  fierce  and 
somewhat  sensual  characters,  the  productions 
of  his  youth ;  but  he  had  uot  attained  that  se¬ 
rene  repose  of  strength — that  calm,  bespeaking 
depth  and  fulness,  which  is  found  in  the  best 
writings  of  his  maturer  years.  In  point  of 
style,  the  poems  in  this  division  have  more 
facility  and  sweetness  than  those  of  his  youth, 
and  perhaps  more  evident  vigor,  more  popu¬ 
lar  oeroe  and  gu$to  than  many  composed  in 
his  riper  manhood :  in  point  of  thought,  they 
mark  that  era  through  which  few  men  of  in¬ 
quisitive  and  adventurous  genius — of  sanguine 
and  impassioned  temperament — and  of  educa¬ 
tion  chiefly  self-formed,  undisciplined,  and  im¬ 
perfect,  have  failed  to  pass — the  era  of  doubt 
and  gloom,  of  self-connict,  and  of  self-torture. 
In  the  ‘  Robbers*  and  much  of  the  poetry  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  same  period  of  Schiller^s  life,  there 
is  a  bold  and  wild  imagination,  which  attacks 
rather  than  questions — innovates  rather  than 
examines— seizes  upon  subiects  of  vast  social 
import,  that  float  on  the  surface  of  opinion,  and 
assails  them  with  a  blind  and  half-savage 
rudeness,  according  as  they  oflend  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  unreasoning  youth.  But  now  this 
eager  and  ardent  mind  had  paused  to  contem¬ 
plate  }  its  studies  were  turned  to  philosophy 
and  history — a  more  practical  knowledge  of 
life' (though  in  this  lost,  Schiller,  like  most 
German  authors,  was  ever  more  or  less  defi¬ 
cient  in  variety  and  range)  had  be^n  to  soft¬ 
en  the  stern  and  fiery  spirit  which^had  hither¬ 
to  sported  with  the  dangerous  elements  of  so¬ 
cial  revolution.  And  while  this  change  was 
working,  before  its  feverish  agitation  subsided 
into  that  Kantism  which  is  the  antipodes  of 
skepticism,  it  was  natural  that,  to  the  energy 
which  had  asserted,  denounr.ed,  and  dogma* 
tized,  should  succeed  the  reaction  of  despon¬ 
dency  and  distrust  Vehement  indignation  at 
‘  the  solemn  plausibilities’  of  the  world  per¬ 
vades  the  *  Robbers*  In  ^Don  Carlos^  the 
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passion  is  no  longer  vehement  indignation,  bu^ 
mournful  sorrow — not  indignation  that  hypoc* 
risy  reigns,  but  sorrow  that  honesty  cannof 
triumph — not  indignaticm  that  formal  vice 
usurps  the  high  places  of  the  world,  but  sorrow 
that,  in  the  world,  warm  and  generous  virtue 
glows,  and  feels,  and  suffers— without  reward. 
So,  in  the  poems  of  this  period,  are  two  that 
made  a  considerable  sensation  at  their  first  ap¬ 
pearance — *  The  CVm/Iict,’ published  originally 
under  the  title  of  ‘  The  Freeihinking  cf  Pcts- 
sion,*  and  *  Resignation.*  They  presented  a 
melancholy  view  of  the  moral  struggles  in  the 
heart  of  a  noble  and  virtuous  man.  From  the 
first  of  these  poems,  Schiller,  happily  and  wise¬ 
ly,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  struck  out  the 

Eassages  most  calculated  to  offend.  What 
and  would  dare  to  restore  them  ?  The  few 
stanzas  that  remain  still  suggest  the  outline 
of  dark  and  painful  thoughts,  which  is  filled  up 
in  the  more  elaborate,  and  in  many  respects, 
most  exquisite  poem  of  *  Resignation,*  Virtue 
exacting  all  sacrifices,  and  giving  no  reward— 
Belief  which  denies  enjoyment  and  has  no 
bliss  save  its  own  faith ;  such  is  the  sombre 
lesson  of  the  melancholy  poet — the  more  im¬ 
pressive  because  so  far  it  is  truth — deep  and 
everlasting  truth — but  only,  to  a  Christian,  a 
part  of  truth.  Resignation,  so  sad  if  not  look¬ 
ing  beyond  the  earth,  becomes  joy  when  as¬ 
sured  and  confident  of  heaven.  Another  poem 
in  this  intermediate  collection  was  no  less  sub¬ 
jected  to  severe  animadversion.  We  mean 
‘  The  Gods  of  Greece.*  As  the  poem  however 
now  stands,  though  one  or  two  expressions  are 
not  free  from  objection,  it  can  only  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  poet’s  lament  for  the  mythology  ^ich 
was  the  fount  of  poetry,  and  certainly  not  as  a 
Reasoner’s  defence  oi  Paganism  in  disparage¬ 
ment  of  Christianity.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
Schiller’s  mind  was  so  essentially  religious, 
that  we  feel  more  angry,  when  he  whom  we 
would  gladly  hail  as  our  light  and  guide,  onlv 
darkens  us  or  misleads,  than  we  should  with 
the  absolute  infidelity  of  a  less  grave  and  rev¬ 
erend  genius.  Yet  a  period — a  transition 
state — of  doubt  and  despondency  is  perhaps 
common  to  men  in  proportion  to  their  natural 
dispositions  to  faith  and  veneration.  With 
them,  it  comes  from  keen  sympathy  with  un¬ 
deserved  sufferings — from  grief  at  wickedness 
triumphant — from  too  intense  a  brooding  over 
the  mysteries  involved  in  the  government  of 
the  world. '  Skepticism  of  this  nature  can  but 
little  injure  the  Irivolous,  and  will  he  charita¬ 
bly  regarded  by  the  wise.  Schiller’s  mind 
soon  outgrew  the  state  which,  to  the  mind  of 
a  poet,  altove  all  men,  is  roost  ungenial,  but 
the  sadness  which  the  struggle  bequeathed 
seems  to  have  wrought  a  complete  revolution 
in  all  his  preconceived  opinions.  The  wild 
creator  of  the  ‘  Robbers,*  drunk  with  liberty, 
and  audacious  against  all  restraint,  becomes 
the  champion  of  ‘  Holy  Order,’ — the  denouncer 
ot  the  French  Republic — the  extoiler  of  an 
Ideal  Life,  which  should  entirely  separate  Ge¬ 
nius  the  Restless  from  Society  the  Settled. 
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oily  in  the  three  ScandinaviinSutes,  and 
into  calm  reapect  for  all  ttiat  cuatoin  aanc-  .  L  rm.  i  .  r  .u 

Uoned,  and  eolation  haJlowed.  in  Germany.  The  latter  wuntry,  from  the 

“But  even  during  the  painful  transition,  of  affinity  of  its  language  with  Denmark,  from 
which,  in  hia  minor  poems,  glimpaes  alone  are  the  derivation  of  its  children  from  the  aaros 
visibl^  Skepticism,  with  Schiller,  never  inaulta  common  stock,  and  from  the  identity  of 
the  devoted,  or  roodts  the  earoeat  mind.  It  religion  once  professed  by  both,  must 

may  Imve  sadness-— bu^ever  scom.^  It  is  the  ^  warm  interest  in  such  works  as 

3 uestion  of  a  traveller  who  has  lost  his  way  in  «iwv.,..k* 

le  great  wildan>a..,bnt<rhomoam.  with  hi.  ^e. too,  it  may  ^  thought, 

reUew.apekera,  andhaa  no  hitler  laughter  for  ?“«•“  ‘o  ^  f"  mimneible  to  aoch  aub- 

their  wandering  from  the  goal.  This  division  jects.  The  majority  of  us  spring  from  the 
begins,  indeed,  with  a  hymn  which  atones  for  same  great  race ;  we  had  once  a  dialect  no 
wlmtever  pains  us  Hi  the  two  poems  wh^e  less  cognate  than  the  German  with  the 
Mrain  and  spirit  so  gloomily  contrast  it,  viz.,  language  of  this  poem ;  and  the  numtu’ous 
the  matchless  Md  immortal ‘^Tyrim  to  deities  of  Scandinavia  were  as  devouUy 

“  worshioned  on  the  bank,  of  the  Th.mei 


memaiememMoimnioriU'/fymnio  ^f  Scandinavia  were  aa  devoady 

lo&Widr„g‘'5h’,S^ani;r^  0“  the  banka  of  the  ThamM 

the  enthusiaam  of  devout  yet  gladsome  adora-  ^  *8  on  thoM  of  the  Danu^ 

tion,  and  ranking  amongst  the  most  glorious  8ud  the  Elbe.  But  we  have  no  longer  the 
bursts  of  worship  which  grateful  genius  ever  same  advantage  as  the  Germans,  in  possess* 


rendered  to  the  benign  Creator. 


ing  a  dialect  closely  allied  with  the  Danish 


**  And  it  is  peculiarly  noticeable,  that,  what-  or  Swedish:  it  may  indeed  be  doubted 
ever  Schiller's  state  of  mind  upon  theological  whether  the  English  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 

hTcaiclolly  a&ent  from  it,  it  i.  yet  a  poem  9^  ‘I*®  ">«"  ‘he  Ffench  hu  with  the 

that  never  could  have  been  written  but  in  a  Latin;  for  though  the  roots  may  be  kindred, 
Christian  age,  in  a  Christian  land—but  by  a  the  construction  and  genius  of  the  two  ara 
man  whose  whole  soul  and  heart  had  been  at  almost  as  divergent  as  if  they  belonged  to 
one  time  ^ nay  wo#  at  the  very  moment  of  com-  distinct  families  of  language.  This,  a| 

^Itipn)iumredaiid  raSa^  with  Aat  6rm  least,  is  certain,— that  a  modern  Engliah- 
belief  in  God’s  goodness  and  his  lustire — that u _ _ :i„  i 15 zu 


"»‘®  e“''y  Je*"*  French  or 
that  exulting  and  aeraphic  eheerfulne^  which  fP““h  than  the  tongue  of  his  remote  fore- 
associates  joy  with  the  Creator— msd  that  ani-  f8thcrs.  Again,  the  Germans  are  little  en- 


lood  of  r 
Cnristif 
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mated  affection  for  the  brotherhood  of  roan-  grossed  by  commerce,  which  in  this  coun¬ 
kind,  which  Christianity,  and  cWistianity  try  is  so  fatal  to  literary  resarch,  and  still 
alon^  in  its  pure,  orthodox,  gospel  form,  need-  less  by  those  silly  conventionalities'  which 
ing  M  aid  from  schoolman  or  philosopher—  absorb  so  much  of  an  Englishman’s  time, 
taught  aud  teaches.”  p,,,  lif, 

ing  nothing. 

_  The  book  before  us  enjoys  thi  singular 

distinction  of  being '  regard^  as  a  body  of 
i,  mythology  no  less  than  a  poem.  For  the 

(EHLENSCHLiEOER’S  GODS  OF  THE  elucidation  of  ancient  religious  dogmas, 
NORTH.  and  of  the  Scandinavian  objects  of  worship, 

it  is  quoted  with  nearly  as  much  gravity  as 
Fnwtk*  AtWoMin.  ijdda  itself.  In  each  of  these  points  of 

I%e  Gods  of  the  North ;  an  Epic  Poem,  view  we  shall  for  a  few  moroento  regard  it. 
By  Adam  aSkUnseUager.  Translated  As  a  mythologisl,  CEhlenschIhger  closely 
from  the  Original  Danish  into  English  follows  the  modern  school  of  Northern  crit- 
Verse.  By  W.  E.  Frye.  Pickering.  *C8i  headed  by  the  celebrated  Finn  Mag- 

nussen.  In  this  school  the  most  ancient 
The  fame  of  GShlenschl&ger  has  by  deities  of  Scandinavia  are  personihea- 
some  writers  been  termed  European.  This  tiona  of  the  powers  of  nature.  *'  Thus,” 
it  just  as  absurd  as  the  declaration  of  the  says  the  translator,  ”  the  earth,  the  sun, 
three  tsilors  of  Tooley-street,  “  We>  the  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  sea,  rivers,  wood^ 
people  of  England.”  In  the  sooth  of  Eu-  mountains,  &o.,  all  have  their  pesuliar  di¬ 
rope,  this  Danish  poet  is  not  known  even  viniiies;  and  as  these  were  considered  the 
by  name.  In  France  be  has  just  been  heard  cause  of  light  or  of  darkness,  of  warmth  or 
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of  cold,  of  fertinty  of  btrrenness,  of  the 
eternal  vicissitudes  of  the  year,  month  or 
day,  as  well  as  of  tlie  destructive  eifiects  of 
storms,  tempests,  floods,  volcanoes,  earth¬ 
quakes,  See.,  to  the  idea  of  their  existence 
t^came  conjoined  the  belief  of  their  super¬ 
human  power.  They  were,  therefore,  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  arbitrary  rulers  of  nature,  who 
bad  their  separate  principalities,  circles,  and 
districts  in  her  empire ;  and,  as  we  ascribe 
to  them  our  own  passions,  caprices,  and 
necessities,  we  naturally  endeavor  to  capti¬ 
vate  their  good-will,  or  avert  their  anger,  by 
prayers,  sacrifices,  presents,  or  penances.’* 
The  case,  we  are  informed,  is  precisely  the 
same  in  the  Greek,  the  Egyptian,  the  Hin¬ 
doo,  the  Celtic,  and  all  other  forms  of  my¬ 
thology  that  have  ever  prevailed  among 
men.  But  yet,  with  all  respect  for  the 
authors  and  supporters  of  this  theory,  it  has 
often  staggered  us,  and  no  doubt  many  of 
our  readers.  Is  it  not  too  refined  for  an 
early^  and  therefore  a  barbarous  state  of  so¬ 
ciety  f  Can  we  reasonably  admit  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  body  of  priests  at  such  a  period 
sitting  down  to  devise  a  system  of  philoso¬ 
phical  mythology,  so  complicated  and  so 
profound,  as  frequently  to  elude  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  the  most  learned  and  most  ingen¬ 
ious  moderns!  Above  all,  can  such  a 
possibility  be  admitted  in  reference  to  the 
sacerdotal  order  in  Scaudinavja,  or  in 
Asiatic  Scythia  !  If  such  a  science  did  ex¬ 
ist,  it  most  have  been  confined  to  the  priesu 
— for  all  history  proves  that  it  was  unknown 
to  the  people  at  large.  But  the  truth  is, 
Scandinavia  had  no  priesthood  properly  so 
called.  Any  warrior,  any  man,  could  sac¬ 
rifice  at  the  altar ;  and  though,  as  we 
might  expect  in  a  patriarchal  state  of  soci¬ 
ety,  the  more  solemn  sacrifices  were  per¬ 
formed  by  the  head  of  the  family  or  clan, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Aiey  had  a 
spiritual  character, — that  they  differed  in 
this  respect  fromthe  younger  branchesof  the 
same  family,  further  than  in  their  superiority 
of  rank  as  the  more  direct  representatives 
of  some  ancestral  hero.  Where,  indeed, 
could  priests  be  found  in  a  country  where 
there  were  so  few  temples  in  whicK  they 
could  serve!  In  those  few  there  were 
doubtless  ministers  to  light  the  fires, 
to  keep  the  sacrificial  vessels  clean,  to  take 
care  of  the  statues,  and  to  afford  their  help 
on  festive  occasions.  But  from  all  that  we 
can  infer,  they  had  no  peculiar  privileges  of 
any  kind  :  their  sacrifices  were  not  a  whii 
more  efficacious  than  .those  of  the  rudest 
and  grimmest  warriors  that  ravaged  the 


maritime  coasts  of  Northern  Europe. 
When  the  patriarchal  chief,  or  the  sea- 
king,  wished  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  any 
deity,  the  next  rock  was  altar  enough. 

If,  then,  there  was  no  distinct,  united, 
powerful  sacerdotal  body  to  devise  a  philo¬ 
sophical  religion,  the  origin  of  that  religion 
must  be  sought  under  circumstances  wide¬ 
ly  different  from  those  so  recently  assigned. 
It  may.  indeed  be  affirmed  that  no  religion 
had  such  an  origin.  In  all  countries,  and 
among  all  nations,  that  origin  has  been  one 
of  extreme  simplicity.  The  heavenly  bodies 
have  uniformly  been  the  first  objects  of  ad¬ 
oration.  Deified  mortals  have  probably 
beenjthe  second.  The  personification  of  phy¬ 
sical  laws  apparent  in  the  operations  of  na¬ 
ture,  have  Monged  to  an  advanced  stage  of 
society, — when  the  sacerdotal  body  had 
obtain^  much  influence  over  the  popular 
mind,  and  to  preserve  that  influence  en¬ 
deavored  to  surround  their  craft  with  mjrs* 
tery.  When  countries  have  long  enjoyed 
comparative  peace ; — when  the  orders  of 
society  have  long  been  established,  and 
there  has  been  leisure  for  contemplation ; — 
then  indeed  the  more  inquiring  portion  of 
the  priesthood,  struck  with  the  absurdities 
of  the  popular  belief,  have  attempted  to  re¬ 
concile  the  fundamental  tenets  of  their  faith 
with  nature  and  reason.  In  the  Homeric 
times  (which  bear  great  resemblance  to 
those  of  pagan  Scandinavia)  we  observed  no 
such  refined  notions.  There  is  no  priest¬ 
craft  there,  but  priest  and  people  alike  join 
in  admitting  the  grossest  tenets  of  idol¬ 
atry.  But  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato  the  human  mind  had  made  too .  long 
a  progress  to  be  satisfied  with  the  absurdi¬ 
ties  of  its  infancy.  It  insisted  on  calling 
in  the  aid  of  allegory  to  reconcile  the  popu¬ 
lar  mythology  with  more  advanced  concep¬ 
tions.  The  system  was  still  further  refin^ 
by  subsequent  commentators  on  those  great 
writers,  the  more  zealouslv  after  Chris¬ 
tianity  arose  to  expose  the  foulness  of  the 
pagan  creed.  Such,  too,  was  the  natural 
progress  of  things  in  Egypt,  such  in  Persia, 
in  India,  and  wherever  else  circumstances 
favorable  to  the  intellectual  development 
rose  into  existence.  But  in  Scandinavia, 
or  in  the  country  whence  Scandinavia  de¬ 
rived  the  bulk  of  her  population,  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  never  existed.  Both  Northern 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia  have  in  all  ages 
been  strangers  to  philosophical  reflection. 
Idolatry  in  its  grossest  forms,  whether  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  starry  heavens  and  the  other 
visible  objects  of  nature,  or  to  the  kouls  of 
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deified  mortals,  has  satisfied  them.  They 
have  been  contented  to  hold  the  popular 
creed  as  they  received  it,  without  inquiry, 
without  reasoning  at  all ;  or  if  they  have 
made  additions  to  it,  those  additions  have 
been  of  the  same  nature  as  the  original 
stock — ^just  as  gross  in  the  eye  of  common 
sense. 

The  partiality  with  which  the  northern 
antiquaries  (including  those  of  Germany) 
have  dwelt  on  the  philosophic  origin  of 
thc^ir  ancient  religion  is  natural  enough. 
It  vindicates  their  ancestors  from  4he  more 
brutal  features  of  idolatry,  and  assigns 
them  a  place  in  the  intellectual  history 
of  man,  not  less  distinguished  than  that 
occupied  by  the  most  renowned  sages  of 
the  world.  But  it  will  not  bear  the  test 
of  scrutiny.  It  is  contrary  to  known  facts 
of  history,  and  to  known  principles  of  the 
human  mind.  If  it  has  been  adopted  in 
other  countries,  especially  in  our  own  (and 
all  our  recent  critics  have  eagerly  adopted 
it),  it  furnishes  another  illustration  of  the 
mania  which  leads  men  to  follow  without 
examination  the  path  indicated  by  some 
adventurous  predecessor.  The  poor  sheep 
have  been  unjustly  treated :  they  do  not 
follow  the  beaten  track  with  more  undevi¬ 
ating  perseverance  than  animals  of  another 
species. 

In  these  remarks,  we  are  far  from  denying 
that  there  are  indisputable  traces  of  a  my- 
thologic  meanii^  in  the  ancient  religion  of 
Scandinavia.  What  we  contend  for  is, 
that  they  are  not  coeval  with  that  religion, 
•—that  they  have  been  incorporated  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  times.  We  dispute  too  the  very 
notion  of  a  mythical  system.  In  fact,  a 
close  observer  will  be  struck  by  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  materials  on  which  that  system  is 
said  to  be  founded.  They  appear  to  be  the 
fragments  of  more  than  one  pc^ular  faith. 
Probably  there  is  great  justice  in  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  when  the  Goths  under  the  historic 
Odin  invaded  Scandinavia,  they  engrailed 
their  own  dogmas  on  the  creed  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  inhabitants.  The  Thor  of  the  latter 
was  evidently  the  Supreme  God  of  the 
North  before  the  Asiatic  invasion;  after¬ 
wards  we  find  him  occupying  the  second 
rank,  being  removed  to  make  way  for  the 
deified  Odin.  In  like  manner  the  realm  of 
giants — Jotunheim— appears  to  have  held 
Rtmore  prominent  place  in  the  creed  of 
the  old  inhabitants  than  in  that  of  the  Asi¬ 
atic  invaders.  The  two  religions  appear 
to  have  amalgamated  at  an  early  period, 
long  before  tte  dawn  of  authentic  history. 
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It  is  on  this  hypothesis  only  that  we  can 
account  for  the  widely  divergent  genius, 
often  the  directly  contradictory  principles, 
of  the  Scandinavian  mythology.  The  basis 
was  demon,  the  superstructure  hero,  wor¬ 
ship  ;  the  former  characteristic  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  race  from  that  of  Odin’s  followers, — a 
race  if  not  identical,  certainly  kindred  with 
the  Celtic.  Where  the  empire  of  the  stran¬ 
gers  was  imperfectly  established,  as  in  the 
hills  of  Norway,  and  in  the  scarcely-accessi- 
ble  forests  of  Sweden,  Thor  preserved  most  of 
his  honors — a  fact  evident  from  the  elder 
or  poetic  Edda.  In  other  parts,  especially 
in  Denmark,  Jutland,  and  Germany,  he 
was  merely  the  son  of  Odin,  a  deity  more 
kindred  with  the  genius  of  Gothic  warriors. 

If  we  turn  to  CEhlenschl&ger  as  a  poet, 
we  shall  find  little  reason  to  term  his  present 
effort  an  epic.  It  wants  unity,  the  very  first 
requisite  of  such  a  species  of  composition. 
It  does  not  relate  to  one  subject,  but  to  a 
great  variety  of  subjects ;  nor  has  it  a  design 
apparent  throughout.  In  fact,  it  contains 
the  exploits  of  gods  or  giants  (demons)  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other,  without  any  thing  like 
unity  of  action,  and  consequently,  without 
the  necessary  degree  of  interest  to  place 
the  poem  in  such  a  classof  composition.  But 
a  poem  it  cannot  with  justice  be  called ;  it  is 
a  succession  of  poems,  each  with  a  distinct 
subject  and  action.  The  reader  who  has 
gone  through  Mallet’s  *  Northern  Antiqui¬ 
ties’  (whether  in  the  introduction  of  the 
*  Uistoire  du  Danemarc,’  or  in  Percy’s 
translation,)  is  already  acquainted  with  the 
substance  of  the  volume  before  us.  The 
imagery,  the  language,  the  sentiments, 
sometimes  the  very  form,  are  the  poet’s; 
and  from  the  elder  Edda  some  my  thologic 
principles  are  derived,  of  which  Mallet 
made  no  use.  The  poem  too  (if  such  we 
must  call^it)  is  pervaded  by  a  critical  spirit 
of  which  that  historian  had  scarcely  a  con¬ 
ception.  But  these  are  adjuncts,  not  es¬ 
sentials;  so  that  in  the  department  of  in¬ 
vention  there  is  little  to  arrest  our  notice. 

In  these  observations,  however,  we  are 
far  from  disputing  the  merit  of  CEhlen- 
schl&ger  as  a  poet.  «That  he  has  considerable 
powers  of  description,  great  sweetness  of 
language,  and  even  great  range  of  fancy ^ is 
evident  even  from  the  present  work,  in  which 
he  was  straitened  by  the  positive  tenor  of  his 
authorities.  His  merits  too,  so  far  as  they 
respect  language  and  versification,  must  be 
better  appreciated  by  his  own  countrymen 
than  by  foreigners,  who  cannot  be  expected 
to  have  a  very  critical  insight  into  such 
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matters.  By  the  former  he  is  hailed  with 
one  shout  of  admiration ;  and,  though  na¬ 
tional  partiality  may  swell  the  note,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  admiration  is 
just. 

As  to  the  translation  of'Mr.  Frye,  it  is  evi¬ 
dently  one  of  more  than  ordinary  merit. 
While  faithful,  it  is  generally  elegant  and 
spirited.  We  have  particularly  admired  the 
variety  of  the  measure  in  the  different  cantos, 
— noe  asy  attempt,  yet  necessary  to  display 
the  versatile  powers  of  the  Danish  poet. 
Hence,  the  translation  roust  be  read  with 
pleasure,  even  by  readers  familiar  with  Mal¬ 
let.  Still  in  this  country,  for  the  reasons 
already  given,  neither  the  poem  nor  its 
subject  is  likely  to  become  popular. 

We  are  somewhat  puzzled  where  to  se¬ 
lect  an  extract  from  *  The  Gods  of  the 
North,’ — the  fables  being  much  too  long 
for  our  limits,  and  considerable  explanation 
being  required  to  render  both  the  charac¬ 
ters  and  the  incidents  intelligible  to  readers 
little  versed  in  the  Northern  mythology. 
We  will  venture,  however,  on  the  charac¬ 
teristic  opening  of — 

Tkt  Journey  of  Skimir. 

Now  Skirnir,  eager  his  zeal  to  prove, 

Down  Bifrost  urges  bis  course  amain. 

And,  speeding  through  Herlha’s  gloomy  grove, 
Soon  reaches  the  Giant’s  drear  domain. 

’Twas  like  the  wind  blowing  o’er  the  road. 
Which  gate  nor  barrier  hath  power  to  stop  : 

’Twas  like  the  blast  raging  o’er  the  flood. 

Which  lashes  to  foam  the  billow’s  top. 

Now  Skirnir  thought :  Pitch  dark  is  the  night, 
Brakes,  briers,  and  brambles  impede  my  course  : 
And  the  wind  and  the  rain  with  ail  their  might 
’Gainst  the  bosom  beat  of  ray  iaded  horse. 

But  if  no  Giant  in  th*  hour  of  need 
To  give  me  refuge  as  guest  will  deign, 

Then  Skirnir  must  on  bis  panting  steed 
Return  in  haste  to  Valhalla  again.” 

To  Elivagor  he  chose  the  road, 

He  came  to  a  fiord,  and  fain  would  cross  : 

And  there  at  the  brink  a  ferryman  stood 
With  wrinkled  brow,  and  with  aspect  cross. 

**  Who  art  thou,  fellow,  that  standst  so  grave 
Upright  in  thy  bark  ?’’  thus  Skirnir  cried  : 

“  If  thou  wilt  ferry  me  o’er  the  wave, 

I’ll  give  thee  oatcakes  and  herrings  beside. 

**  Upon  ray  shoulder  my  wallet  see  ! 

Therein  of  provisions  a  store  I’ve  put.” 

Then  answered  the  ferryman  scornfully: 

Fine  horseman  thou  with  thy  shoeless  foot ! 

A  woollen  kirtle  is  all  thy  treasure. 

Yet  thou  talkst  like  a  lord  of  wealth  and  power. 
Ha !  tbinkst  thou  slaves  to  thy  will  and  pleasure 
Us  Giants  to  find  at  the  midnight  hour 

SKIRNIR. 

Steer  hither  thy  bark !  thou  grumbling  wight ! 
Thy  name  and  thy  lineage  quick  declare ! 


Why  stand  there  idle  the  livelong  night, 

And  lose  every  chance  to  earn  a  fare  F 

HARBARD. 

A  Nidding  is  he  who  denies  his  name ; 

Yet  were  I  base  as  the  torrent’s  scum, 

My  birth  to  reveal  I’d  feel  no  shame  : 

’Tis  not  such  as  thou  shall  make  me  dumb, 

SKIRNIR, 

I  seek  not  to  cross  the  fiord,  I  swear, 

To  teach  thee  manners  and  language  meet: 

But  thou  hast  perchance  a  sister  fair. 

Who  would  more  courteous  a  stranger  greet : 

Or  thou  art  link’d  to  a  beautepus  bride, 

Who  would  not  disdain  on  a  youth  to  smile: 

'  Then  ferry  me  quick  to  the  other  side  ! 

I  fain  would  commune  with  her  awhile. 

f 

HAEBARD. 

Aye !  aye  !  our  females  are  smart  and  &ir ; 

That  Odin  himself  must  needs  confess : 

1  only  wish  more  renown’d  they  were 
For  constancy  and  for  gentleness. 

If  in  search  of  beauty  thou  makest  thy  trip, 
Thou’lt  meet  with  dames  that  will  please  thee 
well : 

But  beware  lest  a  kiss  from  the  wife’s  soft  lip 
Be  repaid  by  a  kiss  from  the  husband’s  steel ! 

SKIRNIR. 

Like  dogs  forsooth  are  your  mountain  brood. 
Envious  and  snarling  and  quarrelsome ; 

Who  to  other  creatures  refuse  the  food, 

Which  they  themselves  can  never  consume. 
Incapable  of  true  love  are  ye. 

Yet  ye  fain  would  exact  return  of  love : 

Ye  seek  not  to  hid*  your  inconstancy. 

Yet  expect  your  matrons  should  constant  prove. 

HARBARD. 

Thou  hast  talk’d  enough  :  *tis  an  envious  theme : 
Now  rest  thee,  and  quench  thy  thirst,  and  eat ! 
But  ere  I  ferry  thee  o’er  the  stream. 

Thou  must  proof  exhibit  of  talent  meet. 

No  fare  from  travellers  I’m  wont  to  take ; 

But  if  they  cannot  give  answers  good 
To  every  question  I  choose  to  make, 

Down  at  once  they  sink  in  the  dark  blue  flood. 

And  now  the  goblin  began  to  ask 
Young  Skirnir  about  the  orbs  of  heaven  : 

What  various  names  (’twas  no  easy  task) 

To  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  were  given : 

To  earth  and  water,  to  fire  and  air. 

To  plants  and  trees,  to  the  wind  and  rain : 

Ana  what  the  lerms  expressive  were, 

I  Which  all  their  properties  explain. 

But  Skimir’s  answers  never  fail, 

And  all  his  ready  wit  display  : 

**  The  earth  is  called  by  the  Asar,  vale; 

Ry  the  »  ky  the  Vaner,  yeay; 

The  cave  of  nutate,  by  dwarfii  ’tis  named : 
Fruit-bearer f  by  all  the  Giant  brood.” 

Then  Harbard,  raising  bis  oar,  exclaimed  : 

In  truth,  my  hero '.  thon  answerest  good.” 

**  Heaven,”  Skimir  quickly  then  rejoin’d. 

Is  termed  by  the  Asar  tMCssitng’  blue; 

The  Vaner  term  it  the  realm  of  yeind  ; 

And  drypsal  ’tis  call’d  by  the  Dvergar  crew :  , 

Fairloft  by  the  Alfa :  by  the  Giants”tis  bight 
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Ophtim**  All  these  answers,  'twas  plain  to  see, 
Were  much  approved  by  the  ftrrjing  wight, 

And  Skirnir's  cakes  be  devoured  with  glee. 

**  To  the  moon  by  the  Dwarfs,  I  know  full  well 
OtydUno-Mhiner  the  name  is  given : 

By  the  Asar,  dreamer  in  the  vale : 

By  Hela,  *tis  term’d  the  wheel  of  heaven : 

By  the  Alfa,  year-reckoner :  the  Giants  proud 
With  the  name  ineonetant  soil  the  moon 
Then  Harbard  chuckled,  and  cried  aloud : 

(« Much  knowledge,  'tis  plain  thou  hast,  my 
son!” 

**The  sun  is  call’d  the  darter  qf  rays 
In  Valaskialf  by  the  Asar  all: 

But  the  Dwarfs,  who  cannot  endure  its  blaze, 
Sifkt-hlinder  the  glorious  orb  miscall : 

’I’is  named  by  the  Alft  the  wreath  of  gold : 
Jfight-vanqeisher  by  the  Giant  breed.'" 

These  answers  grave  Harbard  much  extoH’d, 
And  herrings  he  eat  with  his  oaten  bread. 

**The  cloud  that  flits  the  heavens  along 
la  term’d  by  the  Asar,  the  ear  of  Thor ; 
Rain-dropper  in  every  Vaner’a  song  ! 

And  nciMnoey  base  in  the  Giant’s  lore ! 

By  the  Alfii  shade-giver  ;  the  Dwarft,  who  thrive 
In  their  ^ts,  and  dislike  the  glare  of  day. 

To  the  cloud  the  term  umhrelU  give. 

Since  it  shields  them  well  from  the  solar  ray. 

^  The  wind  doth  many  a  title  claim 
From  the  ^nizens  of  air  and  earth  : 

The  wide-emhraeer  is  its  name, 

TheMast’rer,  railer^  and  so  forth. 

The  mUai-melter,  the  smaky-veU'd^ 

Are  appellations  given  to  fire. 

And  hair  of  the  earth  the  trees  are  call’d. 

When  their  branches  wave  in  their  green  attire.” 

Fresh  questions  the  boatman  grave  proposed. 
But  the  answers  of  Skirnir  never  fail. 

Of  day  and  of  night  the  name  he  posed. 

And  those  bestow’d  on  com  and  ale. 

Then  Harbard  said :  **  Ne’er  met  my  eyes 
A  man  w  ith  wisdom  so  profound : 

Tet  Gestur’s  riddleit,  I  surmise. 

Will  for  beyond  thy  reach  be  found.” 

Grim  Harbard  now  unmoor'd  his  bark. 

And  briskly  Skirair  stepp’d  on  board ; 

For  naught  he  valued  the  Giants  dark. 

And  felt  secure  with  bis  trusty  sword. 

And  though  the  frightful  boatman  stared 
As  stiff  as  a  corpse  with  bis  evil  eye, 

Yet  not  a  whit  was  the  hero  scar^. 

For  his  witchcraft  all  he  could  well  defy. 

Whoever  opens  the  volume  will  probably 
be  in  no  haste  to  lay  it  aside  until  he  has 
reached  the  end.  It  is  a  pleasing  addition 
to  our  literature ;  and  from  the  translator's 
notes,  it  is  equally  a  useful  one, — to  the  few, 
we  mean  (pity  they  are  so  few !)  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  subject 
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A  Manual  of  the  Political  Antiquities  of 
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It  has  been  a  frequent,  as  it  is  an  obvi¬ 
ous  remark,  how  broad  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  histories  of  European  States  and 
those  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  reigns  of 
despotic  monarchs  in  India  or  Babylonia, 
Constantinople  or  Cairo,  have  a  wearying 
and  uninstructive  sameness.  In  the  mili¬ 
tary  history  alone  do  we  look  for  variety  ; 
and  except  when  it  derives  a  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  from  the  nations  with  whom  they  are 
in  collision,  their  wars  are  often  as  unwor¬ 
thy  of  detailed  record  as  the  brawls  of  sav¬ 
ages. 

An  exception  to  the  general  remark  is 
found  whenever  we  find  a  well-organized 
priesthood  side  by  side  with  the  otherwise 
despotic  king.  The  conflict  of  such  pow¬ 
ers  uniformly  supplies  important  materials 
for  history;  and  if  the  records  of  early 
Egypt  could  be  magically  recovered,  they 
would  for  this  reason  have  a  great  interest. 
In  fact,  the  reason  why  the  lives  of  barbari¬ 
ans  have  so  little  to  instruct  us,  is,  because 
they  act  as  mere  individuals,  guided  by 
personal  caprice,  out  of  which  no  great  law 
of  humanity  can  develop  itself.  In  conso* 
quence,  we  learn  no  more  from  their  histo¬ 
ry,  than  we  know  already  from  observing  the 
conduct  of  children  and  of  uneducated  per¬ 
sons.  But  when  men  begin  to  act  as 
masses,  having  enough  of  organization  to 
preserve  some  sort  of  identity  through  long 
lime ;  a  large  part  of  the  capriciousness  of 
individual  character  is  neutralized.  Hence 
the  history  of  a  corporation,  however  insig¬ 
nificant  or  however  corrupt,— whether  it  1^ 
the  petty  community  of  Niebuhr's  native 
Ditmarsh,  or  the  great  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood — if  continued  through  several 
generations,  becomes  a  worthy  subject  for 
philosophical  reflection. 

It  would  be  rash  to  imagine  that  Asia 
never  developed  fixed  political  institutions 
other  than  that  of  priesthood.  So  great  e 
chasm  intervenes,  Iwth  of  time  and  of  space, 
between  ourselves  and  the  ancient  Bactri- 
ans  and  Indians,  that  very  much  may  hava 
existed  which  we  do  not  suspect.  In  fact, 
the  report  has  reached  us  of  flourishing  re- 
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pablics  on  the  western  side  of  India,  in 
▼er j  early  ages ;  but  no.  fragment  of  their 
history  has  been  preserved.  The  earliest 
nation  in  which  a  high  culture  of  the  arts 
of  life  went  on  side  by  side  with  an  advanc¬ 
ing  constitution,  is  the  far-famed  Pheni- 
cian  confederacy ;  and  not  long  aAer,  her 
yet  more  powerful  daughter  Carthage.  The 
latter  state,  like  Tyre,  was,  in  fact,  only 
the  principal  member  of  a  great  federation : 
every  member  having  r  certain  internal 
freedom  guaranteed  to  it,  with  its  own  pe¬ 
culiar  usages ;  yet  all,  for  certain  purposes, 
acting  together,  especially  for  common  de¬ 
fence,  under  recognised  leadership.  It  is 
by  a  peculiar  and  surprising  disaster  that 
we  have  entirely  lost  the  internal  history  of 
these  most  intelligent  and  active  communi¬ 
ties.  We  are  mortified  by  knowing  that 
ample  native  histories  were  not  only  com¬ 
posed,  but  were  actually  within  the  reach 
of  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  might  have 
had  them  translated,  and  transmitted  them 
to  us.  No  Herodotus  arose  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  whose  lively  gossip  might  insure  the 
preservation  of  his  versatile  work  :  and  the 
ponderous  erudition  of  Yarro  has  perished 
so  entirely,  that  we  are  leA  to  mere  sur- 
inise  on  the  question  whether  his  volumin¬ 
ous  collections  would  lessen  the  loss  which 
we  now  lament.  The  only  extra-European 
literature  of  antiquity  which  has  been  pre¬ 
served  to  us,  is  that  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 
It  has  for  us  a  value  of  its  own  which  can¬ 
not  be  equalled.  But  the  very  fact  that  the 
Hebrews  were  a  peculiar  people,  set  aside 
for  Jehovah,  *  dwelling  alone,  and  not 
numbered  among  the  nations,*  so  cut  them 
off  from  their  natural  kinsfolk,  the  Phenici- 
ans  and  Syrians,  that  their  institutions  and 
fortunes  are  in  no  respect  blended  with 
theirs. 

Thus  we  are  forced  to  regard  the  Greeks 
as  the  earliest  people  who  have,  for  os,  a 
history.  From  them  we  fitly  derive  the 
words  Politics,  Policy,  Monarchy,  Tjranny, 
Aristocracy,  Oligarchy,  Democracy ;  since 
among  them  first  can  we  recognize  all 
these  ideas  or  institutions  in  full  activity. 
We  must  look  to  the  physical  geography  ofj 
Greece  as  the  immediate  cause  of  this, 
though  not  forgetting  the  instincts  and  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  Hellenic  races.  It  has 
been  often  observed  that  in  different  parts 
of  Greece  itself,  even  in  later  times,  there 
was  a  tendency  to  oligarchy  in  wide  and 
fertile  plains,  where  cavalry  could  be  reared 
and  could  act  advantageously ;  to  democra¬ 
cy  on  the  sea  ,coaat ;  and  to  a  more  mixed 


constitution  on  undulating  and  less  fertile 
tracts.  But  besides  this,  (which  indeed 
must  be  received  with  caution,)  the  form 
of  Greece  as  a  whole  put  great  impediments, 
in  the  way  of  a  universal  monarchy.  Its 
lofty  mountains  and  narrow  winding  valleys 
its  uiinavigable  rivers  and  isolated  plains, 
gave  every  advantage  for  the  growth  of 
many  independent  communities :  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  social  state  in  each,  one  or 
another  class  attained  the  preponderating 
political  power.  Those  who  fell  under  tlm 
displeasure  of  the  ruling  body,  found  a 
refuge  in  some  neighboring  state ;  and  this, 
in  early  times,  was  perhaps  the  chief  cause 
which  tempered  the  despotic  tendencies  of 
royalty.  Priesthoods  existed  in  Greece,  as  in 
Rome ;  but  the  priests  did  not  form  a  caste, 
nor  an  organized  order  ^  and  had  seldom 
much  power  either  to  resist  the  king  or  en¬ 
slave  other  classes  of  the  community.  It 
would  seem  that  the  absence  of  a  priestly 
order  is,  in  fact,  the  great  phenomenon 
which  has  from  the  beginning  distinguish¬ 
ed  the  European,  as  opposed  to  Asiatic 
I  civilization ;  for  we  claim  the  Phenician 
and  Punic  systems  as  European,  although 
not  on  the  soil  of  Europe ;  and  in  this  re¬ 
spect  they  agreed  with  ancient  Greece  and 
Italy.  Cdonization  in  all  these  countries, 
whether  by  land  or  sea,  went  on  unchecked 
by  the  mother  state,  simply  because  its  exec¬ 
utive  arm  was  not  strong  enough  to  stop,  cw 
long  enough  to  reach  the  fugitive.  In  con¬ 
sequence  no  artificial  system  of  rule,  such 
as  that  of  a  technical  and  official  priesthood, 
could  follow  the  tribes  in  their  migrations; 
but  those  commanded  reverence  and  obedi¬ 
ence,  who  by  superior  knowledge,  energy 
and  hereditary  reputation,  seemed  to  de¬ 
serve  it. 

The  Homeric  Greeks  were  already  in 
possession  of  all  the  chief  arts  of  social  life, 
and  by  commerce  with  Asia  were  able  to 
obtain  any  farther  improvement  which  they 
needed :  but  they  bad  broken  the  fetters  of 
caste  and  priesthood,  under  which  those 
arts  were  first  brought  to  high  excellence. 
How  the  priestly  power  first  fell,  no  history 
informs  us ;  but  it  may  be  suspected  that 
it  was  a  gradual  revolution,  of  vast  geo¬ 
graphical  extent ;  if  indeed  that  power  was 
ever  spread  over  some  considerable  Indo- 
European  tribes.  To  India,  Bactria,  and 
northeastern  Persia  (i.  e.,  Ariana)^  we 
look,  as  great  nuclei  of  priestly  influence : 
and  these  nations,  like  P^ypt,  attained  the 
earliest  social  eminent.  The  glimpses 
which  we  get  of  Asia  Minor  would  make 
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US  suppose  that  special  temples,  and  priest-  pendent  states,  speaking  a  common  lan- 
hoods  attached  to  them,  had  been  venera-  guage,  and  holding  in  the  main  a  common 
ted  and  wealthy  from  extreme  antiquity,  religion,  contained  in  the  great  national 
but  that  the  mountainous  character  of  that  poems, — states,  which,  though  united  by 
region  had  so  facilitated  the  rise  of  local  in-  public  games  held  periodically,  as  well  as 
fluence,  that  the  priesthood,  becoming  he-  by  continual  commercial  intercourse,  yet, 
reditary,  degenerated  into  royalty.  This  in  every  political  sense,  were  strictly  sep- 
would  form  an  intermediate  link  between  arate,  without  any  organization  even  for  * 
the  state  of  Greece  and  of  Bactria.  An  defensive  confederacy, 
hereditary  priest-king,  whose  kingly,  pow^  One  island  of  Greece  is  in  size  so  con- 
er  rose  out  of  the  Generation  for  his  temple,  siderable  as  to  have  formed  in  itself  a  sepa- 
would  aim  to  keep  up  the  cdd  religious  no-  rate  nebula  of  allied  or  hostile  states — the 
tions  and  ceremonies,  but  without  the  in-  **  hundred-citied  Crete,”  which  has  for  us, 
tellectual  influence  of  a  priestly  caste,  in  most  respects,  as  enigmatic  a  history  as 
Perhaps  then  this  institution  underwent  a  Etruria  or  Bactria.  All  that  we  hiow 
gradual  modification,  during  the  migration  about  it  points  to  the  conclusion  that  in  it 
of  the  Grecian  tribes  from  the  East.  the  Greek  (or  Aehsean)  people  attained  to 

The  old  saying,  that  “  a  rolling  stone  great  wealth  and  strength  at  a  far  earlier 
gathers  no  moss,”  is  well  applied  to  socie-  period  than  any  where  else.  Even  Greek 
ties  of  men.  Not  until  the  waves  of  Gre-  religion  may  seem  to  have  been  derived 
cian  migration  had  been  hushed,  could  so-  from  it,'  since  it  is  called  the  birthplace  of 
ciety  take  any  fixed  form,  or  any  thing  de-  Jupiter.  Upon  its  soil  reigned  the  earliest 
serving. the  name  of  **  institutions  ”  arise.  Greek  potentate  who  can  be  regarded  as  a 
Without  denying  that  something  is  due  to  historical  reality, — Minos;  whose  powerful 
the  peculiarity  of  Greek  genius,  (an  argu-  fleet  is  believed  by  Thucydides  to  have  first 
paent  which  we  think  the  learned  Qermans  suppressed  the  pirates  on  the  Greek  seas, 
are  apt  to  overstrain,)  we  are  persuaded  Tradition  ascribed  to  him  even  the  main- 
tbat  even  the  lowest  of  the  tribes  of  the  tenance  of  a  cruel  dominion  over  Attica, 
human  family  will,  in  course  of  time,  crys-  and  while  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  all 
tallize  into  political  form,  if  only  it  be  fore-  such  tales  must  be  allowed,  the  tales  would 
ed  into  local  coherence.  Strongly  mark-  never  have  been  invented,  but  for  a  firm 
ed  as  are  the  African  peculiarities  in  the  traditional  belief  of  the  wide-spread  power, 
Egyptian  and  the  Etbiq>ian,  we  yet  find  which  in  the  anti-Trojan  times  Crete  en- 
in  both  those  nations  a  very  early  culture  joyed.  But  this  early  civilization  seems  to 
pot  to  be  despised ;  depending,  no  doubt,  have  destroyed  itself  by  intestine  war. 
<Hi  the  well-defined  outline  of  the  region  The  Achaean  cities,  at  a  later,  time  could 
which  they  inhabited.  It  may  be  remark-  not  resist  the. Dorian  invaders,  whose  coin¬ 
ed,  that  those  Grecian  states  advanced  nies  impressed  a  new  form  on  all  Crete-; 
most  rapidly,  which  by  their  position  had  and  so  completely  were  its  energies  crip- 
access  to  the  sea,  with  but  narrow  landed  pled  during  the  historical  era  of  Greece, 
possessions.  Such  was  **  the  wealthy  Cor-  that  this  largest  of  the  islands,  entirely 
inth,”  and  those  islands  which  were  large  peopled  by  Greeks,  is  scarcely  heard  of  as 
enough  to  defend  themselves  single-handed:  politically  important, 
nay,  and  even  the  little  iEgina.  Such  also  Although  happily  other  parts  are  not  so 
were  the  colonies  to  Sicily,  Italy  and  Asia,  dark  to  us  as  Crete,  yet  in  times  during 
who  were  debarred  from  spreading  inland  which  we  have  only  fragmentary  notice,  a 
by  the  hostility  of  the  old  inhabitants.  The  whole  age  was  passed  ;  in  length  doubling 
wide  extended  system  of  piracy  was  to  the  the  historical  period  of  Grecian  constitu- 
more  advanced  communities  a  **  pressure  tions.  For  from  Lycurgus  to  the  Persian 
from  without,”  formidable  enough  to  keep  war  (of  Darius)  was  above  920  years  ;  and 
down  internal  factions,  and  force  them  into  from  the  latter  event  to  Alexander  the 
amicable  compromise ;  and  when  the  in-  Great  was  about  100.  So  slight  and  caso- 
CTcase  of  national  navies  and  the  progtess  al  is  our  information  concerning  the  earlier 
of  legitimate  traffic  had  put  down  piracy  period  of  the  Greek  states,  that  we  are  apt 
b?  pea,  and  the  last  great  territorial  ex-  to  exaggerate  to  our  minds  the  rapidity  with 
change  of  pi^ulation  by  land — the  Dorian  which  they  ran  their  course.  The  consti- 
occlipation  of  Peloponnesus — had  given  to  tutional  history  of  Athens,  for  instance, 
the  diverse  clans  tbeir  final  abode;  Greece  may  occupy  perhaps  nearly  nine  centuries, 
presented,  the  aspect  of  a  cluster  of  inde-  — from  Theseus  to  Demetrius  the  Phaleri- 
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an;  bat  of  this  wa  are  well  acqaaiated  on-  sion  under  great  preasnre,  where  all  explo> 
ly  with  the  two  last,  haring  onerely  glimp-  ding  tendencies  aro  kept  down ;  but  a  light, 
see,  more  or  less  distinct,  concerning  that  airy,  and  brilliant  civilisation  came  forth, 
which  preceded.  Now,  from  Romulus  to  like  the  beautiful  buddings  of  spring,  too 
Aagustos,  is  a  period  barely  exceeding  soon  to  wither.  Here,  however,  we  see 
seven  centuries;  and,  when  we  consider  the  earliest  world  of  Greek  international 
how  great  was  the  gap  between  kingly  politics,  in  which  must  have  been  raised 
Rome  and  the  Rome  whose  literature  we  many  a  shrewd  and  widely  informed  states- 
possess,  we  might  almost  be  justified  in  man,  and  uo  contemptible  amount  of  po- 
coraputing  the  actual  development  of  the  litical  experience  accumulated,  soon  to  pass 
Roman  constitution  from  the  war  of  Por*  over,  by  living  communication,  to  the 
senna  at  earliest,  and  this  would  reduce  mother-country,  an  unusual  bequest  from 
the  interval  to  about  four  centuries  and  a  child  to  parent  Transitory  as  was  this 
half ;  yet  we  are  a{rt  to  think  that  the  insti-  state  of  things,  it  had  for  the  time  alV  the 
tutions  of  Rome  unfolded  themselves  more  conditions  which  are  needed  for  the  inwaxd, 
slowly  than  those  of  Greece.  and  outward  development  of  a  natioa*^sMa,. 

In  fact,  concerning  the  constitutional  in  the  relation  of  individuals  to  the  slate^. of 
history  of  the  most  flourishing  Grecian  col-  one  order  to  another,  and  of  each  tndnpeo- 
onies,  as  Miletus,  Byzantium,  Rhodes,  dent  community  to  those  exterior  to  it.  All 
Syracuse,  we  know  almost  nothing;  they  detailed  history  of  their  peaceful  organic 
burst  upon  our  view  as  brilliant  phenome-  changes  or  vident  revolutions  has  perish- 
na,  when  already  in  their  prime  and  in  ed ;  but  we  know  that  the  most  powerful 
their  final  shape.  We  know  that  none  of  city,  Miletus,  endured  civil  contentions  of 
them  were  very  recent  states,  though  (as  atrocious  intensity,  and  that  she  had  already 
is  usual  with  colonies)  their  infancy,  was  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant,  when  her 
short,  since  they  started  with  the  political  arduous  straggle  with  the  Aydian  power 
experience  of  the  mother  city.  One  gen-  began. 

erd  fact  appears  to  result  from  what  we  Miletus,  it  is  observed,  psomised  to  be-- 
know  of  the  Grecian  colonies — viz.,  that  come  an  earlier  Athens  in  Asiatic  Greece.^ 
in  all  of  them,  the  Dorian,  or  even  i^lian  Intheelegantarts,  and  in  manufactures  suit*, 
institutions,  tended  to  uphold  aristocracy,  able  for  commerce,  she  was  inferior  to  n(me 
while  maritime  commerce  exerted  aeon-  of  her  contemporary  states;  in  distant  navi^ 
trary  eflfect,  Those  states,  which  united  gation,  she*  was  burdy  surpassed  by  the 
the  two  ppposing  principles,  had,  on  the  Phocaeans,  who  rivalled  the  Sidouians. 
whole,  the  happiest  temperament,  as  The  number  of  colonies  which  acknowledg- 
Rhodes,  Byzantium,  and  Corinth.  Ionian  ed  her  as  their  (real  or  adopted)  mother 
institutions  had  the  greatest  affinity  with  city  was  so  great,  that  she  seemed  destined 
foreign  coromeroe  and  seamanship,  and  to  be  the  centre  of  a  great  maritime  con- 
ran  out  rapidly  into  democracy  and  turbu-  federacy.  In  poiKical  and  musical  accom- 
lenee ;  though  even  .  here  there  seem  to  plishments,  not  Miletus  alone,  but  all  Asi- 
have  been  fortunate  exceptions,  as  in  Chi-  atic  Greece,  was  far  ahead  of  the  mother 
os.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  nearness  of  country,  insomuch  that  Hoipcc  himself  was 
the  Lydian  monarchy  exerted  so  little  pow-  held  to  be  an  Ionian  of  those  parts.  The 
er  on  these  Asiatic  communities,  to  force  earliest  school  of  philosophy,  called  the 
them  into  closer  confederacy.  Of  these,  Ionian,  had  its  origin  in  Miletus.  Here 
at  lent  the  lonians  and  Dorians  had  their  first  we  read  of  maps  and  sun-dials ;  hence 
annual  solemn  meeting ;  but  there  are  rea-  also  came  the  earliest  essays  at  history,  and 
sons  for  believing  that  it  had  almost  solely  the  first  cultivated  prose.  HecateusofMy^ 
a  religious  or  festive  object.  Certainly  tus,  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos,  Xanthon  ibe 
there  was  in  the  later  times  of  their  inde-  Lydian,  Herodotus  of  Halicarnassus,,  were 
pendence,  no  fixed  defensive  alliance,  no  all  Greeks  of  Asia,  and  the  chief  stioMilus  to 
common  treasury,  no  public  officer  appoint-  mental  enterprise  appears  to  have  cmne 
ed  to  watch  over  their  joint  interests ;  and  from  Miletus.  But  all  these  promises  of 
we  know  several  cases  in  which  they  fell  good  were  blighted  by  adverse  political 
into  border  warfare.-  Nevertheless,  this  events.  Out  of  the  seditious  of  Miletus  roee 
very  freedom  enabled  all  the  elements  of  a  tyranny.  No  soflkHently  close  alliance 
greatness  to  expand  with  greater  rapidity  :  with  her  neighbors,  to  resist  the  Lydian 
not,  indeed,  with  the  tranquil,  harmonious,  power,  prov^  practicable.  Gyges,  the 
and  abiding  results  which  attend  on  expan-  first  monarch  of  a  new  dynasty  in  Sardis 
VoL.  V.— No.  IV.  31  /  /  , 
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ha^  made  himself  master  of  Colophon;  his 
descendants,  Sadyattes  and  HalyaUes, 
waged  an  eleven  years’  war  against  Miletus ; 
and  the  celebrated  Crossus  at  last  reduced 
to  subjection  all  of  the  continental  colonies. 
Considering  the  obstinate  defence  made  by 
Miletus  single-handed,  and  the  tyranny  un¬ 
der  which  she  had  fallen,  it  cannot  be  doubt¬ 
ed  that  in  dose  alliance  and  with  an  efficient 
central  executive,  these  Grecian  .  states 
would  have  been  able  to  set  at  defiance  the 
whole  force  of  Sardis,  and,  probably,  also 
the  mightier  Persian  empire. 

The  idea  of  a  federal  union  was  quite  na¬ 
tive  to  Greece,  and  h  was  the  only  way  in 
which  their  constitutions  could  have  per¬ 
manently  thriven.  Tradition  told  of  an 
ancient  Amphyctiony,  (so  these  unions 
were  called,)  formed  in  Argos,  under  Acri- 
sius,  in  tiroes  of  extreme  antiquity.  The 
Trojan  war  was  supposed  to  have  been  un¬ 
dertaken  by  a  compact  alliance  of  kings, 
whom  Tyndarus  had  entangled  in  a  certain 
oath.  The  onion  of  all  Attica  into  a  single 
state  would  seem  to  have  been  nothing  but 
the  euthtmasia  of  an  ancient  Arophictiony, 
which  first  embraced  the  parishes  of  Attica 
in  a  common  bond,  and  finally  merged 
them  in  one.  One  such  confederacy  lived 
on  into  the  historic  period,  but  it  was  like 
what  the  Greeks  fabled  of  Tithonus — shriv¬ 
elled  and  weak  with  old  age,  a  mere  ghost 
of  a  corporation,  useless  for  all  honest  and 
honorable  ends.  It  had  no  moral  force, 
because  the  states  were  disproportionately 
represented  in  it ;  and  no  physical  force, 
because  it  had  scarcely  any  executive 
means  of  its  own.  The  love  of  liberty  in 
Greece  took  too  local  and  petty  a  form ;  and 
the  jealousy  natural  to  it  was  wedded  to  an 
intense  love  of  individual  power.  Hence, 
as  in  the  United  States  of  America  the  sep¬ 
arate  communities  severally  limit  the  cen-‘ 
tril  power  c€  Congrera  to  the  minimum 
that  is  enough  ibr  the  most  necessary  affairs, 
so  in  Greece  did  the  states  that  formed  an 
Arophictiony;  and  the  result  of  this  must 
generally  be,  that  the  central  body  loses 
even  the  power  io  save  the  members  from 
mutual  warfare.  Its  efficiency  being  wholly 
derivative,  the  means  of  acting  may  be 
withheld  at  pleasure.  Thus  the  Greek  fed¬ 
erations  for  the  most  part  stagnated  into 
mere  religious  unions ;  and  the  public  fes¬ 
tivals,  as  at  Olympia  and  Delphi,  never 
grew  into  political  importance. 

’  So  extreme  an  isolation  of  small  states, 
exposed  them  at  once  to  foreign  enemies, 
and  to  slavery  from  domestic  usurpation. 


[August; 

The  rise  of  Tyrants  was  a  phenomenon 
spread  over  all  Greece  during  a  certain  pe¬ 
riod  ;  and  deserves  peculiar  attention,  not 
only  as  marking  a  particular  era  in  the 
growth  of  states,  but  ^cause  we  have  noth¬ 
ing  in  European  despotism  which  in  full 
atrocity  is  parallel  to  that  which  the  Greeks 
called  Tyranny.  The  increase  of  wealth  in 
cities  was  generally  a  previous  phenomenon, 
and  in  no  small  measure  a  cause  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  usurper.  Strange  as  this  may  at 
first  seem,  it  is  readily.,  explained  by  con¬ 
sidering  the  very  small  scale  on  which  Gre¬ 
cian  communities  were  built,  which  at  once 
made  usurpation  easier,  and  the  usurper’s 
yoke  more  intolerable.  But  we  must  here 
go  into  the  natural  history  (so  to  say)  of  a 
Grecian  state,  with  somewhat  more  mi¬ 
nuteness. 

In  spite  of  the  legendary  mist  surround¬ 
ing  the  early  history  of  Athens  and  Sparta, 
we  can  discern  enough  of  the  outline  of 
their  constitutional  history  to  perceive 
what  laws  were  at  work,  and  in  what  order 
they  took  effect ;  and  the  fragmentary  no¬ 
tices  which  we  have  of  other  states,  com¬ 
bine  to  assure  us  that  (making  allowances 
for  the  Doiians  and  lonians,)  the  following 
account  is,  in  the  main,  true.  The  free 
population  was  originally  divided  into  no¬ 
bles  and  commonalty,  by  a  rather  sharp 
line ;  and,  as  chief  of  the  nobles,  (primus 
inter  pares^)  a  king  took  the  lead,  with  de¬ 
fined  prerogative.  *  The  king,  generally  he¬ 
reditary,  would  appear  in  Athens  to  have 
been  elective,  though  the  election  sought 
to  confine  itself  within  one  family.  Every 
where,  however,  the  succession  to  the 
throne  was  wo  liable  to  be  disputed,  and 
the  feuds  of  royal  families  so  fierce,  that 
the  kingly  authority  became  more  and  more 
depressed,  and  except  at  Lacedsemon,  van¬ 
ished  entirely.  At  Athens .  we  can  trace, 
how  it  was  at  first  elective,  though  for  life ;  ■ 
was  then  changed,  even  in  name,  into  or- 
chon,  or  *  magistrate,’  for  life ;  then  into  a 
magistracy  for  ten  years.  The  election 
was  farther  thrown  open  to  more  and  more 
families ;  the  office  was  afferwards  made 
annual ;  at  a  still  later  time,  was  bestowed 
with  reference  to  property  and  character, 
but  not  birth;  and,  finally,  was  bestowed 
by  the  lot. 

The  changes  took  place  at  times  so  dis¬ 
tant,  though  all  in  the  same  direction,  as  to 
prove  that  individual  will,  talent,  or  caprice 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  result. 
When  a  kingdom  has  thus  been  gradually 
converted  into  an  aristocracy,  and  the 
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commonalty,  meanwhile,  had  in  part  be¬ 
come  enriched,  in  part  had  fallen  into 
great  indigence  by  the  natural  increase  of 
population  on  a  pre-occupied  soil,  feuds  of 
course  arose,,  which,  however  they  might 
in  some  places  be  hushed  by  introducing 
the  richest  commoners  into  the  nobility, 
could  have  no  end  while  a  mass  of  the  pop¬ 
ulace  was  in  distress.  Such  a  .state  of 
things  always  breeds  demagogues ;  and  if 
a  demagogue  of  noble  birth,  and  considera¬ 
ble  wealth  appears,  he  attracts  the  mob 
around  him  as  their  natural  leader.  The 
temptation  to  such  a  man  was  very  great, 
to  help  himself  into  supreme  power  while 
helping  his  party  out  of  their  miseries. 
Between  him  and  the  nobility  the  war  was 
one  of  extermination,  except  in  the  rare 
cases  where  moderate  demands  were  made, 
and  yielded  to  early  enough.  By  confisca¬ 
ting  their  wealth,  and  forgiving  all  the  debts 
due  to  him,  if  in  a  lucky  moment  he  could 
gain  military  possession  of  the  city,  he  ef¬ 
fected  two  objects  at  once— -he  swept  down 
all  his  natural  rivals,  and  he  gratified  the 
cravings  of  his  impoverished  supporters. 
Nmr  was  it  very  difficult,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  to  occupy  th&  city  and  govern¬ 
ment  by  a  coup  dt  main.  No  standing  ar¬ 
mies  or  great  police  establishments  exist¬ 
ed  ;  and  if  by  help  of  his  private  retinue, 
and  a '  small  band  of  hired  soldiers,  be 
could  some  night  seize  the  citadel,  in  the 
mmrning  a  dangerous  struggle  awaited  the 
owners  of  property.  When  the  current  of 
public  feeling  turned  decidedly  against  the 
aspirant,  on  his  taking  this  decided  step, 
he  might  be  blockaded  and  starved  in  his 
fortress.  But  if  the  exasperation  of  the 
populace  against  the  nobility  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  give  him  at  once  an  active  co-op¬ 
eration  from  the  mass,  the  rich  men  forth¬ 
with  apprehended,  that  in  the  confusion 
their  warehouses  or  ships  would  be  burned, 
their  houses  destroyed  and  pillaged ;  and, 
even*  if  order  were  restored,  they  would 
have  no  chance  of  conopensation.  The 
richer  commoners,  therefore,  and  all  who 
could  hope  to  be  safe  under  the  usurping 
power,  were  disposed  to  desire  an  accom¬ 
modation  at  all  events,  as  speedily  as  possi¬ 
ble  ;  and  if  this  could  be  attained  in  no 
other  way,  were  likely  to  throw  themselves 
into  bis  party  unconditionally.  In  that 
case,  the  aristocracy  had  no  choice  but  to 
escape  from  the  city,  and  leave  The  tyrant 
to  administer  the  government  at  bis  will.  • 
The  actual  history  of  successful  usurpa¬ 
tion  WAS,  of  course,  variously  complicated, 


according  to  the  place  and  circumstances. 
The  struggle  might  not  be  decided  all  at 
once,  and  the  scenes  of  tumult  and  vio¬ 
lence,  which  the  rich  strove  to  avert  by 
selfish  concession,  would  sometimes  return 
to  their  double  misery.  Moreover,  as  the 
establishment  of  tyrannies  advanced,  a  man 
already  despotic  in  one  city,  would  often 
lend  aid,  for  a  kindred  attempt,  to  a  parti¬ 
san,  a  h^t,  or  a  son-in-law,  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  city,  since  the  proximity  of  freedom 
was  dangerous  to  every  tyrant.  Thus  the 
movement,  as  it  advanced  from  city  to  city, 

:  gained  strength ;  and  even  the  banished 
aristocracy  unwittingly  contributed  to  it. 
For  their  swarms  of  dependents,  whether 
accompanying  them  into  exile,  or  remain¬ 
ing  at  home  in  indigence — men,  perhaps, 
who  bad  been  trained  to  arms  by  their 
masters — were  soon  glad  to  sell  their  mili¬ 
tary  services  to  any  wealthy  aspirant ;  and 
the  tyrants  form^  for  themselves  strong 
body-guards  of  trained  soldiers,  who,  while 
in  speech  and  in  mind  Greeks,  had  singu¬ 
larly  little  concern  for  the  freedom  of  a 
city  politically  foreign  to  them.  A  foreign 
body-guard  was,  to  the  Greek  world,  the 
main  external  criterion  of  tyranny,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  constitutional  monarchy;  and  it 
has  had  its  parallel  in  the  Swiss  guard  of 
the  Bourbons,  as  in  the  German  guard  of 
the  Roman  emperors. 

In  the  great  states  of  modem  times, 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  citizen  in  pri¬ 
vate  life  to  aspire  to  the  supreme  power. 
When  the  French  throne  had  been  left  va¬ 
cant  and  the  nobility  banished,  a  Napoleon, 
who  had  risen  to  eminent  military  fiime, 
succeeded  in  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
affairs ;  but  such  a  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  is  rare  indeed.  It  may,  however, 
be  admitted,  that  a  purely  military  despo* 
tism,  whether  on  a  smaller  or  greater  scale, 
carries  on  implacable  war  against  the  no¬ 
bility.  What  the  tyrants  were  in  Greek 
cities,  such  was  Tiberius  Cesar  and  his 
successors  in  Rome ;  such  have  been  the 
sultans  in  Constantinople;  and  such,  we 
fear,  is  the  great  emperor  in  Peters^rg. 
Where  the  nobility  are,  in-  every  personal 
sense,  equal  to  the  monarch,  and  where 
the  sentiment  ot  loyalty  cannot  exist,  fahh- 
ful  obedience  is  felt  to  be  degrading  and 
loathsome.  Men,  whose  birth,  talents  and 
reputation  caused  them  to  be  feared,  will 
be  hated  by  the  tyrant,  who  generally 
treated  them-  as  L.  Sulla  his  opponents-— 
'  whom  he  chose,  he  drove  out,  and  whom 
he  could,  he  slew.’  Now,  such  a  calamity 
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falling  on  a  great  empire,  like  Rome,  w 
Russia,  is  sad,  no  doubt,  but  to  the  nation 
Si  large,  it  is  bearable  ;  *  for  the  persecuted 
nobles  are  not  only  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
whole,  but  leare  ^neath  them  untouched 
a  rast  body  of  wealthy  and  educated  men 
of  the  middle  orders.  The  very  weight 
and  mass  of  a  modern  nation  is  such,  that 
to  revolutionize  a  weak  government  re^ 
quires  a  combination  of  ten  thousand  hearts 
and  hands ;  and  a  despotic  king  can  afford 
to  be  leas  jealous  and  more  generous,  be¬ 
cause  be  is  safer  in  his  seat.  But  the 
Greek  Urant  knew  that  his  power  might 
be  oveatWown,  as  easily  as  it  had  been  set 
up.  He.felUowards  the  city  less  as  a  king, 
a^  iBQce  as  a  satrap.  He  was  anajous  to 
extost  out  of  k  as  much  as  he  could,  wkUi 
he  eodd^  and  contracted  alliances  and 
affinities  with  barbarian  potentates,  among 
whom,  perb^is,  be  also  laid  up  for  himself 
distant  and  aeccet  treasures.  Under  the 
civil  poiioy  which  such  a  position  suggests 
ed,  tlM  Mch  wane  inordinately  taxed,  and  the 
sources  of  iheir  wealth  often  dried  up.  The 
people  at  large  were  forbidden  the  use  of 
arms,  and  the  upper  classes  lost  their  natural 
sphere  of  public  service.  In  short,  under  a 
tyranny,  the  whole  anunating  spirit  of  a  Gre¬ 
cian  city  departed,  and  its  material  wealth 
and  strength  were  soon  greatly  impaired. 
A  number  of  lyrical  poets  were  no  doubt 
encouraged  to  sing  at  feasts  to  the  praise 
of  wine  or  the  exploiu  of  the  usurping 
houses  or  indeed,  by  more  generous  des¬ 
pots,  from  a  cordial  sympathy  with  elegant 
literature.  But  the  songs  of  freedom  were 
dumb;  martial  strains  awakened  reminis¬ 
cences  too  dangerous ;  even  the  primer  of 
the  Greek  schools — the  moral  verses  of 
^esiod,  the  spiritpstirring  ballads,  of  Homer, 
had  much  in  them  to  alarm  a  tyrant 
1^0  pen  could  be  allowed  to  record  even 
aiin^e  annals;  and  history  was  stifled  in 
its  birth.  PuUio  oratory  there  was  none. 
The  multkude,  deprived  of  all  intellectual 
culture  and  all  manly  exercises,  grew  op 
inlo.eSeminacf  and  sensuality — a  degen¬ 
eracy  which  can  indeed  be  traced  amoug 
the  Lydians  of  Crmsos,  after  their  con¬ 
quest  by  Cyrus,  as  distinctly  as  among 
the  proper  Greeks  of  Asia. 

•  In  confirmation  of  the  deadly  effect  of 
tyranny  on  Greek  cities,  we  may  quote  the 
mildest  instance  of  its  establishment-— that 
of  the  Peisistratide  at  Athena  This  cel¬ 
ebrated  state  was  in  strictness  not  a  aty, 
like  other  Grecian  states,  but  was  a  pro- 
ctiue;  since,  by  a  regulation  attributed  to 


Theseus,  all  Attica  had  been  admitted  to 
the  Athenian  franchise.  On  this,  more 
than  on  any  other  single  cause,  depended 
the  greatness  of  Athens  ;  for  while  Sparta, 
Thebes,  and  other  leading  states,  encoun¬ 
tered  constant  alarm  or  public  hostility 
from  the  province  of  which  they  were  the 
capitals,  all  Attica  was  indissolubly  incor¬ 
porated  into  a  single  civil  community. 
The  same  cause  moderated  perhaps  the 
fierceness  of  her  internal  fkctioos.  Intense 
as  her  sufferings  are  described  to  have 
been  at  certain  crises,  her  revolutions  were 
remarkably  bloodless,  with  the  exception 
of  the  atrocious  conduct  of  the  aristocratic 
faction  towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponne¬ 
sian  war,  and  the  ever*abborred  Thirty 
Tyrants  who  were  kept  up  for  a  year  by 
the  Spartan  arms.  The  cabals  of  a  town 
are  generally  worse  than  those  of  a  province 
mr  eff  a  nation ;  for  the  latter  has  always  a 
far  larger  body  of  neutral  men,  who,  when 
victory  has  been  decided,  may  throw  in 
their  influence  to  miibrce  a  mi^erate  use 
of  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Peisistratus  and 
his  sons  were,  in  strict  Greek -usage,  called 
;  and,  in  fact,  the  father  had  seized 
the  supreme  power  during  no  time  of  con¬ 
vulsion,  nor  for  any  pretended  public  neces¬ 
sity  or  public  service ;  but  from  mere  pri¬ 
vate  ambition,  when  he  might  have  lived 
honored  and  useful  as  a  noble  in  a  prosper¬ 
ous  community.  But  tyrant  as  he  was,  be 
and  his  sons  used  measures  so  mild,  and  to 
so  great  an  extent  pursued  the  welfare  of 
the  commonwealth  that  Thucydides  ven¬ 
tures  to  say,  that  *  these  tyrants  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree  cultivated  virtue.*  Notwith¬ 
standing  this- praise,  the  sudden  start  to¬ 
wards  intellectaal-  greatness,  political  no¬ 
bleness,  martial  bravery,  eomroercial  activ¬ 
ity  and  manufacturing  wealth,  which  the 
Athenians  made  when  tyranny  was  remov¬ 
ed,  shows  how  seriously  it  had  repressed 
the  national  energies.  Their  immediate 
increase  in  bravery  caused  a  pang  of  alarm 
to  Sparta,  and  has  drawn  forth  a  warm  pan- 
^rio  on  democracy  from  the  genial  histo¬ 
rian  of  Halicarnassus.  That  the  Peisistra- 
tidn  bad  no  support  from  any  powerful 
class  of  the  nation  appears  clearly  enough 
in  the.  history,  nor  had  any  such  feeling 
as  loyalty  towards  them  bm  generated. 
Their  alliances  with  foreign  tyrants  and 
their  ready  application  to  the  Persians  to 
restore  them  by  foreign  force,  shows  how 
far  they  were  from  identifying  them¬ 
selves  with  the  true  interests  of  their  coun- 
tryv 


The  great  antagonist  of  the  Ijrants  was 
found  in  Sparta,  whose  highest  calling  it 
was  to  ezterifiinate  these  pests  of  Grecian 
Gommunitief.  Her  own  constitutional  his* 
tory  had  been  very  peculiar.  Instead  of 
destroying  the  kingly  power  at  the  era  of 
its  gener^  decay,  she  first  merely  weaken* 
ed  by  dividing  it ;  add  set  up  the  singular 
phenomenon  of  a  state  with  two  hereditary 
kings-^’orcAs,  not  monarchs.  A  later 
step  was,  to  appoint  annual  magistrates 
called  Ephori,  on  whom  the  current  admin¬ 
istration  devolTcd — another  important  cur¬ 
tailment  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Kingly 
power  so  tempered,  could  stand  its  ground 
even  in  anti-monarchical  Greece.  Reliffion 
added  its  sanctions,  as  the  kings  were  held 
to  be  of  the  sacred  line  of  Hercules,  which 
bad  ruled  over  Peloponnesus  before  the 
Dorian  conquest.  A  state  thus  eminently 
constitutional,  addicted  to  precedent,  and 
fostering  its  old  families  with  antique  vene* 
ration,  was  shocked  at  the  expulsion  of  the 
aristocratic  order  by  tyrants,  and  at  all  the 
attendants  of  revolotion.  We  know  from 
Thucydides  the  bare  fact,  (and  extremely 
important  it  is,  though  the  details  have  not 
come  down  to  us,)  that  the  Spartans 
set  themselves,  on  deliberate  principle, 
to  destroy  the  tyrannies  in  continental 
Greece ;  and  on  this,  their  extended  influ¬ 
ence  must  have  bieen  mainly  founded. 
Wherever  they  had  expelled  a  usurper, 
they  of  course  recalled  t^  ejected  nobility, 
and  aided  them,  for  a  time  at  least,  in 
establishing  the  new  constitution.  This, 
naturally,  would  be  an  aristocracy,  of 
which  the  leading  men  were  likely  to 
be  more  or  less  dependent  on  Spartan  help, 
and  bound  to  her  interest  both  by  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  past,  and  by  prudent  concern 
for  the  future. 

As  long  as  the  Lacedennonians  exerted 
themselves  in  this  directioo  among  the 
tribes  of  Dorian  or  ifiolian  blood,  their 
labors  received  the  reward  which  they 
desired,  and  justly  anticipated,  and  Sparta 
ascend^  slowly  and  sorely  towards  the  po¬ 
sition  which  she  coveted — as  the  freely 
chosen,  legitimate  leader  of  Greece.  She 
knew  nothing  as  yet  of  the  versatile  genius 
of  the  lonians ;  and,  when  she  undertook 
to  deliver  from  tyranny  Attica,  the  chief 
Ionian  state  of  proper  Greece,  she  had  no 
foresight  of  the  results.  It  is  even  alleged 
that  she  Was  impelled  to  the  step  by  frau¬ 
dulent  oracles  from  Delphi,  which  were 
purchased  by  the  gold  of  an  Athenian  no¬ 
ble,  hostile  to  the  Peisiatratide.  It  is  dif¬ 


ficult  to  say,' whether  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  the  frenzy  of  the  Spartan  King,  Cleo- 
menes,  a  man  of  great  talent  and  unusual 
power,  but  who,  alter  a  life  full  of  extrava¬ 
gances,  died  a  maniac.  This  man  dictated 
to  the  Athenians,  as  to  a  subject  people ; 
and  when  they  did  not  submit  as  readily  as 
he  expected,  marched  thhher  in  person, 
and  banished  700  families  at  once.  Upon 
bis  withdrawal,  bis  regulations  were  over¬ 
turned  ;  exasperated  at  which  he  determin¬ 
ed  to  make  his  partisan,  Isagoris,  tyrant  of 
Athens.  He  assembled  a  ^eat  army  of 
Peloponnesians  without  telling  them  the 
object ;  and  the  Bmotians  on  one  ude,  the 
Chalcidians  from  Eubcea  on  the  other,  at 
bis  order  occupied  the  frontier  districts  of 
Attica.  The  irominenl  danger  did  but 
call  out  new  energies  of  freedom  and  hero¬ 
ism  before  unsuspected,  in  the  forlorn  and 
apparently  hopeless  Athenians,  who  prepar¬ 
ed  at  once  for  the  most  nnequal  battle. 
But  the  allies  of  Sparta,  now  understand¬ 
ing  her  aims,  could  not  endure  so  disgrace¬ 
ful  a  service :  the  Corinthians  first  boldly 
protested  against  it,  and  withdrew  their 
forces ;  Demaratus,  the  other  Spartan  King, 
encouraged  by  this,  followed  the  impulse 
of  his  own  mind,  and  marched  bis  division 
ofl*  the  field ;  seeing  which,  the  whole  army 
presently  broke  up  and  dispersed  for  their 
separate  homes.  Instantly  the  Athenians 
turned  to  oppose  their  other  enemies,  and 
by  gaining  two  splendid  victories  in  one 
day.over  tm  Boeotians  and  the  Chalcidians, 
earned  a  new  name  in  Greece,  and  estab¬ 
lished  their  independence. 

These  transactions,  by  the  aelf-oonfi- 
dence  and  ambition  which  they  inspired  in 
Athens,  signally  prepared  her  ibr  the 
high  part  which  she  was  soon  to  play. 
Greek  legends  well  known  to  ail,  and  dear 
to  the  memory  of  Ionian  states,  told  how  in 
early  times  Athene  had  ever  btmn  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  all  lonians :  how  magnanimously 
she  had  saved  the  sons  of  Hercules,  whmi 
persecuted  by  the  Peloponnesian  Enrys- 
theus ;  bow  she  had  afterwards  received  the 
Achean  fugitives  driven  out  from  PidopoQ- 
nesus  by  the  flood  of  Dorian  invasion  ;  and 
how  the  same  flood,  when  it  tried  to  over¬ 
pass  its  peninsoiar  limit,  had  raved  in  vain 
again  stthe  shores  of  Attica.  It  was  also  re¬ 
membered  by  all  the  Ionian  colonies  in  Asia, 
Mith  kindliness  and  with  a  certain  venera¬ 
tion,  that  Athena  was  their  mother  city — 
a  tie  at  other  times  weak,  but  which,  at 
this  critical  moment  was  of  vast  import¬ 
ance.  Oppressed  by  the  power,  first  of 
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Lydia,  then  of  Persia,  subjected  also  to  na*  to  Sparta,  while  that  selfish  and  short-sight- 
tire  tyrants  by  the  policy  of  the  Persian  ed  state  was  utterly  neglecting  all  interests 
court,  the  Ionian  states  heard  with  delight  but  its  own.  Whenever  the  Spartans  were 
of  the  new  prowess  of  their  ancient  mother,  willing  to  lead  honorably,  the  Athenians 
and  many  a  heart  beat  high  with  pride,  showed  that  they  knew  how  to  obey  sub- 
that  the  glory  of  the  Ionian  name  was  not  missively.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  enor- 
everywhere  departed.  mons  danger,  there  was  hope  that  all  south- 

Concerning  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  ern  Greece  might  coalesce  into  an  organ- 
Italy^ — SietHots  and  lialiots  as  they  were  ixed  whole,  which,  on  the  retreat  of  the 
called — we  most  say  a  few  words.  The  invader,  would  naturally  absorb  into  it- 
most  powerful  of  these  colonies  were  of  self  the  less  chivalrous  northern  districts, 
mixed  foundation,  though  Dorian  histitu-  The  Dorian  states  would  have  clustered 
tions  prevailed.  Syracuse,  Selimis,  Gela,  around  their  acknowledged  leader,  the 
Gamarioa,  Agrigentum,  and  Himera  were  Achean  round  Athens,  and  even  in  spite 
the  greatest  of  tbe  Siceliot  cities :  Sybaris  of  the  misconduct  of  the  Spartans  in 
and  Croton,  Tarentum  and  Posidonia,  were  the  great  conflict  itself,  so  nobly  did  the 
equally  eminent  among  the  Italiots.  These  Athenians  behaive,  that  during  the  afler-war, 
states  are  more  like  to  Corinth,  than  to  it  would  not  have  been  too  late  for  a  cordial 
any  other  city  in  proper  Greece.  By  com-  permanent  confederacy  on  terms  of  general 
merco  and  by  g(^  institutions,  they  rose  advantage  and  fairness,  leaving  to  the  Spar- 
rapidly  into  wealth,  and  many  of  them  Ians  an  honorary  leadership,  if  only  they 
were  remarkable  for  splendor,  some  for  a  bad  deserved  it.  But  their  narrow-minded 
luxury  amounting  to  effeminacy.  In  con-  system  had  formed  them  to  be  nothing  but 
sequence,  as  we  may  presume,  tyrants  es-  brave Jighters  in  phalanx.  So  utterly  did 
tablished  their  sway  in  the  chief  Siceliot  their  education  repress  individual  ener- 
cities — severe  intestine  wars  followed,  with  gies,  that  if  at  all  put  out  of  their  usual 
a  great  destruction  of  the  aristocracy,  way  they  had  barely  the  common  courage 
which  caused  tbe  constitutions  to  vacillate  of  soldiers ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Platcea, 
between  tyranny  and  democracy.  The  they  took  such  pains  to  avoid  meeting  the 
same  would  probably  have  happened  at  Persians,  and  to  throw  the  brunt  of  the 
Corinth,  but  for  tbe  protimity  of  the  Lace-  fight  oh  the  Athenians,  as  to  draw  on 
deinonians.  Of  the  Italiot  cities  we  know  them  from  Mardonius  the  bitterest  re- 
less  ;  but  the  furious  animosity  between  proaches  for  cowardice.  Even  when  the 
Sybaris  and  Croton,  as  also  the  efleminacy  ;  Persians  were  utterly  routed,  and  a  motley 
of  Tarentum,  although  of  Dorian  origin,  crowd  had  escaped  into  their  camp,  the 
seem  adequately  to  explain  their  degenera-  Lacedeemonians  in  vain  endeavored  to  get 
cy  and  fall.  At  the  time,  however,  when  in;  because,  forsooth,  it  was  impossible 
t^  Persian  war  against  Greece  was  impend-  to  scale  walls  without  losing  the  order 
ting,  the  Siceliot  powers  were  in  great  of  tbe  phalanx.  Here,  therefore,  they 
strength,  and  much  seemed  likely  to  de-  were  helpless ;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
pend  on  the  side  which  they  chose.  Athenians  come  up,  than,  by  dint  of  in- 

The  Persian  war  is  the  great  event  dividual  bravery  they  forced  their  way 
which  precipitated  the  fortune  of  Greece,  over,  although  previously  as  little  ^versed 
derating  it  suddenly  to  a  wonderful  pitch  in  sieges  as  the  Spartans.  From  such 
of  glory,  from  whence  it  was  steadily  to  men  to  expect  genius  would  be  absurd — 
decline,  until  the  whole  country  became  they  had  not  common  versatility ;  they 
disintegrated  by  mutual  distrust  or  enmity,  were  made  to  run  in  a  groove,  and  witl^ 
If  tbe  institutions  of  Lycurgus  could  have  out  their  groove  they  instantly  drove  at 
prepared  tbe  Spartans  to  act  the  part  of  random  into  a  slough  of  mischief.  Thus 
wise  politicians,  tbe  Persian  war  might  have  Pausanias,  then  their  leader,  was  so  puffed 
produced  nearly  unmixed  good  to  Greece,  up  with  bis  own  importance,  as  presently 
The  conduct  of  Athens  was  magnanimous  after  to  make  proposals  for  the  hand  of 
beyond  all  praise.  Great  as  was  her  brav-  Xerxes'  daughter,  engaging  to  subdue 
ery  In  battle,  and  resolute  her  endurance  Greece  to  the  great  king,  on  condition  of 
of  temporary  expatriation  in  preference  to  being  made  tyrant  of  Sparta — an  astound- 
accepting  the  tempting  offers  of  the  Per-  ing  result  of  this  war  of  liberty !  His  iii- 
sians,  all  this  was  made  of  tenfold  value  by  fatuation  was  such,  that  on  finding  the 
-ber  postponement  of  everything  to  the  com-  king  willing  to  negotiate,  be  assum^  tbe 
men  welfare,  and  by  her  generous  conduct  manners,  the  state,  tbe  luxury,  and  (if  we 
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can  believe  it)  the  dress  of  a  Persian  sa¬ 
trap,  as  if  already  a  vassal  of  Xerxes. 
Disgusted  at  his  insolence,  the  allies  turn¬ 
ed  awray  from  the  Spartans,  and  entreated 
Athens  to  become  their  leader. 

This  is  the  culminating  point  of  Athen¬ 
ian  glory.  The  jost  Aristides  was  now  their 
chief  8tate8man,and  to  his  influence  we  must 
perhaps  mainly  ascribe  their  splendid  be¬ 
havior  in  the  whole  war.  But  as  long  as 
man  is  man,  he  will  be  unable  to  endure  un¬ 
controlled  power ;  and  the  disastrous  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Spartans  from  the  confedera¬ 
cy,  (in  fear  lest  other  generals  like  Pausan- 
ias  might  be  corrupted  by  exposure  to 
temptations  so  new,)  took  away  the  check 
without  which  the  Athenians  would  use 
their  good  reputation  as  a  means  of  unjust 
aggrandizement.  The  glory  of  Athens 
had  shot  up  too  suddenly  and  splendidly  to 
last ;  unless  to  temper  her  ambitious  as¬ 
pirations  she  had  met  quick  admonition 
that  a  selfish  use  of  power  would  be  suici¬ 
dal.  In  short,  mounting  speedily  into  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  greatness,  holding  alone  the 
treasury  of  the  confederates,  carrying  on  an 
aggressive  war  against  the  great  king  him¬ 
self,  received  as  natural  head  of  the  lo- 
nians,  and  manifestly  the  first  power  in 
Greece,  Athens  was  intoxicated,  and  for¬ 
got  that  all  her  greatness  was  founded  in 
love  of  liberty,  in  self-sacrifice,  and  injus¬ 
tice.  From  this  moment,  all  hopes  of  per¬ 
manent  freedom  and  happiness  for  Greece 
were  wrecked.  That  further  development 
of  her  constitutions  became  almost  impos¬ 
sible,  which  was  yet  absolutely  needed — 
viz.,  the  cohesion  of  her  cities — or,  as  we 
should  call  them,  her  municipalities — into 
federated  powers,  so  as  to  comprise  the 
whole  Greek  nation  in  a  band  of  perma^ 
nent  amity.  The  glorious  city  began,  in¬ 
deed,  to  exhibit  that  intellectual  greatness 
for  which  she  will  ever  be  remembered. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Ionian  states  betook  it¬ 
self  to  Athens.  The  beautiful  arts  were 
transferred  thither  also,  and  soon  reached 
a  perfection  hardly  since  surpassed.  Every 
thing»which  adorns  social  life  there  show¬ 
ed  itself.  A  simple  and  manly  eloquence 
arose  without  cultivation.  A  profound 
and  delicately  defined  system  of  law~ 
an  elaborate  result  of  ages  of  experience, 
but  ascribing  its  final  perfection  to  the 
wisdom  of  Solon — employed '  and  sharp¬ 
ened  the  discrimination  of  ^mmon  citi¬ 
zens.  The  Father  of  History  produced, 
in  honor  of  his  favorite  Athene,  the  splen¬ 
did  epic  narrative  of, the  war  against  Per¬ 


sia  ;  and,  like  a  second  Ulysses,  taught  his 
readers  the  manners  and  abodes  of  the 
most  distant  nations.  The  mathematical 
sciences  and  elementary  astronomy  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  firmly ;  and,  (as  the  be¬ 
ginning  is  proverbially  the  half  of  the 
whole)  it  might  have  seemed  that  Greece 
and  through  her  the  world,  was  about  to 
commence  a  steady  course  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  and  establishment  of  moral  and  ma¬ 
terial  science.  But,  although,  by  the  im¬ 
petus  already  received,  the  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment  of  Athens  was  destined  to  be 
carried  much  further  yet,  the  seeds  of  de¬ 
struction  to  everything  good  and  great 
were  planted  in  l^r  on  that  day  in  which  « 
she  violated  the  liberty  of  her  allies : 
when,  in  place  of  the  great  king  whose 
fleets  she  had  discomfit^,  she  set  herself 
up  as  the  Tyrant  City  over  Greece. 

There  are  laws  in  the  moral  world  as 
certain  as  any  in  the  material ;  and  among 
the  most  obvious  of  them  is  this,  that  mis¬ 
rule  is  destructive  to  the  ruler.  Govern¬ 
ment  is  an  ordinance  of  God  for  good; 
and  by  doing  good  every  governor  strength¬ 
ens  himself;  or  if  at  any  crisis  the  contra¬ 
ry  seem  to  be  true,  that  is  caused  by  pre¬ 
vious  misgovernment  which  it  is  too  late 
to  remedy.  Athens,  not  contented  with 
ruling  over  her  Ionian  cedonies,  forcibly 
enslaved  those  of  Corinth — the  peaceful 
mercantile  Corinth,  a  city  beloved  by  ail 
Greece,  a  natural  centre  of  union  fer  Do¬ 
rians  and  lonians ;  active  and  intelligent, 
yet  unambitious:  Corinth  whose  spirited 
protests  against  the  meditated  injustice 
of  Lacedsmoc  bad  twice  saved  Athens 
from  imminent  peril.  This  great  ingrati¬ 
tude  precipitated  on  her  the  fatal  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war.  Sparta  might  have  murmur¬ 
ed  in  secret,  disgusted  by  her  rival's  ascen¬ 
dency  ;  but  she  would  never  have  dared 
to  move  against  her,  unless  zhe*  had  been 
goaded  on  by  the  Corinthians,  and  by  a 
sense  that  the  injustice  of  Athens  had  be¬ 
come  too  gross  to  tolerate.  Having  resist¬ 
ed  to  the  last,  the  sage  Archidamus,  the 
best  of  all  the  kings  of  Sparta,  most  unwil¬ 
lingly  began  the  war,  which,  he  warned 
the  confederates,  they  were  likely^  to  leave 
as  a  legacy  to  their  children. 

The  Peloponnesian  war,  lasting  in  all 
twenty-seven  years,  wm  in  almost  every 
sense  a  civii  contest.  It  was  waged  by 
Greeks  against  Greeks:  for  although  Io¬ 
nian  blood  chiefly  was  on  one  side  ai^  Do¬ 
rian  on  the  other,  the  difference  was  only 
like  that  between  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen 
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—their  Uncage  being  mutually  inteiligi*  within  and  by  help  of  Persian  gold  from 
ble,  their  manners,  institutions  and  religion  without,  the  tyranny  which  they  imposed 
BulMtantially  the  same ;  however  varying  in  swept  off  by  proscription  and  violence  in  ten 
form,  as  Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  months  as  many  lives  of  citizens,  as  had 
JBut  this  was  not  all.  Since  Athens  upheld  perished  by  batUe  in.  ten  years, — says  Xen* 
democracy,  and  Sparta  aristocracy,  a  double  q[>hon,  an  aristocratic  and  Laconizing  his- 
faction  was  formed  in  a  majority  of  the  torian.  So  much  we  have  stated  in  sum- 
states  of  Greece ;  so  that  every  community  mary,  to  show  by  what  violence  the  progress 
had  the  enemy  in  its  own  bosom.  To  make  of  the  Athenian  constitution  was  arrested ; 
the  war  more  lingering,  Athens  was  as  on-  the  population  itself  suflbring  so  great  a 
aide  to  oppose  the  combined  force  of  her  cliaiige  as  to  place  a  chasm  <  between  what 
adversftry  by  land,  as  Sparta  by  sea,  and  the  preened  and  what  followed, 
opposite  forces  could  not  be  measured  to>  Although  seventy  or  eighty  rears  more 
gether.  What,  however,  we  are  chiefly  con-  may  be  ctiunted,  before  the  liberties  of 
cerned  with  is,  that  by  reason  of  the  obsti-  At^ns  were  lost ;  nevertheless,  no  further 
nacy  ofihts  intestine  and  unnatural  conflict,  development  or  production  took  place  in  the 
a  shocking  demoralization  ofall  Greece  took  state;  which  was  now  rather  a  dead  ma- 
place.  Half  of  every  state  (so  to  say)  was  chine,  worked  by  the  talents  of  a  succession 
extirpated  or  driven  into  exile  by  the  other  of  able  performers,  than  a  living  organism, 
half.  Instead  of  that  compromise  between  Several  stages  of  progress  may  be  counted 
arittocraoy  and  democracy  which  justice  in  Athens,  besides  those  already  alluded 
and  exp^iency  in  most  cities  demanded,  ilie  to.  The  suppression  of  the  last  remnants  of 
factions  were  goaded  into  implacableenmity,  royal  authority  hfd  lefl  the  old  aristocracy 
and  a  mixed  constitution  was  generally  made  predominant  Under  their  rule  (probably 
hopeless.  As  for  Athens,  the  whole  popula-  from  a  negleet  to  adapt  the  constitution  to 
tion  of  her  country — i.  e.,of  the  province  of  newly  risen  wants)  the  dreadful  crime  and 
Attica,  was  crashed  into  the  walls  of  .  the  anarchy  which  at  length  ensued  gave  rise 
town ;  and  her  celebrat^  statesman,  who  to  the  bloody  but  useless  legislation  of  Dra- 
prcBsed  upon  her  this  measure  as  necessary,  co,  when  the  laws  of  Athens  were  first  corn- 
had  no  (bright  of  the  calamities  it  would  in-  mined  to  writing.  Confusion  and  misery 
dttce.  A  bMTible  plague  flrst  swept  them  continued  thirty  years  longer,  until  the 
away  in  thousands,  the  moral  mischiefs  of  great  revolution  known  in  connexion  with 
which  were  far  worse  than  the  loss  of  life,  the  name  of  Solon.  By  an  enormouscan- 
Next,^fnaa8esof  idle  country  people  need-  celling  of  debts,  by  restoring  captive  debu 
ed  to  be  fed  at  the  public  charge ;  which  was  ors  to  liberty,  by  repealing  the  severe  pen- 
done  1^  paying  them  for  attendance  on  pub-  alties  of  Draco,  by  forgiving  and  recalling 
ito  business.  Under  such  a  change  of  man-  exiled  citizens,  he  did  much  to  tranquil- 
oers,  morals  could  never  have  stood  ;  and,  ize  the  state.  To  prevent  the  recurrence 
in  fe^,  from  this  time  forth  the  Athenians  of  disorder,  he  enacted  a  new  code  of  laws, 
were  no  longer  the  same  people.  The  re-  and  introduced  important  changes  into  the 
euit  was  aided  by  another  event.  Through  constitution.  In  particular,  he  substituted 
the  immense  waste  of  the  life  of  citizens,  properiif  for  birih^  as  a  title  to  civil  office, 
U  became  necessary  to' wink  at  or  encou-  and  established  a  free  trial  by  jury.  ^  The 
rage  adisproportionate  admission  of  foreign-  power  of  supreme  legislation  was  also  ves- 
ert  into  the  franchise ;  so  that  even  in  blood  ted  by  him  in  the  collected  citizens,  but 
the  new  nation  was  diverse  from  the  old.  In  their  assembly  had  not  the  right  to  origi- 
tbe  course  of  the  war,  the  younger  part  of  nate  measures ;  an  authority  which  rested 
the  aristocracy,  unable  to  endure  the  rise  in  the  senate.  Still,  as  the  senate  was  elect- 
of  men  of  lower  rank  into  the  administra-  ed  by  the  people,  this  constitution  was  a 
iion^  became  deeply  disaffected  with  the  manifest  democracy, 
constitution  :  and  the  pressure  on  the  pur-  Unfortunately,  no  adequate  trial  of  it  was 
ses  of  the  rich  which  followed  tlie  losses  at  allowed  to  be  made,  or  the  results  are  un- 
Syracuae,  brought  out  ao  <digarchical  plot,  known  to  us.  For  the  usurpation  of  Peiais- 
which  led  to  vident  seditions. 4  By  the  free  tratus,  which  followed  soon  affer,  nipped  it 
use  of  asaassination,  the  oligarchs  for  a  time  in  the  bud  ;  and  when  the  sons  of  Pcisia- 
■carrigi^  their  objects :  but  the  atrocious  want  tratus  were  expelled,  the  factious  conflict  of 
of  principle  pervading  the  whole  party,  was  Isagoras  and  Cleitthenes  induced  the  latter 
their  ruin.  Finally,  when  the  Lacediemo-  to  project  and  carry  a  new  reform  of  the 
nians  triumphed,  in  consequence  of  faction  constitution,  which,  however  it  may  in  part 
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ha?e  been  useful,  brought  in  at  leaat  ooe 
absurd  and  iujurioua  reguiatioo-— the  elat¬ 
ing  the  chief  magistrates  and  the  senate 
(not  by  ballot t  but)  by  the  /ol.  Cleisthenes 
also  changed  the  old  dirisioo  of  the  people, 
which  was  in  four  tribes,  into  another  of 
ten  tribes.  The  necessity  of  this  is  un- 
known  to  us,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  four  tribes  was  quite  antiquated, 
and,  like  our  *  old  Sarum  and  Gatton’  en¬ 
abled  the  shad(Sw  of  the  past  to  dictate  to 
the  present.  Prerious  to  this,  a  minority 
had  been  able  to  paralyse  the  action  of  the 
majority  ;  but  from  this  moment  the  great¬ 
est  energy  of  will  and  action  showed  itself 
in  all  the  proceedings  of  Athens.  Mere  no¬ 
bility  henceforth  went  for  nothing;  but 
where  it  was  united  to  itersonal  qualities 
and  wealth,  it  commanded  the  esteem  of  the 
people.  With  the  more  energetic  and 
worthy  nobles  the  administration  rested,  al¬ 
most  without  dispute,  (Themistooles  being 
the  only  statesman  of  lower  rank,)  from  the 
reform  of  Cleisthenes,  b.  c.  608,  to  the 
death  of  Pericles,  b.  c.  429.  It  is  remarka¬ 
ble  enough  that  this  final  growth  of  demo¬ 
cracy  at  Athens  should  be  simultaneous  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings  from  Rome. 

.  Both  in  Rome  and  m  Athens,  the  high¬ 
est  prosperity,  at  home  and  abroad,  was  en¬ 
joy^  during  the  period  in  which  the  nobili¬ 
ty  held  the  administration^  and  the  mass  of 
the  people  the  supreme  legislative  power. 
But  in  neither  was  the  nobility,  of  whom 
we  speak,  an  unchangeable  body.  It  was 
praetically  hereditary,  only  because  wealth 
is  to  a  great  extent  hereditary  ;  but  new 
families  were  at  any  time  capable  of  rising 
by  merit.  We  do  not  know  any  special 
causes  which  left  so  few  Athenians  of  noble 
birth  to  supply  the'  place  of  Pericles,  and 
we  are  almost  driven  to  suspect  that  that 
great  man  had  purposely  kept  out  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  all  men  of  high  birth,  who  pos¬ 
sessed  aspiring  and  ardent  minds.  .  On  his 
death,  no  experienced  statesman  of  the  old 
nobility  was  left,  but  the  respectable,  amia¬ 
ble,  unambitious  Nicias  ;  and  almost  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  a  demagogue  of  low  birth  stept  into 
power^-Cleon,  a  tanner. 

May  we  suppose  that  the  middle  class  of 
Athens,  the  manufacturers  and  merchants,  I 
had  already  so  advanced  in  cultivation,  as 
to  be  enable  of  governing  the  state  t  .  We 
certainly  cannot  infer  this  from  the  instance 
of  Cleon;  nor  from  his  successor  Hyper¬ 
bolus,  a  manufecturer  of  lamps ;  nor  from 
Cleophon,  who  came  next ;  but,  in  truth,  it 
is  clear  that  with  an  idle,  ignmrant  populace. 


the  most  random,  flashy,  and  violent  speak¬ 
er  was  likely  to  prevail.  The  older  nobles 
had  many  of  them  hereditary  political  ex- . 
perience.  Miltiades  had  a  patrimonial  king¬ 
dom  in  the  Chersonese,  sm  had  been  long 
in  contact  with  Ion  ion  usurpers  snd  states¬ 
men.  Many  of  them  had  estates  in  Naxos, 
Lemnos,  or  other  islands ;  some  in  Thrace, 
as  the  historian  Thucydides.  Their  politi¬ 
cal  ideas  were  received  by  actual  contact 
with  men,  and  had  far  more  of  the  practi¬ 
cal  than  of  the  speculative.  But  the  young 
nobles  who  grew  up  with  Alcibiades,  had 
studied  politics  (and  indeed  morals)  as  a 
part  of  rhetoric ;  and  while  they  bad  gained 
a  certain  specious  cleverness  in  sophistical 
declamation,  were  so  miserably  deffeient  in 
soundness  of  moral  judgment,  that  we  al¬ 
most  forgive  the  Athenians  for  preferring  the 
homely  vulgarity  and  violence  of  a  Cleon. 

After  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  (as  such)  vanish  for  ever  from  the 
public  administration  at  Athens.  States¬ 
manship  becomes  a  strictly  professional  af¬ 
fair  ;  so,  indeed,  does  the  office  of  general 
— a  mark  of  the  improvement  in  the  arts  of 
war.  Henceforth  every  statesman  has  ooe 
or  more  generals  in  his  party.  The  gener¬ 
als  choose  to  reside  abre^Kl,  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  Athenian  people,  and  iinder  protec¬ 
tion  of  their  army ;  a  large  part  of  which 
now  consists  of  mercenaries,  attacked  to  the 
generals  person.  The  last  point  marks  the 
incipient  break-up  of  the  executive  power. 
The  people  had  no  adequale  funds  for  sup¬ 
porting  armies,  nor  patriotic  zeal  to  serve 
in  person ;  and  what  funds  they  had,  were 
spent  on  their  own  wants  oiLdirersions,  in 
preference  to  foreign  war.  In  such  a  state 
of  things,  some  of  her  own  ^nerals  might 
have  one  day  conquered  Athens,  if  the 
Macedonian  arms  bad  not  done  it. 

The  institutions  of  Sparta  were  well 
adapted  for  one  object,  and  that  one  only--- 
to  enable  a  small  &)rian  army  to  keep  their 
superiority  over  a  rastly  larger  conquered 
people— a  mass  of  disfranchised  freemen 
and  impressed  slaves.  Not  but  that  other 
and  milder  methods  would  have  been  far 
better,  even  for  this  limited  and  unworthy 
end.  Her  nearest  neighbours,  Meesenia 
and  Argos — the  former  trampled  under  foot, 
the  latter  savagely  crippled — bated  her  as 
Poland  hates  Rumia.  Like  a  church  which 
professes  to  be  infellible,  the  constitution 
of  Lycurgus  admitled  no  modification,  and 
could  not  adapt  itadf'lo  change  of  circum¬ 
stances.  When  Sparta  rose  to  power,  her 
ruling  men  always  proved  oppressive,  and 
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her  public  policj  was  uniformlj  alike  sel*  this,  we  must  name  another  circumstance 
fish  and  selMestructite.  Her  constitution  which  strangely  impeded  that  most  desira- 
being  a  mechanism,  not  a  living  power,  had  ble  result — the  blending  of  all  Greece  into 
nothing  that  admitted  of  growth  and  expan-  one  nation  ;  viz.,  the  superstition  against 
sion.  With  the  progress  of  social  corrup-  intermarriage  with  *  strangers,*  as  Greeks  of 
tion,  the  laws  of  Lycurgns  were  neglected,  another  city  were  called.  The  greatness 
not  repealed;  and  the  king  who  tried  to  en-  of  Athens,  as  of  Home,  had  primitively  de- 
fi^ce  them  was  murdered.  Yielding,  at  pended  on  their  braving  the  reproach  of 
last,  to  the  course  of  events,  Sparta  fell  un-  being  a  mongrel  city.,  Each  of  them  had 
der  tyrants,  until  she  was  absorbed  into  the  once  with  much  ease  allowed  foreigners  to 


enmire  of  Rome.  become  naturalized ;  and  tile  resident  aliens 

The  Peloponnesian  states,  under  the  im-  of  Athens,  in  her  best'  days,  were  an  im¬ 
mediate  surveillance  of  Sparta,  suffered  lit-  portant  body  of  men,  who  in  considerable 
tie  from  intestine  didder,  until  the  Spartans  numbers  found  their  way  into  the  register 
had  dbgraced  themselves  by  a  selfish  peace  of  citizens.  Yet  in  the  historical  times, 
with  Athens.  Discontent  and  intrigues,  not  the  least  step  could  have  been  taken  by 
plots,  revolutions,  and  war,  were  the  conse-  the  wisest  Greek  statesmen,  it  would  seem, 
ence^  which  broke  out  still  more  general-  (so  dense  was  the  prejudice  of  the  people,)* 
ly,  when  the  great  war  against  Athens  came  to  admit  the  neighbor  states  to  a  right  of 
to  an  end.  We  have  here  room  to  notice  on-  intermarriage.'  Had  this  been  done,  with 
ly  the  singular  attempt  at  coalition  between  the  simple  regulation  that  children  should 
Argus  and  Corinth,  which  towns  the  de-  be  citizens  of  their  father^ s  city,  a  basis 
mocratic  party  in  each  determined  to  fuse  for  ccmciliation  and  political  union  would 
into  a  single  state.  The  design  was  ex-  soon  have  arisen,  from  the  strong  tendency 
client;  but  since  they  endeavored  to  carry  of  the  rich,  where  language  is  the  same,  to 
it  into  effect  by  wholesale  violences,  a  reac-  form  affinities  with  their  own  order  in 


tion  took  place,  and  it  totally  failed. 


other  cities  rather  than  their  own.  As  it 


Thebes  is  another  great  city  which  we  is,  we  know  of  but  one  important  league  of 
can  trace,  as,  first  a  monarchy,  then  an  this  nature— that  of  Olynthus,  which  was 
aristocracy,  and  finally,  (but  not  till  after  chiefly  between  Ionian  cities ;  and  the  re- 
the  Peloponnesian  war,)  a  democracy,  suit  of  permitting  intermariage  was  soon  so 
Under  the  last  form  of  government,  she  striking,  that  the  Lacedemonians  took 
had  a  short-lived  greatness,  owing  to  the  alarm  at  the  growing  power  of  the  league, 
gosh  of  liberty  excited  in  her  by  the  perfi-  and  under  pretence  of  religion,  sent  an 
dipus  attempt  of  Sparta  to  subject  her  to  a  army  which  succeeded  in  enforcing  its  dis- 
cruel  rule.  But  she  abused,  still  more  solution.  This  fact  goes  strongly  to  con- 
quickly  and  far  more  atrociously  than  firm  what  we  are  otherwise  disposed  to  be- 
Atbens,  the  -power  which  the  heroic  spir-  lieve,  that  Greek  religion  was  the  canker, 
its,  whom  oppression  called  forth,  had  won  at  the  basis  of  Greek  civilization ;  not  only 
for  her :  and  when  young  Alexander,  because  it  kept  up  systematic  immorality, 
in  imperial  fury,  razed  Thebes  to  the  but  because  it  was  essentially  local  and 
ground,  and  sold  her  unhappy  people  into  partial,  and  enforced  the  isolation  of  corn- 
slavery,  though  all  the 'Greeks  shuddered,  munities — practically  regarding  the  Apollo 


but  few  mourned. 


PatrOus  of  Athens  as  a  different  god  from 


Macedonia  was  the  power  by  which  all  Apollo  Carndus  of  Sparta,  so  that  intermar* 
the  previous  Grecian  policy  was  overthrown,  riage  between  the  votaries  of  the  two  was  a 
Its  disproportionate  might  deranged  the  profanation.  On  these  deep-seated  ideas 
balance  of  affairs  in  the  states  which  ultimately  depends  the  weal  or  woe  of  na- 
were  nominally  left  free,  since  a  Macedoni-  tions.  Greece  acted,  and  fell,  and  has  left  us 
an  party  was  sure  to  form  itself  within  the  lesson  of  both ;  but  until  purged  of  her 
each  of  them.  In  the  decline  of  Greece,  a  gross  fkith,  higher  excellence  or  more  per- 


new  confederacy  rose  in  Achaia,  as  it  were 
bom  after  its  time — ^the  Achaean  league. 


manent  prosperity  was  perhaps  impossible. 
The  inherent  defect  of  almost  all  these 


which  showed  for  more  than  a  century  to-  constitutions  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the 
jpstbeir  what  the  states  of  Greece  might  smallness  of  the  scale  on  which  they  were 
nave  done  at  an  earlier  period,  and  what  built.  Few  of  them  were  duly  mizs^;  and 
they  maM  have  done,  but  for  the  singular  yet  on  this,  more  than  on  any  other  single 
institutions  of  Sparta,  and  the  contrast  of  point,  the  excellence  of  a  constitution  de- 
Dorian  and  Achsan  blood.  But  besides  pends.  As  individuals,  we  need  rights. 
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and  equal  rights,  against  the  executive  gor- 
ernment,  because  it  is  as  individuals  that  we 
are  liable  to  oppression  from  it;  bat  by 
the  legislative  power  we  cannot  harmed 
as  individuals.  Laws  touch  us  only  as  mem* 
hers  of  classes ;  hence  it  is  classes,  not 
persons,  which  need  to  be  defended  from 
legislatorial  oppression,  and  classes  there¬ 
fore  that  ought  to  be  represented  (to  use  a 
modern  term)  in  the  legislative  assembly. 
In  such  assemblies,  no  order  scruples  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  another  order  to 
its  own,  if  it  can  do  this  safely.  Inevitably, 
therefore,  if  either  a  nobility  or  a  commonal¬ 
ty  has  unchecked  authority,  one  part  of  the 
state  will  be  injured  and  become'  disaffec¬ 
ted.  Of  all  the  Grecian  '  communities, 
Rhodes  bears  the  most  honorable  name  for 
a  mixed  and  well-balanced  constitution, 
and  for  high  political  integrity;  but  we 
know  too  little  of  the  details  to  judge  how 
far  the  sound  morality  of  her  people  and  the 
goodness  of  her  polity  were  mutually  cause 
or  effect.  Acarnania  also,  a  province  sel¬ 
dom  heard  of  in  history,  enjoyed  for  sever¬ 
al  centuries  a  happy  tranquillity,  broken 
only  by  events  which  set  off  the  moderation 
and  good  fahh  for  which  she  was  .celebrated. 
But  here,  as  elsewhere,  peaceful  unambi- 
tioiisness,  full  as  it  is  of  reward  to  those 
who  enjoy  it,  yet  by  the  obscurity  cast 
around,  it  transmits  no  definite  lesson  to 
posterity.  In  the  more  active  states  of 
.Greece,  and  all  whose  history  is  well  known, 
we  see  that  the  different  orders  of  the 
same  state  could  not  bear  collision  on  so 
small  a  theatre,  without  intense  exaspera¬ 
tion.  Each  side  saw  its  adversaries  so  near, 
and,  an  opportunity  so  within  reach,  as  to 
conceive  the  idea  of  absolutely  extirpating 
them.  Wholesale  banishment  and  confis¬ 
cation  was  the  anticipated  effect  of  revolu¬ 
tion  ;  and  every  civil  commotion  was  too 
apt  to  terminate  in  the  despotic  rule  of  one 
or  other  order.  By  such  convulsions  (that 
nothing  might  be  purely  evil)  the  slaves 
alone  gained.  Herein  is  the  enormous  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  massive  weight  of  European 
states.  To  abuse  the  rights  of  victory  to 
so  awful  an  extent  as  was  customary  in 
Gri^eee,  would  now  be,  if  not  physically 
imfioeBible,  yet  morally  impossible,  except 
after  irritation  that  has  lasted  for  ages.  In 
the  chief  states  of  Europe,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  every  class  of  the  community 
will  be  more  and  more  protected  from  evil 
legislation,  perpetrated  on  it  by  other 
classes;  4nd  all  citizens  have  long  since 
been  theoretically  equal  in  presence  of  the 
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executive  and  judicial  power.  A  slave 
population,  happily,  we  have  not,  such  as 
ever  kept  Sparta  in  tremor  ;*  and  whatever 
may  be  the  actual  oppresskm  of  some  class¬ 
es,  the  fact  is  condemned  and  hated,  the 
instant  it  becomes  notorious.  Even  in  d^ 
roocracies,  as  those  of  America,  mere  ex¬ 
tent  of  territory  gives  a  prodigious  advan« 
tage.  As  long  as  the  United  States  remain 
together  on  their  present  scale,  they  are 
too  strong  to  fear  their  rich  men,  and  will 
never  ostracise  them  from  jealousy.  The 
great  thing  to  be  hoped  and  desired  for  all 
such  communities  is,  that  an  organization 
should  grow  up  strong  enough  to  hold  them 
toj^ther  in  time  of  disccmtent,  and  that 
whenever  a  real  *  aristocracy  ’  arises,  it 
should  be  freely  vested  with  the  exetsutive 
government. 

The  work  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
while  bearing  the  modest  name  of  a  manual, 
is  the  fruit  of  great  research ;  and  presents, 
we  think,  a  more  trustworthy  statement  on 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates  than  will  be 
found  in  any  other  single  volume.  It  is 
one  of  the  series  of  works  for  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  late  Mr.  Talboys,  of  Oxford. 
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[Read  this  article.  Its  concluding  reflec¬ 
tions,  especially,  are  well  worthy  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  both  genuine  and  mistaken  philanthro¬ 
pists.]  Ed.  . 

The  Claims  of  Labor,  An  Essay  on  the 
Duties  of  the  Employers  to  the  Emphy- 
ed,  Pickering.  1844. 

Tub  author  of  this  little  volume  is  already 
favorably  known  to  the  public  as  a  teacher 
of  much  practical  and  homely  wisdom.  His 
former  work,  **  Essays  written  in  the  Inter¬ 
vals  of  Business,*  is  one  of  the  very  few 
didactic  writings  that  ever  fell  under  our 
notice,  really  calculated  to  do  good.  It 
contained  the  well-weighed  reflections  of  a 
man  of  some  experience  and  much  medita¬ 
tion,  on  the  mode  of  actually  applying  the 
acknowledged  principles  of  morriity  and 
prudence  to  the  occupations  and  occurren¬ 
ces  of  daily  life ;  and  the  eflfect  which  it 
was  adapt^  to  produce,  and  we  believe 
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roallj  itas  produced  in  minj  ui§tances, 
■roee,  we  conceive,  mtiolj  from  tbe  cir- 
curaetance  that  it  was  impoaaible  not  to 
feel  during  the  perusal  that  the  moral  at- 
tmamenU  which  it  preached  were  of  no 
romantic  cast  or  difficult  achievement,  but 
palpably  and  promptly  within  the  reach  of 
every  ordinarUy-constituted  mind.  • 

The  present  work  is  of  tbe  same  general 
character,  and  will  sustain  the  author’s 
«ieU>«arned  reputation.  We  can  give  it 
no  higher  praise  than  to  say  that  it  is  em> 
ineatly  suggestive  of  practical  exertion.  It 
is  also  modest  and  unpretending  in  a  rare 
degree.  It  derives  its  chief  value,  as  its 
author  seems  well  aware,  not  from  tbe  nov* 
elty  of  its  'matter<<»for  there  is  little  in  it 
that  is  not  as  old  as  tbe  Sermon  on  tbe 
Mount — but  from  the  momentous  interest 
of  the  subject,  and  the  almost  solemn  ear¬ 
nestness  cSr  the  writer.  Towards  tbe  con¬ 
clusion,  he  says  (p.  165)  : 

**Ido  not  assert  that  1  have  brought  for¬ 
ward  any  specific  or  even  any  new  remedy  of 
a  partial  nature,  for  the  evils  1  have  enumera¬ 
ted.  Indeed,  1  luive  not  feared  to  reiterate 
hacknied  trothi.  But  you  may  be  sure,  that  if 
you  do  not  'find  yourself  recurring  again  and 
again  to  the  most  ordinary  maxims,  you  do 
not  draw  your  observations  from  real  life. 
Oh,  if  we  could  hut  begin  by  believing  and 
acting  upon  some  of  the  veriest  common-pla¬ 
ces  !  But  it  is  with  pain  and  grief  that  we 
come  to  understand  our  first  copy-book  senten¬ 
ces.  As  to  the  facts,  too,  on  which  1  have 
grounded  my  reasonings,  they  are  mostly  well 
known,  or  might  be  so ;  for  I  have  been  con¬ 
tent  to  follow  other  men’s  steps,  too  glad  if, 
by  so  doing,  1  might  assist  in  wearing  a  path¬ 
way  for  the  public  mind  ” 

This  is  true  of  the  book,  as  well  as  sound 
in  principle.  The  author  of  tbe  '  Claims  ’ 
is  an  f$$^eHous  thinker,  if  we  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  expression,  but  not  an  original 
one.  His  thoughts  are  not  original,  inas- 
■uieh  as  they  have  occurred  to  others,  and 
been  pnbliebed  by  otherB,---bot  they  are  tn- 
t^genomt,  inasiiiiiM‘aB  he  has  not  b^rowed 
them,  bat  koM  iMomgki  thorn  out  for  himself: 
and  rafiectioos  whrah  are  the  native  growth 
of  the  jokid  atewlways  Valuable  even  when  I 
not  original;  eomelhing  of  novelty  mnsti 
belong  loibein  as  being  the  productions  of 
a  new  sail. 

In  the  present  soeiil  condition  of  Eng¬ 
land  ihare  is  much  that  is  very  gloomy — 
vary  wretched  "very  abameihl.  But  there 
is  one  bright  feature  in  .the  perilous  and 
BMlmieholy  spectacle;  we  are  becoming 
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conscioas  of  the  mischief  and  misery 
around  us.  We  are  sitting  in  darkness, 
but  the  darkness  has  become  visible.  We 
have  got  as  far  on  our  course  of  aroendo 
ment  as  a  general  acknowledgment  that 
an  immense  amount  of  misery  does  exist, 
and  ought  to  be  removed.  Tbe  great  so¬ 
cial  evils  which  weigh  down  the  mass  of 
tbe  community  are  no  longer  either  ignor¬ 
ed  or  acquiesced  in. 

.  There  u,  indeed,  very  roach  in  the  coo- 
ditiou  of  our  country  that  calla  for  regret, 
aelfreproacb,  and  active  efforts  for  amelio¬ 
ration.  Let  ns  complete  tbe  picture.  We 
have  possessions  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  We  role  over  200,060,000  of  peo¬ 
ple.  We  are  beyond  all  rivalry  the  wealth¬ 
iest  nation  in  the  world.  The  sea  is  cov¬ 
ered  witlt  our  ships  *,  every  nook  and  cran¬ 
ny  of  the  earth  teems  with  tbe  products  of 
our  industry;  our  commercial  enterprises 
are  on  a  scde  of  magnitnde  and  splendor, 
compared  with  which  those  of  tbe  Merchant 
Princes  of  Florence  and  of  Venice  were 
almost  insignificant ;  facilities  of  all  kinds 
are  multiplied  beyond  example;  letters  are 
carried  from  Cornwall  to  Caithness  for  a 
penny;  and  we  travel  habitoally  at  the 
speed  of  tbe  swiflest  race-horse.  Then 
our  metropolis  is  a  very  marvel  of  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  luxury ;  and  the  perfection  of 
the  social  machinery,  by  which  all  the  daily 
wants  of  its  millions  are  noiselessly  and 
unfailingly  supplied,  is  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  wonder  and  admiration.  AH  im¬ 
aginable  contrivances  for  adding  to'  tbe 
ease  and  enjoyment  of  life  are  multiplied 
and  spread  among  the  higher  and  middle 
classes ;  while  to  crown  the  whole,  the  in- 
dnstrial  establishments  of  our  towns,  and 
tbe  domestic  establishments  of  our  noble 
proprietors  in  the  country,  are  on  a  scale 
of  unequalled  grandeur. 

If  we  turn  to  less  material  tokens  of  ex¬ 
treme  civilization,  the  picture  b  ahnoat  aa 
gorgeous  as  gay.  Not  only  have  we  vast, 
venerable,  and  costly  estaldishments  for  the 
fostering  of  literature  and  science,  but  we 
have  science  madeeasy,  and  literature  made 
cheap.  Books,  almost  to  any  extent  and  of 
any  kind,  are  within  tbe  reach  of  even  the 
poorest  who  can  read;  and  through  the 
medium  of  onr  daily  press,  all  the  sayings 
and  doings  in  the  great  centre  of  our  na¬ 
tional  life  are  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Yorkshire  almost  as  soon  as  to  those  of  Is¬ 
lington  and  Hampstead.  The  compulsory 
provision  for  the  poor,  for  religion,  and  for 
public  education,  amounts  to  15,000,000/.  a 
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year,  and  our  roluntary  contributions  to  sim¬ 
ilar  purposes,  would  probably  reach  5,000,- 


000£  more,  for  our  charitable  institutions  a  country  like  England,  such  a  thing  as  in- 
and  associations  are  literally  numberless ;  ability  to  procure  a  sufficiency  of  the  neces- 
and  ^,000  pulpits  are  understood  to  be  con-  saries  of  life — such  a  thing  as  actual  want 
stantly  occupied  in  proclaiming  throughout  (except  when  rolantarily  and  culpably  in- 
the  lengtlrand  breadth  of  the  land  the  du-  curred),  ought  not  to  be.  We  all  feel,  in 
ties  of  man  to  man.  a  word,  that  where  so  many  are  in  posses- 

Such  is  the  external  aspect  of  the  great  aion  of  superfluous  wealth,  the  existence  of 
machine  of  socid  life ;  but  when  we  turn  rast  numliers  who  are  actually  destitute  of 
to  examine  the  interior  clock-work,  we  find  food  and  clothing,  is  an  inadmissible  anom- 
the  liring  wheels  of  which  it  is  composed  aly.  The  writer  before  us  says  (p.  4) : — 

frierously  neslected  and  deransred.  To 

. UT.  L..  .U-. - - - - J - A 

rop  metaphor- 


tide  by  side  with  the  luxu¬ 
ry  and  splendor  of  the  few  is  the  squalor 
and  destitution  of  the  many ;  side  by  side 
with  the  wasteful  grandeur  of  the  great  ia  i 
the  pinching  hunger  of  the  poor.  The  t 
shining  and  daszling  magnificence  of  our  i 
metropolis  corers — ^but  can  no  longer  con-  < 
ceal— -ofijfsscs  of  wretchedness  and  sin,  ' 
which  appear  eren  more  appalling  through  | 
the  measured  coldness  of  the  official  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  they  are  laid  bare.  The 
beautiful  mansion  of  the  country  nobleman  ^ 
-»witb  its  air?  terraces,  its  spreading  lawns, 
its  antlered  deer,  its  avenues  of  ancestral 
trees — is  set  in  a  gloomy  frame-work  of 
huts  and  hovels,  wherein  want  and  disease 
-Childish  hunger  and  maternal  anguish — 
lie  moaning  thrbugh  the  day,  and  whence 
the  poacher  and  the  rick-burner  issue 
stealthily  at  the  dead  of  night.  And  in  the 
recesses  of  those  towns  where  our  vastest 
commercial  and  manufacturing  operations 
are  carried  on^  may  be  discovered  an 
amount  of  disem  and  destitution,  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  which  casts,  to  say  the  least,  a 
deep  stain  on  the  civilization  of  a  great 
country,  and  a  heavy  responsibility  on  those 
who  call  themselves  its  statesmen. 

It  would  be  idle  to  adduce  long  extracts 
from  official  inquiries  to  prove  the  accuracy 
of  the  picture  we  have  drawn.  Thanks  to 
these  inquiries,  the  facts  are  now  tolerably 
notdrious,  and  more  extracts  would  give  a 
very  imperfect  representation  of  the  case.  | 
But  sure  we  are  that  no  one  acquainted 
with  the  lowest  classes  of  our  countrymen, 
or  who  has  read  the  accounts  recently  pulh 
Hiked  hy  authority ^  of  their  condition,  will 
accuse  us  of  having  added  one  exaggerated 
expression,  or  one  touch  of  undue  cokwing, 
to  the  delineation. 

Indeed,  the  simultaneous  philanthropic 
efforts — blind  and  blundering  as  they  are — 
which  are  now  making  in  so  many  quar¬ 
ters,  serve  to  show  that  the  existence  of  ex¬ 
tensive  and  severe  distress  among  the  peo- 


Dot  make.  Still  less,  when  we  gaze  upon  some 
pleasant-lookinx  village,  fair  enough  in  out¬ 
ward  seeming  for  poet’s  song  to  celebrate, 
should  we  expect  to  find  scarcity  of  fuel,  scan¬ 
tiness  of  food,  prevalence  of  fever,  the  healthy 
huddled  together  with  the  sick,  decency  out¬ 
raged,  and  self-respeci  all  gone.  And  yet 
such  sights,  both  in  town  and  country,  if  not 
of  habitual  occurrence,  are  at  any  rate  sadly 
too  numerous  for  us  to  pass  them  by  as  rare 
and  exceptionable  cases.” 

I  Combined,  however,  with  a  prevalent  and 
growing  conviction  that  much  amendment 
is  called  for  in  the  condition  of  the  masses, 
in  the  relation  between  rich  and  poor,  be¬ 
tween  employers  and  employed,  between 
capital  and  labor  in  short ; — is  a  lamentable 
want  of  diligent  and  sober  thinking,  as  to 
the  source  of  existing  evils,  ai^  the  direc- 


blunder  which  has  vitiated  nearly  all  their 
schemes.  CKnrtfjr,— in  various  forms,  in 
one  or  other  of  its  multiplied  disguises,-^ 
seems  to  be  the  only  panacea  which  occurs 
to  the  Oreat ;  especially  the  well-meaning 
Great  of  our  metropolis.  One  party  advo- 
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cates  a  more  liberal  poor  law;  another, 
shorter  hours  of  labor  to  be  eu forced  bjr 
law.  In  the  view  of  some,  allotment*  are 
the  one  thing  needful ;  while  Young  Eng¬ 
land  suggests  alms-giyiog  in  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  haughty  style  of  the  feudal  ages ; 
and  Lord  Ashley  conunits  his  latest  sole¬ 
cism,  iu  getting  up  a  society  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Distress^  Needle-women.  The 
same  vulgar,  shallow,  aristocratic  error 
runs  through  all.  Every  one  thinks  of 
relieving^  no  one  of  removing  the  mis¬ 
chief.  The  prevailing  idea  evidently  is 
(aa  indeed  it  naturally  will  be  among  men 
so  unknowing  and  so  lofty  as  out  great 
philanthropists),  to  give  henejits  to  an  infe¬ 
rior  ^  not  (o  dq  justice  to  a  fellow  man. 
There  is  something  essentially  pauperizing 
in  all  their  conceptions.  It  pervades  alike 
the. factory  and  mining  legislation  of  Lord 
Ashley ;  the  **  cricketing*’  condescension  of 
Lord  John  Manners,  and  the  insulting  re¬ 
wards  and  prizes  offered  by  ostentatious 
landlords  to  the  hampered  farmers  and  the 
starving  peasantry.  We  are  weary  of  this 
cuckoo-cry — always  charity ^  nevfr  justice; 
— always  the  open  purse,  never, the  equal 
measure. 

It  is  high  time  that  some  inquiry  should 
be  made  as  to  the  principles  on  which  our 
efforts  to  correct  acknowledged  social  ano¬ 
malies  ought  to  proceed,  in  order  that  so 
much  real  and  active  benevolence  as  dis¬ 
tinguishes  our  country  may  not  be  thrown 
away,  or  worse,  through  misdirection.  In 
this  the  author  of  the  **Claims”  does  not 
afford  os  much  assistance.  He  has  looked  at 
his  subject  rather  as  a  moral  preacher,  than 
as  a  scientific  thinker.  He  has  done  much 
to  ezcite,  but  not  much  to  direct  or  sympa¬ 
thize  effort.  He  shows  clearly  enough  what 
each  mao  should  do  to  ameliorate  the  con¬ 
dition  of  those  immediately  around  him 
and  in  contact  with  him->but  he  throws 
little  lighten  what  the  nation  or  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  do  to  rectify  those  more  griev¬ 
ous  and  radical  disorders  in  the  body  poli¬ 
tic,  which  fte  far  beyond  the  rdach  of  iso¬ 
lated  individual  ezertion.  We  notice  espe¬ 
cially  two  defects  in  his  work,  t  He  does 
not  distinguish  between  the  Poor  and  the 
Destitute,  And  he  confounds  the  claims 
which  man  has  on  his  fellow-roan,  and 
neighbor  upon  neighbor,  with  those  which 
belongs  especially  to  the  relation  between 
the  employed  and  his  employer. 

The  first  distinction  it  is  most  essential 
to  bear  constantly  in  mind,  in  order  to  a 
fight  understanding  of  this  subject.  The 
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Poor  and  the  Destitute,  the  employed  and 
the  unemployed,  as  we  may  more  correctly 
define  them,  come  under  quite  different 
categories,  and  require  to  be  dealt  with  in 
a  very  different  manner.  Except  in  the 
case  of  a  large  portion  of  the  agricultural 
laborers,  who  may  almost  be  glassed  among 
the  destitute,  the  employed — that  is,  the 
regularly  employed — the  artisans — have 
their  condition  very  much  in  their  own 
power ;  they  can  generally  take  care  of 
themsdves,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
evils  they  complain  of  arises  ftom  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  take  too  good  care-^too  selfish 
care,  of  themselves.  7^>  requirements 
are  mental  and  moral  improvement — more 
good  sense,  prudence,  and  self-control.* 
But  with  the  unemployed — the  casually 
unemployed,  those  whose  disproportionate 
numbers  enable  their  employers  to  restrict 
them  to  wages  insufficient  to  support  life ; 
with  whole  parishes  of  our  peasantry,  and 
with  those  thousands  of  undenondnated 
wretches,  who  form  the  really  miserable, 
reproachful,  dangerous  classes  of  our  town 
population — the  case  is  far  otherwise. 
These  have  claims,  large  and  undeniable; 
their  claims,  however,  are  not  against  their 
employers,  but  against  those  who  know¬ 
ingly  or  unknowingly,  stand  between 
them  and  full  and  constant  employment; 
against  those  who  have  suffered  them  to 
remain  for  generations  unrescued  and  unre¬ 
lieved  ;  against  the  Government  for  negr 

*  Much  baa  been  felt  and  said  on  the  lubjeotof 
the  small  and  crowded  dwellings  of  the  peasant¬ 
ry,  and  of  the  insufficient  accommodation  for  the 
separation  of  the  sexes,  and  the  evils  which  result 
therefrom.  (See  *  Official  Report  on  the  Condition 
of  Women  and  Children  employed  in  Agricul¬ 
ture,’  and  also  the  <  Letters  of  Mr.  Sidney  Godol- 
phin  Osborne. )  No  doubt  can  arise  in  the  mind  of 
any  one  that  the  smallness  and  poverty  of  their 
houses  is  a  matter  to  be  regretted  and  amended. 
But  it  is  not  here  that  me  real  miTChiefJies. 
Any  one  who  has  been  in  the  wilder  districts  of 
the  Auvergne,  or  who  has  read  Mrs,  Clavers’ 
clever  account  of  **  forest  life,”  will  find  in  the 
backwoods  of  Canada  or  Michigan  many  settlers* 
log  houses  as  crowded  and  as  close,  and  many 
where  both  sexes  are  obliged  to  occupy  the  same 
bedroom ;  and  the  above-mentioned  lody  gives 
an  account  of  more  than  one  night  which  she 
herself  passed  in  such  circumstances.  Yet  here 
no  ill  consequences  arise,  and  the  inconvenience 
of  such  things  seems  scarcely  to  he  felt.  The 
real  evil  among  too  many  of  our  poor  is  less  the 
want  of  better  divided  or  more  spacious  bouses, 
than  the  want  of  that  good  sense,  that  right  feel¬ 
ing,  and  those  invaluable  habits  of  thriftiness  and 
management,  which  can  keep  the  poorest  dwel¬ 
lings  clean  and  airy,  and  the  narrowest  accommo¬ 
dation  decent. 
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lect ;  against  the  Church  for  enforced  or 
permitted  ignorance ;  against  the  laws,  the 
institutions  and  the  ruling  classes,  of  their 
country,  for  selfish  or  thoughtless  oppres¬ 
sion.  The  true  claim  of  the  half-starred 
laborer  is  not  against  the  struggling  and 
impoverished  farmer,  on  the  ground  of  par¬ 
tial  employment  or  inadequate  remunera¬ 
tion  ;  the  true  claim  of  the  weeping,  blind¬ 
ed,  and  emaciated  sempstress  is  not  against 
Moses  and  his  fellow  slopsellers,  for  the 
piltiful  payment  of  twopence-halfpcnny  a 
shirt ;  but  in  both  cases,  and  in  all  similar 
cases,  the  claim  must  be  urged  against 
those  causes,  or  those  classes,  whatever  they 
may  be,  that  are  responsible  for  a  state  of 
things,  which  leaves  to  the  wretched  peas¬ 
ant  or  needlewoman,  no  less  deplorable  al- 1 
ternative.  These  are  evils  far  too  wide 
and  deep  for  the  hand  of  charity  to  reach, 
and  were  it  not  so,  still  charity  would  not 
be  the  fitting  remedy.  Charity  at  best  can 
only  repair  and  palliate  efects ;  justice  on¬ 
ly  can  reach  and  eradicate  the  cause.* 

*  We  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  following  ad¬ 
mirable  remarks  on  the  **  Society  for  tbe  Prbteo- 
tion  of  Distressed  Needlewomen,’*  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the*  Economist*  on  the  occasion  of  their 
annual  meeting  last  December. 

**The  Society  baa  been  worked  now  nearly 
for  a  year,  and  is  at  present  put  forth  with  much 
pretension  as  a  panacea  for  a  known  and  felt 
great  evil,  and  exhibiting  on  its  front  tbe  names  of 
exalted  persons  as  patrons  and  patronesses  of  it. 
Let  us  see  what  it  has  done  and  can  do.  We 
cannot  afford  space  to  narrate  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Society,  but  the  principal  seem 
these : — 

**  *  1.  To  find  work  fi>r  as  msnj  of  tho  enemployed  as  pos- 
siblo,  and  to  onaoro  to  them  afatrremnoaratioa  for  their  !»• 
bor. 

**  *3.  During  the  doll  seasons  of  the  year,  at  what  is 
eallsd  ‘the  slaek  time,’  to  keep  tbe  work-people  employed, 
materials  will  be  made  op  expressly  for  distribution  to 
the  deaersisf  peer,  eonsisting  ef  women’s  and  children’s 
clothes  ;  and  all  snbMribers  can  receive  goods  to  tbe  amount 
of  their  suhaeriptions,  for  their  own  distribntion. 

’  3.  Tbe  amount  m  each  person’s  earnings  not  to  exceed 
nine  shillings  per  week }  that  no  middlewomen  be  employed 
—thus  serving  two  parties  at  tbe  sam  time,  six.,  the  needle¬ 
women  so  employed,  and  tbe  destitute  poor,  who  from  the 
hands  of  the  humane,  receive  comlurts  of  clothing  so  desira¬ 
ble. 

“  ‘4.  That  the  donations  be  added  to  the  funds,  for  the  pnr- 
poee  of  affording  prompt  assistanoe  In  easesof  skkoess  and 
distress  tu  aay  of  the  females  employed  by  this  society ;  and 
that  the  secretary  be  empowered,  acting  ou  his  own  discretioo, 
to  afford  immediate  relief  to  soeh  Individuals  when  tbe  circam- 
stances  require  it,  subject  to  bis  laying  before  the  commmit- 
tee.oneacb  Friday,  an  account  of  all  such  eases.  That  two 
ladles  of  the  committee  be  appointed  to  visit  the  parties  in 
distress,  and  still  forther  assist  them  out  of  tbe  foods  of  the 
institution  tosneh  an  extent  as  they  may  deem  expedient.’ 

**  la  thie  way  *  975  females  of  good  character 
have  been  recommended  by  the  iastitution  since 
it  was  established,  independently  of  those  to 
whom  work  has  b^n  furnished.  This  number, 
however,  is  only  about  bne-ihird  of  the  applica¬ 
tions  that  have  been  made  to  the  institution  by 
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We  have  said  that  we  think  the  author 
of  the  work  we  are  reviewing  frequently 
confounds  the  duties  which  every  man  owes 
to  all  with  whom  be  comes  in  contact, 
with  those  which  arise  out  of  the  relation 
between  the  employer  and  the  employed; 
and  assigns  to  the  former  many  which  be- 

respectable  snd  nnemploycd  females.*  We  are 
not  told  bow  the  other  two-thirds,  dismissed,  are 
fkrinjr;  we  suppoee  Alderman  Farebrother  and 
bis  friends  do  not  know  :  we  shall  tell  them — 
the  operationa  of  tkoir  aociettf  have  mad*  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  these  two-thirds  more  distressed  and  mors 
degraded  than  ever  That  such  most  have  been 
and  IB  the  fact,  is  a  thing  as  capable  of  proof  aa 
that  two  and  two  make  four.  For  tbe  975  whom 
they  have  served,  by  their  own  showing  they 
have  sent  1,960  away  to  strunle  against  compet¬ 
itors  no  longer  on  a  footing  ofeqntuity  with  tn^em 
< — cent  them  away  still  doomed*  to  make  shirts  at 
2  l-2d.  to  (seldom  exceeding)  Is.,*  and  that  still 
subject  to  the  mneh-begrudged  commiaeion  of 
*  the  middlewoman,’ — nay,  doomed  to  make  them 
for  lesa,  for  if  that  was  the  market  price  of  tbe  la¬ 
bor  when  this  society  began  its  operations,  every 
additional  shirt  that  they  have  thrown  into  tbe 
market,  without  extending  the  field  of  labor,  or 
the  natural  demand  for  the  article,  has  lessened 
its  marketable  value,  and  of  course  tbe  price  that 
can  or  will  be  paid,  in  tbe  world  at  Wge,  for 
making  it.  Now,  among  all  the  patrons  and  pa¬ 
tronesses  of  this  society,  whose  names  we  see 
paraded  in  the  papers,  we  do  not  notice  that  of 
one  who  has  ever  propoeed,  in  any  tangible 
shape  or  way'  whatever,  to  extend  the  field  of  la¬ 
bor,  and  by  consequence  to  increase  its  price  in 
tbe  only  way  that  it  can  be  increased,  without 
harming  one  party  in  benefiting  another.  These 
patrons  and  patronesses  are  high  in  rank — some 
of  them  very  high,  and  we  dare  aay  they  have 
read  many  hooka ;  if  they  have  not,  at  all  events 
they  ought ;  end  yet  we  notice  there  are  hinds* 
wives  in  Wiltshire  who  could  teach  them  some 
grave  and  weighty  truths  which  they  do  not 
know.  With  a  limited  sphere  of  labor,  to  what¬ 
ever  extent  the  price  of  the  labor  of  some  (favored 
individuals)  is  paid  for  above  ita  market  value,  to 
that  extent  must  the  labor  of  all  the  rest  (not  fa¬ 
vored)  be  depreciated  in  value  in  the  same  mar¬ 
ket  ;  and  if  this  society  of  Lord  Ashley  *s  and  Mr. 
Alderman  Farebrother*s,  with  all  ita  machinery 
of  patrons  and  patronesses,  numerous  subscribers, 
honorary  secretaries,  and  visiting  ladies,  can  only 
so  favor  975,  and  so  wroi^  l,9w  needlewomen, 
they  will  have  more  dimcnlty  in  proving  that 
they  are  doing  any  good  than  a  camel  would  have 
in  paating  through  the  eye  of  one  of  their  needlea. 
They  are  doing  Aarm,  and  though  they  do  not  see 
so  in  their  own  case,  it  is  astonishing  how  readily 
they  see  the  same  thing  in  cases  precisely  similar. 
Lord  Ashley  thinks  he^  may  have  *  an  establish¬ 
ment  of  his  own  for  doing  needlework,  and  pay¬ 
ing  for  it  partly  by  charitable  aubaeriptions  ;*  hot 
he  will  not  allow  workbooses  and  charity  schools 
the  same  privilege.  *  Work,*  said  his  lordship, 
on  Monday, 

*  ‘  Work  waa  takes  ia  at  Uioss  plaeaa  to  a  retj  ftaai  as* 
teat,  to  ba  peifenead  by  partiaa  who  were  Ba>ataiaad  at 
tbs  paMIe  aisaaaa.  Theta  petaeae  oAan  BMde  ahirta  at  lA, 
and  evao  aosMtiasa  at  oaa  balfpanaj  apiece,  end  tims  tke 
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long  to  him  no  doubt,  but  which  belong  to 
him  in  common  with  erery  neighbor  and 
erery  Chriatian,  and  which  belong  to  him 
more  especially  in  hia  capacity  of  member 
of  the  richer  and  the  roling  classes.  We 
shall  endeavor  to  discriminate  a  little  be¬ 
tween  these  two  sets  of  duties,  for  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  of  the  very  last  importance, 
that,  in  the  new  relations  between  capital 
and  labor,  which  have  arisen  from  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  manufacturing  industry,  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  artisan  population  into  great 
fuci  and  the  system  of  working  injarge  or¬ 
ganized  bodies  un^r  one  head ;  the  recip¬ 
rocal  claims  of  the  two  parties,and  the  prin- 
eipiee  which  ought  to  regulate  their  mutual 
intercourse,  should  be  fully  understood. 
Efery  one  will  (eel  that  at  present  this' rela¬ 
tion  is  not  established  on  a  sound  basis, 
and  does  not  work  in  a  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner. 

It  is  impossible  it  should  do  so.  We  are 
now  encountering  the  difficulties  of  a  tran- 


fMitUfiimd  rmmi  U  tiiimH  Hu  fMr  mu  Wmifkt  imU  etmptH 
tmt  »Uk  tiMN  wntektd  whtt  «Mr*  strugglimg  to 

**  And  thus  fbnds  raiaad  bj  Lord  Aihloy  to  ro- 
lidve  $K7b  *  art  broafbt  into  competition  with 
tbefl*  wrotchod  sampstroMos’— ]  ,950  of  them,  at 
least,  turned  away  firom  the  doors  of  this  society, 
wheaoe  they  bed  fon^  deluded  into  a  hope  of 
being  betters,  hut  fiodiog  the  fruits  to  he  to 
them  only  a  deepeniag  of  their  misery  snd  degra¬ 
dation.  Do  not  let  it  be  held  out  that,  with  in- 
craaae  of  fhnds,  the  1)950  will  be  served  Um. 
Tbia  Ashleyiem,  to  be  rightly  carried  out  to  its 
end(  would  concert  the  whole  comsnunity  into 
one,  huge  charity  eociaty  ; — and  is  this  charity— 
thia  Aanleyan  charity— eo  blessed  a  thing  that 
people  can  thus  desire  ite  extension  ? 

*^It  cannot  hs  too  oAen  repeated,  or  loo  much 
innuleiUed,  that,  by  the  laws  of  these  realms— 
laws  patronUsed  by  Lord  Ashley  and  bis  friends, 
with  all  the  earnestness,  at  least,  that  they  pa¬ 
tronised  the  needlewomen — there  is  smong  us  a 
limits  duMtmmd  Jsr  Imh^  and  a  eircum^r^sd 
cafantily  ^  hreiul.  While  these  arrsngemenis 
fast  labor  may  ha  translerred  from  hand  to  hand, 
bat  charity  sooietiaa  cannot  make  work  profitable 
that  the  world  does  not  need,  nor  give  out  bread 
iko^  stones.  Tct  Lord  Ashley,  who  cornea  up 
from  Dorsetahire,  where  laborers  with  large  frun- 
iliea  aps  living  on  eevan  shillings  a  we^  and 
ahuma  London  shopkeepers  for  not  beina  able  to 
giva  mora  than  that  to  singls  women  Sm  their 
w(^  and  goes  down  to  Lancashire  to  take  away 
two  ^nrs*  worth  of  labor  from  hands  in  mannfru:- 
tories  whether  they  will  or  no,  goes  away  to  Par- 
lanmcut  wham,  a^  where  only  (along  with  657 
other  mntlemen).  be  wields  a  real  power,  and 
does  what  in  him  lies  to  make  long  hours  of  work 
end  slender  payment  for  it  an  abMlute  necessity 
fr>r  asven-eightbs  of  the  community,  if  they  do  not 
ehooee  to  etarve  and  die  at  once,  by  limiting  the 
demand  for  all  their  labor,  and  stinting  the  supply 
ef  aU  tbair  bread. 
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•itioo  state,  in  which  (brraer  rules  and  ties 
are  loosened,  and  the  new  ones  fiued  to 
oar  changed  condition  are  at  yet  unformed, 
or  imperfectly  recognized.  Now  there  arc 
three  aeveral  po«tioos  in  which  capital  and 
labor  may  relatively  stand ;  the  position  of 
(davery,  of  feudal  Tsatalage,  and  of  free 
and  simple  bargain ;  the  servile,  the  feudal, 
and  the  equal :  and  it  is  from  not  bearing 
in  mind  the  distinction  between  them  that 
our  notions  as  to  rights  and  duties  are  ao 
misty  and  fluctuating.  In  the  jfrxf  of  these 
relative  positions,  which  is  both  the  earliest 
and  the  simplest,  perfect  subjection  is  re¬ 
paid  by  complete  protection  and  subsist¬ 
ence;  the  master  exacts  from  has  slave  all 
the  duties  of  implicit  obedience,  and  in  re¬ 
turn  incurs  towards  him  all  the  obligations 
consequent  upon  absolute  power,  to  the 
MCOBif,— the  position  of  vassalage— imper¬ 
fect  aubmission  and  occasional  services  are 
recompensed  by  partial  protection,  and  aide 
in  the  procuring  of 'a  sustenance.  In  re¬ 
turn  for  living  on  the  land  of  his  feudal  su- 
perimr,  and  under  the  shadow  of  his  power, 
the  .vassal  performs  certain  stipulated  servi¬ 
ces  without  reward,  and  renders  the  willing 
homage  of  gratitude  and  reverence.  In  the 
third  relation,  that  of  bargain  or  mutual 
arrangement,  simple  service  is  balanced 
against  simple  payment.  The  eapitnlist 
contracts  to  pay  a  certain  sum  in  return  for 
a  certain  work  which  the  laborer  contracts 
to  perform. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  in  this  country  we 
are  passing  from  the  second  to  the  third  of 
these  relatioQA.  The  second  is  almost  aban¬ 
doned,  but  the  third  is  not  yet  fully  estab¬ 
lished  and  recognized.  Among  the  great 
manufacturing  employers  of  labor,  there  is 
some  clinging  to  thq,  feudal  notions  of  by¬ 
gone  times,  and  among  the  great  agricul¬ 
tural  proprietors  atill  more.  The  same 
may  be  said,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  the  la¬ 
borers  in  their  respective  districts.  In  the 
case  of  both  capitalists  and  laborers  (and 
for  clearness  we  shall  now  confine  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  case  of  manufacturing  indoatry) 
they  do  not  see  clearly,  or  feel  invariably  in 
which  of  the  two  previously  mentioned  rebar 
tive  positions  they  intend  to  stand.  Each 
party  borrows  some  of  the  claims  of  the  |>rs- 
ceding  but  forgets  the  correlative  obliga¬ 
tions.  The  artisan  conceives  that  he  is 
entitled  to  claim  from  his  master  the  for¬ 
bearance,  the  kindness,  the  assistance  in 
difficulty  and  distress,  which  belong  to  the 
feudal  relation ;  but  he  ibrgeia  to  pay  the 
corresponding  dnties  of  consideration,  con- 
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fidenee,  and  re^ct.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  master  is  too  apt  to  forget  that  in  the 
eje  of  the  law  his  servants  are  now  his 
equal  fellow-citizens,  and  to  exact  from 
them,  not  onlj  the  work  he  pays  them  ibr, 
hut  that  deference,  respect,'  and  implicit 
obedience,  to  which  on^y  beneficence,  jus¬ 
tice,  and  consideration  on  his  part,  can  fairly 
entitle  him.  We  are  convinced  that  it  is  the 
neglect  of  these  simple  reflections  that  has 
given  rise  to  so  much  of  the  uneasy  and  un¬ 
kindly  feeling  which  unhappily  prevails  too 
extensively  between  the  capitalist  and  the 
artisan ;  which  gives  rise  to  the  charges  of 
ingratitude  and  unreasonableness  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  unfeeling  selfishness  on  the 
ether.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  relative 
position  of  the  two  classes  is  now  more  that 
of  simple  bargain  than  any  other.  We  do 
not  say  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  so, 
but  it  is  fast  becoming  so,  and  every  thing 
tends  to  complete  and  consolidate  this  posi¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  only  requires  to  be  fully  un¬ 
derstood  that  if  one  of  the  parties  borrows 
any  thing  from  either  of  the  previous  con¬ 
ditions,  the  other  ronst  be  held  entitled  to 
do  the  same.  We  cannot  make  society 
step  back  into  feudalism,  however  modi¬ 
fied  ;  and,  whatever  Young  England  may 
think,  it  would  be^as  undesirable  as  it  is 
impossible.  The  only  matter  fbr  regret  is 
that,  owing  to  the  want  of  statesmanlike 
foresight, ^and  adequate  preparation,  the 
third  reiation  between  capital  and  labor 
Ana  come  upon  us  before  either  capitalists 
or  laborers  are  quite  fitted  to  meet  it. 

1  do  not  wish,’*  says  our  author,  “  to  assert 
a  principle  larger  than  the  occasion  demands ; 
and  1  am  therefore  unwilling  to  declare  that 
we  cannot  justly  enter  into  a  relation  so  mea¬ 
ger  with  our  fellow  creatures,  as  that  of  em¬ 
ploying  all  their  labor,  and  giving  them  noth¬ 
ing  but  money  in  return.  There  might,  per¬ 
haps,  be  a  state  of  society  in  which  such  a  re¬ 
lation  would  not  be  culpable,  a  state  in  which 
the  great  mass  of  the  employed  were  cultivated 
and  considerate  men ;  and  where  the  common 
interests  of  master  and  man  were  well  under¬ 
stood.  But  we  have  not  to  deal  with  any 
such  imaginary  case.” — p  36. 

This  is  true.  But  to  this  **  meager  rela¬ 
tion”  we  are  fast  coming,  greatly,  though 
not  wholly,  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the 
working  classes  themselves ;  and  our  efforts 
should  therefore  be  directed'  to  render 
them  so  **  cultivated  and  considerate,”  as 
to  encounter  that  relation  with  as  little 
mischief  as  may  be.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
M.  de  TocquevHle  (and  his  remarks  are 
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fully  borne  out  by  the  observation  of  others), 
that  in  America  this  result  has  been  al¬ 
ready  obtained.  The  whole  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  chapters  of  his  fourth  volume  are 
well  worth  studying,  in  reference  to  this 
subject.  We  can  only  quote  a  few  sen¬ 
tences. 

/‘In  democracies,  at  any  moment  a  servant 
may  become  a  master,  and  he  aspires  to  rise 
to  that  condition ;  the  servant  therefore  is  not 
a  different  man  from  the  master.  Why  then 
has  the  former  a  right  to  command,  and  what 
compels  the  latter  to  obey  ?  the  free  and  tem¬ 
porary  consent  of  both  their  wills.  Neither  of 
them  is  by  nature  inferior  to  the  other;  they 
only  become  so  for  a  time  by  covenant. 
Within  the  terms  of  this  covenant,  the  one  is  a 
servant,  the  other  a  master ;  beyond  it  they 
are  two  citizens  of  the  commonwealth — tovo 
men.  1  beg  the  reader  particularly  to  observe, 
that  this  is  not  only  the  notion  which  servants 
themselvef  entertain  of  their  own  condition ; 
it  is  looked  upon  by  masters  in  the  same  liglit ; 
and  tlie  precue  timits  of  authority  and  obedi¬ 
ence  are  as  clearly  settled  in  the  mind  of  the. 
one  as  in  that  of  the  other.  The  master  holds 
the  contract  of  service  to  be  the  only  source  of 
his  power,  and  the  servant  regards  it  as  the 
only  cause  of  his  obedience.  They  do  not 
quarrel  about  their  reciprocal  situations,  but 
each  knows  his  own  and  keeps  it.  The  ser¬ 
vants  appear  to  me  to  ca^  into  service  some 
of  those  manly  habits  whirii  independence  and 
equality  engender. .  Having  once  selected  a 
hard  way  of  life,  they  do  not  seek  to  escapCr 
from  it  by  indirect  means;  and  they  hare  suf^ 
ficient  respect  for  themselves  not  to  refuse  to 
their  masters  that,  obedience  wliich  they  hare 
promised.  On  their  part,  matters  require 
nothing  of  their  servants  but  the  faithful  and 
rigorous  performance  of  the  covenant ;.  thev  do 
not  ask  for  marks  of  respect,  they  do  not  cmini 
their  love  or  devoted  attachment ;  it  is  enough 
that,  as  servants,  they  are  exact  and  honest 
.  .  ^t,  whilst  the  transitipn  from  one  social 
condition  to  another  is  going  on,  there  is  al¬ 
most  always  a  time  when  men’s  minds  fluctu¬ 
ate  between  the  aristocratic  notion  of  sttljsc- 
tion^  and  the  democratic  notion  of  obedience. 
Obedience  then  loses  its  moral  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  him  who  obeys;  he  no  longer  con¬ 
siders  it  as  a  species  of  divine  obligation,  and 
he  does  not  yH  view  it  under  its  purely  human 
aspect :  it  has  to  him  no  character  of  sanctitv 
or  of  justice,  and  he  submits  to  it  as  a  degrad¬ 
ing  but  profitable  condition.” — Democracy  in 
America^  iv.,  c.  5. 

Let  us  DOW — putting  asidie  for  a  moment 
the  reciprocal  claims  of  man  upon  man,  of 
Christian  upon  Christian — and  regarding 
the  capitalist  and  the  laborer  simply  in 
their  mutual  relation  of  two  contracting 
parties — inquire  briefly,  what  are  the  claims 
of  Labor  T 
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Labor  has  a  right  to  claim  justice,  not 
charity — that  is,  it  has  a  right  to  claim 
that,  in  the  great  bargain  to  be  struck  6e- 
tween  capital  and  labor,  no  advantage 
shall  be  given  to  capital,  directly  or  indi~ 
rectly,  by  legislative  enactments.  It  can 
claim  nothing  more ;  but  this  implies 
much. 

It  implies,  in  the  Jirst  place,  that  legisla¬ 
ture  shall  do  nothing,  or  shall  undo  or  eiqiii- 
poise  what  has  been  done,  either  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  education  of  capitalists,  or  to  im¬ 
pede  |he  education  of  laborers,  since  there 
can  TO  no  fair  or  equal  bargaining  between 
ignorance  and  knowledge.  Now  it  is  no¬ 
torious  that  not  only  has  every  facility  and 
encouragement  been  given  for  centuries 
back  by  wealthy  and  privileged  endow¬ 
ments,  to  the  instruction  of  the  upper 
classes,  but  that  endowments  originally  de¬ 
signed  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  have 
b^n  diverted  from  their  purpose,  or  suffer¬ 
ed  to  fall  into  disuse,  by  the  neglect  oi 
those  rulers  whose  duty  it  was  to  have 
watched  over  and  enforced  a  sacred  trust. 
It  is  notorious,  also,  that  till  the  last  few 
years  legislature  has  done  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  to  promote  the  education  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes ;  that  its  provision  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  even  now  is  upon  the  most  pitiful  and 
niggard  scale  ,*  and  that  it  has  suhered  the 
narrow  intolerance  of  sectaries  and  the 
domineering  spirit  of  the  hierarchy  to  thwart 
its  first  faint  efforts  to  repair  the  injustice 
and  neglect  of  centuries.  If  labor  has 
one  claim  more  sacred  than  another,  it  is 
that  it  shall  be  educated  into  a  knowledge 
of  its  interests,  its  duties,  and  its  rights. 

The  one  great  claim  we  have  laid  down 
implies,  in  the  second  place,  that  legislature 
shall  have  done  nothing  either  to  increase 
the  numbers  of  the  laborers  or  to  restrict 
the  field  of  their  employment;  since  either 
proceeding  will  lessen  the  value  of  their  la¬ 
bor,  and  of  course  the  price  they  can  obtain 
for  it.  In  this  matter,  also,  **  we  are  verily 
guilty  concerning  our  brother.”  The  very 
ignorance  in  which  we  have  allowed  the 
people  to  remain,  the  mischievous  and 
senseless  principles  on  which  our  Poor 
Law  was  so  long  administered,  the  anxiety 
of  our  great  landed  proprietors  to  increase 
the  number  of  their  political  dependents, 
have  all  tended  to  stimulate  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  the  poor,  while  the  whole  tendency 
of  our  commercial  policy  for  more  than 
balf  a  century  has  been  to  limit  the  field  of 
employment,  and  thus  defraud  labor  of  its 
doe  demand ;  and  it  is  only  during  the  last 
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lustrum'  that  the  efforts  of  manufacturing 
capitalists  have  awakened  the  legislature  to 
a  sense  of  its  errors  and  injustice,  and  in¬ 
duced  it  slowly  to  retrace  its  steps'.  • 

Thirdly,  the  admitted  claim  implies  that 
legislature  shall  have  done  nothing,  or  shall 
undo  what  has  been  done,  to  enhance  the 
price  of  the  articles  which  the  laborer  has 
to  buy,  or  of  those  which  the  capitalist  has 
to  sell ;  since  this  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
reduction  of  Uie  earnings  of  the  former, 
and  to  an  augmentation  of  the  profits  oif 
the  latter.  Unhappily  this  claim  has  been 
insolently  and  systematically  set  at  naught. 
Legislature  has  done  all  in  its  power,  has 
exhausted  its  ingenuity,  to  enhance  the 
price  of  the  principal  article,- which  the  la¬ 
borer  buys  and  the  legislator  sells;  and 
this  enormous  injustice  is  still  unremedied. 

Fourthly,  it  implies  that  in  all  matters  of 
combination,  either  to  keep  up  or  keep 
down  wages,  the  law  should  give  equal 
liberty  or  equal  restriction  to  each  party. 
In  this  point  the  law  is  impartial ;  and  in 
fact,  the  administration  of  the  law  is  favor¬ 
able  rather  to  the  artisan  than  to  the  capi¬ 
talist. 

These  are  the  claims  of  labor — clear 
and  unquestionable.  If  labor  demands 
more  than  this,  it  must  give  an  equivalent. 
The  laborer  gives  labor  to  his  employer  in  re¬ 
turn  for  wages ;  if  he  expects  his  employer  to 
give  him  more  than  wages,  he  must  give  him 
more  than  labor,  if  the  employer  is  to  give  to 
the  laborer  protection,  education,  kind¬ 
ness  and  assistance  in  hard  times  (which 
undoubtedly  it  is  most  desirable  he  should), 
the  laborer,  on  his  part,  must  render  respect, 
obedience  and  confidence  to  his  employer. 
Without  these  it  is  impossible  even  for  the 
best-intentioned  employer  effectually  to 
serve  him. 

Now  we  are  far  from  saying  that  we 
consider  the  most  ”  meager  relation”  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  as  the  best.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  should  wish  that  every  large  em¬ 
ployer  of  labor  should  be  a  reverenced  and 
valued  friend  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of 
confiding  and  attached  workmen.  But 
the  two  positions  are  correlative;  the  one 
cannot  exist  without  the  other ;  and '  those 
are  no  true  friends  to  the  laborer  or  the 
artisan  who  would  persuade  him  that  the 
neglected  duties  are  all  on  the  part  of  his 
employer,  and  the  denied  or  forgotten 
rights  all  on  bis  own. 

Before  we  conclude,  let  us  add  one  wdrd 
on  a  subject  now  rarely  touched  upon,  but 
one  to  which  attention  occasionally  requires 
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to  be  recalled — the  counter  claims  of  capi> 
tal  on  labor.  Passing  over  the  simplest — a 
diligent  and  faithful  performance  of  the 
work  which  the  laborer  has  contracted  to 
perform,  the  rest  resolve  themselves  into 
one.  Capital  has  a  right  to  require  from 
labor  that  it  shall  not  in  a  mistaken 
pursuit  of  its  own  exclusive  interests, 
act  fatally  to  the  interests  of  both.  Cap¬ 
ital  has  a  right  to  require  not  that  labor 
shall  neglect,  but  that  it  shall  under¬ 
stand  its  own  interests.  When  it  has  not 
understood  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  saw¬ 
yers  and  shipbuilders  of  Ireland,  it  has 
banished  capital  and  ruined  itself.  In  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  our  own  country 
we  see  among  the  operatives  too  much'  of 
the  same  misconception  and  want  of 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  matter. 
Their  own  views  are,  naturally  enough,  lim¬ 
ited  and  inaccurate;  and  unhappily  theyj 
have  too  little  confidence  in  their  employers, 
even  where  that  confidence  has  bl^n  de¬ 
served  by  a  long  course  of  unswerving 
justice  and  consideration,  to  listen  to  their 
exposition  of  the  truth.  In  consequence, 
they  allow  themselves  to  be  made  the  tools 
and  the  victims  of  men,  whose  livelihood 
is  derived  from  the  misunderstandings  they 
create  and  foster ;  and  the  amount  of  capi¬ 
tal  annually  destroyed,  and  of  wages  annu¬ 
ally  foregone,  owing  to  this  cause  done, 
would  astonish  any  one,  if  fairly  calculated 
out. 

We  have  been  led  to  speak  of  this  by  ob¬ 
serving  the  numerous  strikes  for  advance  of 
wages,  or  redress  of  complaints,  which, 
with  returning  prosperity,  have  been  so 
rife  during  the  last  six  months  in  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  districts,  especially  among  the 
colliers,  millwrights,  and  factory  hands. 
We  do  not  wish  to  express  any  opinion  as 
to  which  party  has  justice  on  their  side  in 
these  unfortunate  disputes.  We  wish 
merely  to  call  attention  to  the  amount  of  I 
capital  which  has  thus  been  thrown  idle, 
and  therefore  diminished  or  destroyed, ! 
and  to  the  heavy  loss  which  has  been  thus 
incurred  by  the  operatives  themselves. 
One  case  will  suffice  to  put  our  meaning  in 
a  clear  point  of  view.  A  large  number  of 
operatives  employed  in  an  establishment 
where  extensive  fixed  capital  was  employ¬ 
ed,  left  their  work  and  demanded  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  five  per  cent. ;  but  owing  to  some 
circumstances  connected  with  the  strike, 
and  their  conduct  in  the  course  of  it,  the 
demand  was  resisted,  and  they  remained 
out  six  weeks.  At  the  expiration  of  this 


time,  they  returned  to  theif  work,  having 
obtained  nearly  the  whole  advance  they 
asked;  but  on  Coming  to  calculate  the 
consequences,  it  appeared  that  the  propri¬ 
etor  had  lost  by  the  stoppage  a  sum  equal 
to  five  per  cent  on  the  capital  employed, 
and  that  it  would  take  120  weeks t  or  nearly 
two  years  and  a  half  at  the  advanced  rate 
of  waff es,  before  the  workmen  would  have 
replaced  the  earninffs  they  had  foregone 
during  the  strike.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  all 
probability,  before  the  two  years  and  a 
half  have  elapsed,  trade  may  again  have 
become  unprosperous,  and  the  advance 
now  so  dearly  purchased  will  have  to  be 
relinquished.  It  is  oufing  to  injudicious 
struggles  between  capital  and  lat^r,  such 
as  the  above,  that  the  actual  earnings  of 
the  operatives  are  sometimes  actually  less 
in  prosperous,  than  in  dull  and  languid  pe¬ 
riods  of  trade.  In  other  cases,  as  among 
the  colliers,  when  the  strike  has  lasted  for 
months,  no  advance  and  no  lapse  of  time  can 
repay  the  losses  which  they  have  incurred. 

‘  The  feudal  age  is  gone ;  and  neither 
its  benefits  nor  its  evils  can  now  be 
brought  back.  We  can  no  longer  really 
serve  the  people,  or  ameliorate  their  con¬ 
dition  by  protecting  them  as  vassals,  or 
supporting  them  as  slaves,  or  by  almsgiv^ 
ingf  as  to  paupers  and  beggars.  The 
only  plan  which  appears  to  us  at  once 
sound  in  its  principle,  and  promising  as 
to  its  prospects,  is  to  spread  instruction 
among  the  masses  by  every  means  in  our 
power,  and  then  leave  them  to  **  work  out 
their  own  salvation to  throw  them  on 
their  own  resources,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
to  give  those  resources  full  and  free  scope ; 
to  give  them  the  means  of  rising,  to  show 
them  the  way  of  rising,  and  then  leave 
them  (with  our  best  wishes  and  encourage¬ 
ments),  to  raise  themselves.  Any  other 
elevation  than  one  so  achieved  will  be 
ill-founded,  precarious,  and  temporary. 

The  second  portion  cf  the  *  Claims  of 
Labor,’  which  has  just  issued  from  the 
press,  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  that  class  of  remedies  for  the  physi¬ 
cal  evils  of  our  town  ptipulalion,  which  is 
suggested  by  the  *  Health  of  Towns  Report,’ 
such  as  ventilation,  sewerage,  building, 
supply  of  water,  &,c.  The  author  has  sup¬ 
plied  nothing  new,  but  has  brqught  out  in 
vivid  relief,  and  placed  before  the  public 
in  an  available  form,  the  appalling  facts 
brought  to  light  by  recent  inquiries.  We 
I  shall  not  quote  any  of  his  pictures,  for  we 
[cannot  abridge  what  is  in  itself  a  brief 
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epitome,  and  have  no  wish  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  referring  to  his  pages. 
But  we  request  attention  to  the  following 
remarks,  as  peculiarly  important  at  the  pro* 
sent  conjuncture. 

Tf  there  is  any  thing  that  requires  thought 
and  experience,  it  is  the  exercise  of  charity  in 
such  a  complicated  system  as  modem  life.  I 
do  not  know  a  more  alarming  sight  than  a 
number  of  people  rushing  to  be  benevolent 
without  thought  In  any  general  impulse, 
there  are’  at  least  as  many  thoughtless  as 
wise  persons  excited  by  it;  the  latter  may 
be  saved  from  doing  very  foolish  things  by 
an  instinct  of  sagacity ;  but  for  the  great  mass 
of  mankind,  the  facts  require  to  be  clearly 
stated  and  the  inferences  carefully  drawn  for 
them',  if  they  are  to  be  prevented  from  wasting 
Their  benevolent  impulses  upon  foolish  or 
mischievous  undertakings.’* — ^p.  1319. 

The  author  makes  some  most  judicious 
and  much-eailed-for  observations  •  upon  a 
besetting  sin  of  the  philanthropic. 

‘‘To  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  poor  may 
be  no  ^in,  if  in  the  process  we  aggravate 
the  envies  and  jealousies  which  may  be  their 
especial  temptation.  The  spirit  to  be  wished  for 
is  sympathy ;  and  that  will  not  be  produced 
by  needless  reproaches.  Besides,  it  is  such 
foolish  injustice  to  lay  the  blame  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  things  upon  any  class.  If  we 
must  select  any  class,  do  not  let  us  turn  to  the 
wealthy,  whom,  perhaps,  we  think  of  first 
They  have,  in  no  time  that  I  am  awnre  of, 
been  the  pre-eminent  rulers  of  the  world. 
The  thinkers  and  writers,  they  are  the  gov¬ 
erning  class.” 

Several  of  our  most  popular  writers  of| 
the  present  day  have  been  guilty — one  in ! 
particular— «f  this  encouragement  of  en¬ 
mity. 

“  They  should  recollect  that  literature  may 
lawn  upon  Ihcf  masses  ns  well  as  on  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  ;  and  in  these  days  the  temptation  is 
in  the  former  direction.  Bnt  what  is  most 
grievous  ia  this  kind  of  writing  is  the  mis¬ 
chief  it  n^  do  to  the  working  people  them¬ 
selves.*  IT  you  have  their  true  welfare  at 
heart,  you  will  not  only  care  for  their  being 
fbd  and  clothed,  but  yon  will  be  anxious 
not  to  encotnage  unreasonable  expectations 
in  them,  not  to  make  them  ungrateful  or 
greedy-minded.  Above  all.  yon  will  be  soli¬ 
citous  to  preserve  some  selr-reHance  in  them. 
You  will  oe  careful  not  to  let  them  think  that 
their  condition  can  be  wh<dly  changed  with¬ 
out  exertion  of  their  own . De¬ 

pend  upon  honest  and  bold  thing*  require 
fo  ^  omd  to  the  tower  as  well  OMtoIhe  higher 
classes ;  and  the  former  are,  in  these  times,  j 
mofb  less  likely  to  have  such  things,  address¬ 
ed,  to  them.” — p.  253. 
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HUNT’S  IMAGINATION  AND  FANCY. 

*  From  the  Dablia  UoivereUj  IStfuine. 

I  * 

Imagination  and  Fancy.  By  Leigh  Hunt. 

Small  8to.  London  :  184^ 

Wk  have,  in  the  book  before  us,  full  and 
sufficing  proof  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  man 
whose  abundant  and  acknowledged  abili¬ 
ties  for  the  pleasant  labor  he  has  underta¬ 
ken,  have  been  ceaselessly  spreading  them¬ 
selves  over  the  varied  interests  of  human 
life.  To  the  vivid  and  continual  experience 
of  active  life,  we  find  joined  the  gifis  of  a 
’’  shaping  intellect”  and  that  ardent  poetic 
temperament  which  allies  itsdf  to  all  that 
is  greatest  ia  the  works  of  others  in  genial 
and  willing  sympathy.  He  sees  himself,  and 
would  have  others  see  with  him,  that  all 
wdtich  we  most  justly  deem  human,  is  poetic 
too— Hope,  Love,  Reverence — aggrandized 
and  purified  indeed,  and  seen  through  a 
glorious  medium ;  yet  not  the  less  human, 
and  therefore  good  and  fitting  to  be  known 
and  loved  by  all  men.  Himself  a  poet,  and 
the  associate  of  poets,  Mr.  Hunt  seeks  to 
gather  around  him  such  readers  as  will 
gladly  listen  to  some  strains  of  **  the  dead 
hut  sc^tred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule  our 
spirits  from  their  urns.” 

He  would  aid  them,  too,  by  the  results 
of  some  of  his  theoretical  inquiries,  which 
be  offers  in  answer  to  the  chief  but  compre¬ 
hensive  question,  “  What  is  Poetry  t”  Poe 
etry  is  for  him  the  utterance  of  a  passion 
for  truth,  beauty,  and  power,  embodying 
and  illustrating  its  conception  by  Imagina¬ 
tion  and  Fancy,  and  modulating  its  lan- 
^age  on  the  principle  of  variety  in  uni¬ 
formity.  Its  means  are  whatever  the  uni¬ 
verse  contains  :  and  its  ends,'  pleasure  and 
exaltation.”  Beauty  is  nothing  but  tbe 
loveliest  form  of  pleasure.”  To  these  deep 
impressions  of  love  and  truth,  Imagination 
must  subserve  and  minister  in  rendering 
them  more  intense  by  the  images  with 
which  it  illustrates  t^m  ;  while  Fancy 
sports  with  tbe  objects  of  its  affection,  and 
**  laughs  with  what  k  loves.”  Even  the 
external  form  of  verse  becomes  a  sharer 
in  tbe  triumph,  by  making  “.difficulty  itself 
a  part  of  the  poet’s  facilky  and  joy.”  This 
afifectionate  insight  into  tbe  mysteries  of 
poetry  could,  in  its  growth  and  expansion, 
leave  no  room  for  meaner  passions;  and 
thus,  indeed,  k  has  been,  for  we  learn  from 
his  own  generous  confession,  how  deeply 
be  mourns  the  estrangements  and  misun¬ 
derstandings  which  severed  him  from  a 
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“  This  book  w  intended  for  all  lovers  of  po- 
etry^  and  the  sister  arts,  but  more  especially 
for  those  of  the  most  poetical  sort,  and  most 
especially  ibr  the  youn^ft  and  the  oldest: 
for,  as  the  former  may  indine  to  it  for  informa¬ 
tion’s  sake,  the  latter  will,  perhaps,  not  refuse 
it  their  good  will  for  the  sake  of  old  favorites. 
The  editor  has  of\en  wished  for  puch  a  book 
himself;  and,  as  nobody  will  make  it  for  him. 
he  has  made  it  for  ethers.  It  wlu  sugjrested 
by  the  approbation  which  the  readers  of  a  pe¬ 
riodical  work  bestowed  on  some  extracts  from 
the  poets,  commented  and  marked  vith  ital- 


tcs,  on  a  principle  ofco-peruscU^  as  though  the 
editor  were  reading  ^e  passages  in  their  com¬ 
pany.  He  does  not  expect,  of  course,  that 
every  reader  will  agree  with  the  preferences 
of*  particular  lines  or  passages,  intimated  by 
the  italics.  Some  will  think  them  too  numer¬ 
ous  ;  some,  perhaps,  too  few :  but  these  will 
have  the  goodness  to  recollect  what  has  just 
been  stated,  that  the  plan  was  suirgested  by 
others  who  desired  them.  The  editor,  at  any 
rate,  begs  to  be  considered  as  having  mark¬ 
ed  the  passages  in  no  spirit  of  dictation  to  any 
one,  much  less  of  disparagement  to  all  the  ad¬ 
mirable  passages  not  marked.  If  he  assumed 
any  thing  at  all  (beyond  what  is  implied  in 
the  fact  of  jmparting  experience),  it  was  the 
probable  mutual  pleasure  of  the  reader,  his 
companion ;  just  as  in  reading  out  loud  one 
iostinciively  increases  one’s  emphasis  here 
and  there,  and  implies  a  certain  accordance  of 
enjoyment  on  the  part  of  the  hearers.  In  short, 
all  poetic  readers  are  expected  to  have  a  more 
than  ordinary  portion  of  sympathy,  especially 
with  (hose  who  take  pains  to  please  them ;  and 
the  editor  desires  no  larger  amount  of  it  than 
he  gratefully  gives  to  any  friend  who  is  good 
enough  to  res^  out  similar  passages  to  him¬ 
self.  The  object  of  the  book  is  threefold : — 
To  present  the  public  with  some  of  the  finest 
passages  in  English  poelryt  to  marked  and 
commented  ;  to  furnish  such  an  account,  in  an 


the  superiority  of  our  poets  to  those  whom 
oar  predecessors  of  the  eighteenth  century 
delighted  to  honor,  and  may  hope,  by  an 
intelligent  communing  with  the  mighty 
works  of  the  glorious  spirits  of  earlier  days, 
to  re-open  those  fountains  of  inspiration 
which  the  dust  and  ruins  of  decaying  insti¬ 
tutions  and  a  rotten  humanity  had  choked ; 
yet  noble  effort,  rather  than  success  perfect¬ 
ly  achieved,  forms  our  truest  vindication 
from  the  charge  of  having  rested  in  an  ig¬ 
noble  inactivity,  when  we  should  have  re¬ 
membered  that 

**  The  liule  done  doth  vanish  to  the  view— 

That  forward  sees  how  much  remains  to  do.” 

To  all  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of 
British  art,  the  anarchy  of  the  poetical 
principles,  aims,  and  efforts,  which  still 
prevail  alike  in  its  highest  and  lowest 
forms,  mast,  we  think,  be  apparent ;  and, 
making  all  fair  allowance  for  **  poetical  li- 
cense,”  this  wayward  mtellect  cannot,  after 
all,  be  productive  of  lasting  fiimeto  the  in¬ 
dividual  author,  or  abiding  good  to  society. 

To  sustain  the  elevated  position  rightful- 


commented , 
essay,  of  the  nature  and  requirements  of  poe¬ 
try,'  as  may  enable  readers  in  general  to  give 
an  answer  on  those  points  to  themselves  and 
others;  and  to  show,  throagbout  the  greater 
part  of  the  volume,  what  sort  of  poetry  is  to 
be  considered  as  poetry  of  the  most  poetical 
kincLf  or  such  as  exhibits  the  Imagination  and 
Fancy  in  a  slate  of  predominaoce,  undisputed 
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ly  assigned  to  the  poet  is,  in  our  day,  a  joj  whom  they  have  delighted  and  enlightened, 
and  privilege  granted  to  those  only  who  But  the  subject  is  exhanstless,  and  white 
have  joined  to  those  gifts  which,  Alfred  we  may  look  forward  to  the  fuller  develop* 
Tennyson  has  told  us,  form  the  poet’s  ment  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  views  in  the  promised 
do\ver~  volumes  of  further  selections,  we  hasten  to 

acknowledge  the  instruction  which  W'e  have 
'  **  T'k*  1*°**  ®^  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn,  derived  from  the  present  interesting  essay. 

The  love  of  love,  His  observations  have,  to  a  great  extent, 

,  j  .L  f  been  suiwresled  by  the  peculiar  relations  of 

the  not  Ies5  necessary  and,  therefiwe.  socirty  torte  iA,etic  art.  Prn- 

hardly  less  noble  acquirements  of  a  culti- 

ration,  providently  directing  them  into  gpe,Si„g,  purely  verbal  Control 

their  proper  and  p^nl.ar  channels  and  j;„iee/„hkh  havr  long  agitated  critics  on 
subjecting  them  to  the  eternal  laws  of  na-  «„salled  Real  hnd  Ideal 

ture,  and  of  an,  the  child  of  nature  Sci-  ,ehool.  of  poetry,  he  yet  conveys  definite 
ence  and  history  are  rapid  y  entering  th<«  ^  thV^cific  questions  involved  in 

regions  which  we  hare  till  now  held  the  , he  discussions  We  have  been  particularly 

frranasaArat  A/1  art/l  Av/rlitoiarA  rurraatn/l  rat  avi  ..F.  ..v 


“  The  hate  of  hate,  the  acorn  of  acorn. 
The  love  of  love,” 


regions  which  we  have  till  now  held  the 

^naecrated  and  exclusive  ground  of  Mt.  bv  the  manner  in  which  he  vindU 

The  emotions  roused  by  the  contemplation  supernatural  elements  of  our 

of  stupendous  revolution,  of  systems ;  by  b„.  The  time  ha. 

the  marvellous  discoveries  and  iiiven  um.  ^  ^  ^ben,  the  supernatural 

of  science  »<.«  far  outstripping  the  wildest  beine  dearaded  to  the  level  ofthe  superati- 


dreams  of  poetical  romance;  by  the  union  ,  ^„,b  employment 

of  epic  dignity,  and  dramatic  excitemen  y,  ,b,  eighteemh  century  to 

with  the  charms  of  narrative,  in  our  great  ^ 


living  historians ;  may  prove  at  once  sour¬ 
ces  of  fear  and  of  hope  to  the  poet ;  of  fear. 


expend  their  keen  wit  in  efforts  to  make  it 
wholly  ridiculous. 

We  begin  to  feel  that  it  is  the  great  and 


should  he  wilfully  sin  against  the  requisi-  ‘y,,  ,be  ImagiSation,  to 

tjonsofhis  own  art-of  hope,  m  stirring  ^  ibixe  with  forms  of  beauty,  which, 
the  general  mind  to  a  participation  in  the  „  ,bey  may  be  for  the  underatandl 

noble  impulses  and  divine  affectio"-  ^  - 


the  general  mind  to  a  participation  in  the  „  ,bey  may  be  for  the  underatandl 

noWe  impulses  •>««»  affectSons,  ;  y,  ,bo  can  feel 

which,  shilling  throughout  all  his  works,  .u®  ..  |„„l,  ,„H  immort.l  newer  of  wni... 


manifest  the  law  and  impulse  of  his  spirit 
The  public,  too,  must  share  in  his  enlight¬ 
enment  on  art,  as  we  believe  it  formerly 
did  in*  the  high  and  palmy”  days  of  our 
drama.  We  do  not  at  all  wish  to  be  under- 


the  ”  lovely  and  immortal  power  of  genius, 
that  can  stretch  Its  hand  to  os  out  of  the 
wastes  of  time,  thousands  of  years  back.” 

The  Imagination  demands  not  the  reali¬ 
ty  of  these  beings,  but  simply  that  they 


uraiiio.  uu  uui  an  wibu  lu  uc  uuucr- 

,  j  ,  1  •  .  I  •.  r  should  be  such  as  to  win  upon  our  sympa- 

stood  as  advocating  that  exclusive  habit  of  ..  * 

analyzing  emotions,  which  most  artists 


very  wisely  contemn.  Such  processes  of  Their  possibility,  if  the  poet  will  it,  is  to 
marring  “  the  beauteous  forms  of  things” '  ^be  conceded ;  the  problem  is  the  creature  being 
are  characteristic  of  the  meddling  intellect  ?iv®n  how  to  square  its  actions  with  the  prot 

which  “murders  to  dissect.”  The  mete-  ability  according  to  the  nawre  asimm 

.  . _ r  .u  •  ua  au  a  The  sKill  and  beauty  of  these  nctions, lies  in 

physical  critics  ^he  eighteenth  century  them  within  the  regions  of  truth  and 

were  occupied  with  little  else,  lo  such  likelihood.  Hence  the  serpent  Python  of 


were  occupied  with  little  else.  To  such 
rude  questioning  the  spirit  of  poetry  wijl 

not  unveil  its  secrets^oming  as  from  a  .sleeping  against  the  an n  upon  a  day,’ 
different  sphere — uttering  “things  which 

no  gross  ear  can  hear” — passing  coldly  by  when  Apollo  slew  him  I  Hence  the  chariot- 
such  as  are  unable,  or  care  not  to  listen  drawing  dolphins  of  Spenr  r,  srfftly  swimming 

reverently _  along  the  shore  lest  they  should  hurt  them- 

^  selves  against  the  stones  and  gravel !  Hence 

••We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  raoje.tic.1,  Shakspere’e  Ariel,  living  under  bloeeome,  nml 
Te  offer  hlhe  ehow  if  violeice."  riding  at  evening  on  the  bat!  .  .  .  In  the 

*  Orlando  Funoso’  (Canto  xv.  Stanza  65)  is 

In  such  a  spirit  much  of  enduring  mem-  f^ild  etovypfa  cannibal  necromancer  who 

r  has  been  eflbeled  by  Hezlitl,  Wilson,  'aag"*  at  temg cutto  piece^ coming  togelh- 
J  liw  AASAii..,  fj  ..aw..,  agrRm  like  quicksilver,  and  picking  up  his 

Bightp  whose  labors,  prompted  by  tbe  when  it  is  cut  off,  sometimes  by  the 

re,  and  justiBed  by  the  knowledge  of  art,  hair,  sometimes  by  the  nose !  This,  which 

ve  been  gratefully  welcomed  by  those  would  be  purely  childish  and  ridiculous  in  the 


Chaucer— 


do  it  wrong,  being  so  majesties]. 
To  offer  h  the  show  of  violence.” 


s 

ory  has  been  effected  by  Hazlitt,  Wilson, 
Knight,  whoae  labors,  prompted  by  Uie 
love,  and  jostiBed  by  the  knowledge  of  art, 
hAve  been  gratefully  welcomed  by  those 
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hands  of  an  inferior  poet,  becomes  interest¬ 
ing,  nay  grand,  in  Ariosto’s,  from  the  beauties 
of  his  style,  and  its  conditional  truth  to  na¬ 
ture.  Toe  monster  has  a  false  hair  on  his 
head — a  single  hair — which  must  be  taken 
from  it  before  he  can  be  killed !  Decapitation 
itself  is  of  no  consequOnbe  without  that  provi¬ 
so.  The  Paladin,  Astolfo,  who  has  (ought 
this  phenomenon  on  horseback,  and  succee^d 
in  getting  the  head,  and  galloping  off  with  it, 
is,  therefore,  still  at  a  loss  what  to  ho  at.  How 
is  he  to  discover  such  a  needle  in  such  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  hay  ?  The  trunk  is  spurring  after  him  to 
recover  it,  and  he  seeks  for  some  evidence  of 
the  hair  in  vain.  At  length  he  bethinks  him 
of  scalping  the  head.  He  does  so  ;  and  the 
moment  the  operation  arrives  at  the  place  of 
the  hair,  the  face  of  the  head  becomes  pale, 
the  eyes  turn  in  their  sockets,  and  the  lifeless 
pursuer  tumbles  from  his  horse, 

**  *  Li  (ece  il  viso  sllov  pallido  «  brutto, 

Travolse  sli  occhi,  e  dioiostrd  a  T  oocaso 
Per  manifeati  segni  esseo  erodutto 
£*]  busto  che  aegnia  troncatu  al  cello, 

Di  Bella  eadde,  e  did  1*  uidnio  crollo.  | 

**  ‘  Then  grew  the  visage  pale  and  deadly  wet ; 

The  eyes  turned  in  their  aockets  drearily  ; 

And  all  things  showed  the  villain's  son  was  aet. 
Hit  trunk  that  was  in  ehaae  (ell  ftttan  its  horse. 
And  giving  the  last  shudder,  was  a  corae.’ 

“  It  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  by  making  nature 
his  companion  wherever  he  goes,  even  in  the 
most  supernatural  region,  that  the  poet,  in  the 
words  of  a  very  instruetive  phrase,  ukes  the 
world  aJoiig  with  him.  It  is  true,  he  must  not 
(as  the  Platonists  would  say)  humanize  weak¬ 
ly  or  mistakenly  in  that  region  ;  otherwise  he 
runs  the  chance  of  forgetting  to  be  true  to  the 
supernatural  itself,  and  so  betraying  a  want  of 
imagination  from  that  quarter.  His  nymphs 
will  have  no  taste  of  their  woods  and  waters  ; 
bis  gods  and  mddesses  he  only  so  many  fair 
or  frowning  ladies  and  gentlemen,  such  as  we 
see  in  ordinary  paintings ;  he  will  be  in  no 
danger  of  havin'g  his  an^ls  likened  to  a  sort 
of  vdldfowl,  as  Rembrandt  had  made  them  in 
his  *  Jacob’s  Dream.’  His  Baechuses  will  nev¬ 
er  remind  us,  like  Titian’s,  of  the  force  and 
fury,a8  well  ns'the  graces  of  wine.  His  Jupi¬ 
ter  will  reduce  no  females  to  ashes; his  fairies 
be  bothing  fantastical ;  his  gnomes  not  of  the 
earth  earthy.  And  this  again  will  be  wanting 
to  nature  ;  for  it  will  be  wanting  to  the  super¬ 
natural  as  nature  would  hajoemade  it  working 
in  a  supernatural  direction.^ 

The  final  clause  of  the  last  sentence 
which  we  have  marked  in  italics  exhibits, ! 
with  singular  power,  the  manner  in  which 
the  crkic  may,  by  a  delicate  adjustment  of 
language,  reconcile  the  common  and  par¬ 
tial  meaning  of  a  word  with  one  truer  and 
more  extensive,  and  thus  correct  the  false 
or  inadequate  impressions  which  might  be 
conveyed  by  the  imperfection  of  language. 


as  in  this  case  by  the  usual  opposition  of 
the  natural  to  the  supernatural.  If  such 
suggestive  comments  on  the  meaning  of 
words  as  they  affect  the  truth  of  things 
were  often  used,  one  fertile  source  of  idle 
theorizing  would  be  removed.  Shakspere, 
as  great  a  critic  when  it  suited  his  purpose, 
as  he  was  a  poet,  has  a  passage  (Winter’s 
Tale,  Act  IV.,  Scene  3,)  which,  considered 
independently  of  its  dramatic  propriety  and 
beauty,  contains  a  philosophy  of  ari  Which, 
with  exquisite  felicity  illustrates,  or  rather 
identifies  the  artistic  with  the  natural.  It 
occurs  where  Perdita  as  a  shepherdess  re¬ 
ceives  the  guests”  in  the  cottage  of  her 
supposed  father;  and  presenting  to  each 
such  flowers  as  ”  fits  bis  age,”  says : — 

**  Sir  the  year  growing  ancient — 

Not  yet  on  aommer'a  death,  nor  the  birth 
Of  trembling  winter,  the  ftirest  (lowers  o’  the 
■eaaons. 

Are  our  carnations  and  streaked  gilly-flowera, 
Which  some  call  nature’s  bastards  ;  of  that  kind 
Otar  rustic  garden’s  barren,  and  1  care  not 
To  get  sliM  of  them. 

Pol.  Wnerefere,  gentle  maiden. 

Do  yon  neglect  them  ? 

Per.  For  1  have  beard  it  said 
There  is  an  art  which,  in  their  piedneas,  thares 
With  great  creating  nature. 

Pol,  Say  tlMre  be. 

Yet  nature  is  made  bettor  by  no  mean 
But  nature  makes  that  mean  ;  so  o’er  that  art 
Which  you  aay,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes. .  You  see  sweet  maid  we 
marry 

A  gender  scion  to  the  wildest  stock  ; 

And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race.  This  is  an  art 
f^iek  dies  mend  nature;  change  it  rather:  hnt 
The  art  itse{f  is  nature.** 

Mr.  Hunt’s  account  and  illnstrations  of 
the  Imagination,  are,  we  must  think,  supe¬ 
rior  to  those  of  Fancy — interesting  as  ma¬ 
ny  of  these  last  are.  After  having  seen 
him  characterize  the  Ariel  of  Pope’s  admi¬ 
rable  mock  heroic  the  **  Rape  of  the  Lock,” 
as  the  ”  Imagination  of  the  Drawing-room,” 
we  were  somewhat  surprised  at  his  con¬ 
demning  the  ”  delicate  Ariel,”  of  Shaks¬ 
pere,  to  breathe  the  drawing-room  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  genteel  society  which  was  the 
natural  birth-place  and  home  of  the  other. 
He  assigns  the  ”  Midsummer’s  Night 
Dream,”  and  in  part  the  **  Tempest,”  as  off¬ 
spring  of  the  same  power  which  produced 
the  **  Rape  of  the  L^k”-^that  designated 
by  him  as  Fancy.  Is  it  not  unjust  to  both, 
that  we  should  be  excited  to  compare  beings 
so  alien  in  their  nature,  and  differing  as 
widely  from  each  other,  as  the  poets  whose 
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iQspiration  gare  them  being.  The  weary 
jeers  of  imprisonment  in  the  **  cloven 

Sine/’  would  prove  less  fatal  to  Ariel — (as 
Ir.  Hunt  beautifully  describes  him,)  **  the 
delicate,  yet  powerful  spirit,  jealous  of  re* 
straint,  yet  able  to  serve;  living  in  the 
elements  and  the  flowers ;  treading  the 
edge  of  the  salt  deep,  and  running  on  the 
sharp  wind  of  the  north ;  feeling  for  crea¬ 
tures  unlike  himself  ;  flaming  amazement 
ON  thenv  too,  and,  singing  exquisitest  songs,” 
tbao  the  polished  prcqurieiies  and  drawing¬ 
room  graces  of  the  genteel  and  modish 
guardian,  of  Pope’s  cnxiuettish  heroine,  who 
thus  harangues  his  couqpeers,  the  sylphs 
and  gnomes: 

**Ye‘^lpb»  and  sylplnds,  to  your  chiefgiTe 
ear. 

Fays,  fiiiries,  genii,  elves  and  demons  bear, 

Ye  know  the  spheres  and  various  tasks  assign’d 
By  lews  etsmal  to  the  aeriai  kind. 

•  «  -  »  •  •  tt 

•  •••«• 

Our  bnmbler  proviuee  is  to  tend  the  fair — 

Not  a  less  pleasing  thoogb  lest  giorioat  ears ; 
To  save  the  powder  from  teo  rode  a  gale, 

*  Nor  let  the  imprison'd  estsnees  exhale  ; 

To  draw  fresh  colors  from  the  vernal  flowers, 
To  steal  from  rainbows  mns  they  drop  In  show* 
srs 

A  brighter  wash  to  enri  their  waving  hairs, 
Assist  their  blushes  and  inspiru  their  airs ; 

Nay,  oft  in  divams  invention  we  bestow 
Te;  change  a>  flounce,  or  add  a  furbelow.'’ 

The  very  increased  delight  with  which 
we  re-peruso  this  uoparallded  burlesque, 
strengtbem  us  in  the  conviction  that  it  is 
in  no  way  cktn  to  the  song  of  the  Ariel. 

**  Where  the  bee  sucks  there  snek  I, 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie  : 

There  l  ooueb.  When  owls  do  otj, 

On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly, 

A^r  tommer,  merrily  ! 

Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now 

Under  die  blossom,  that  hangs  on  the  Ixmgh." 

The?  mannerism  which  pervaded  the 
whole  teaor  of  inen'e  lives,  penetrating  their 
aotiona  and  judgments  on  all,  even  the 
highest  fubjecis,:  and  forcing  them  to  cross 
the  narrow  boundary  which  separates  the 
sublime  and  heroic  ftom  the  rtdiouloos, 
suggested  to  Pope  the  idea  of  a  burlesque 
style  as  the  appropriate  frame  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  with  whi^  it  barmeoiBed  so  admtra* 
bijr.  Even  the'  repulsive  formality  and 
wearying  smoothness  of  his  style,  which 
flow^  ifrom^  and  pointed  to  those  more 
tadicBl  dafioieiieies  which  incapacitated 
him  from  fqrmpathiziiig  with  the  true  hero¬ 
ic  eeotrih^ed*  to  his  success  here.  He 


used  conventional  forms  as  best  suited  to 
conventional  subjects,  snd  was  himself  arti¬ 
ficial  even  while  ridiculing  artificiality. 
Perhaps  we  may  seem  to  some  inconsis¬ 
tent  in  praising  the  fpree  and  artistic  skill 
of  its  intentioi^  burlesque,  while  we  own 
a  preference  for  a  different  style  of  art  on 
the  pounds  of  its  ranging  over  wider  sub¬ 
jects  and  treating  them  in  a  more  natural 
manner.  We  shall  endeavor  to  explain 
our  meaning  by  illustrations,  which  wilt, 
we  hope,  vindicate  also  the  importance  we 
attach  to  perfection  of  ferm  in  poetic  art. 
We  select  the  ”  Rape  of  the  Lock,”  and  a 
scene  from  Shakspere  as  our  examples. 
The  ludicrous  eflect  resulting  from  the  in¬ 
congruous  mingling  of  a  taste  for  a  pervert¬ 
ed  heroism  witn  the  conventional  manners 
of  existing  French  society,  spread  over  Eu¬ 
rope  by  the  Court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth^ 
is  not  inaptly  represented  even  in  affairs  of 
costume^  by  that  of  a  statue  of  this  king, 
which  represented  him  in  Roman  armor, 
and  surmounted  by,  not  a  helmet,  but — a 
wig.  Pope,  endued  with  a  keen  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  ridiculous,  proceeded  to  satirize 
this  mock-heroism,  as  it  appeared  in  poetf- 
caJ  productions,  by  boldly  parodizing  the 
style,  machinery,  sometimes  even  the 
thoughts  of  the  E^ic.  The  artificial  and 
arbitrary  nature  of  his  materials  forbade 
any  attmpt  to  ally  the  characters  and  ac- 
tipDs  with  beings  of  a  different  sphere  from 
that  of  the  life  which  surrounded  him.  He 
must  laugh  directly  at  these  identical  ob¬ 
jects.  He  attempts  no  disguise  deeper 
than?  a  change  of  name.  Belinda  and  Sir 
Plume  have  little  interest  for  an  age  which 
has  lost,  chiefly,  perhaps,  owing  to  these 
satirists,  these  particular  affectations.  The 
attendant  sylphs  and  gnomes  are  as  arti- 
flcial  and  as  little  in  earnest  as  their 
mistress.  They  embody  nothing  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest,  and  were  meant  to  be  view¬ 
ed  merely  as  osricatures  of  the  spirits 
of  the  popular  creed.  The  result  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  burlesque. 

**  Men's  minds  are  pereel  df  their  fbrtunee 

and  Pope  did  all  that  could  he  done.  But 
it  is  BO  disparagement  to  him  to  say,  that 
Shakspere  was  thrown  on  happier  days, 
and  gifted  with  proportionably  greater  pow¬ 
ers.  He,  too,  bad  to. combat  with  grievous' 
and  wide^reod  errors  in  matters  poetical ; 
still  they  were  not  the  offspring  of  frivolity, 
but  were  rather  the  crude  endeavors  of 
earnest  minds  struggling  to  the  Hght.~ 
Often  they  sprang  from  the  opposition  mis- 
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takenly  supposed  between  the  functions  of 
the  Imaginition  and  the  aulhoritative  com- 
mands  of  our  moral  nature.  Poetical  fic* 
tion  was  arraigned  in  the  anstere  moral 
code  of  the  .Puritans,  before  a  Court  of 
Conscience  as  a  falsehood.  Gosson  wrote 
a  book,  in  Shakspere’s  youth,  against  poe¬ 
try  and  the  drama,  and  founded  his  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  supposition  that  a  poetical 
fiction  was  incapable  of  being  distinguished 
fVom  a  reality.  Shakspere  intended,  we 
think,  to  ridicule  this  notion  in  the  play 
performed  by  the  **  hempen  homespuns”  of 
the  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 

Let  us  observe  the  transformations  which 
it  underwent  through  the  marvellous  alche¬ 
my— converting  lead  into  gold — of  his  ge¬ 
nius.  We  must  first  give  the  {lassagc  kt 
length : — 

“act  iiu — SCENE  I. — The  Wood. 

“  Enter  Quince,  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  fc. 

“  Bot. — Are  we  idl  met? 

“  Quin. — Pat,  pat !  and  here’s  a  marvellous 
convenient  place  for  our  rehearsal ;  this  green 
plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn  brake 
our  tiring  house,  and  we  will  do  it  in  action  as 
we  will  do  it  before  the  duke.  i 

•  “  Bot. — Peter  Quince. 

“  Qutn. — What  sayest  thou,  buHy  Bottom  ? 

“  Bot. — There  are  things  in  this  comedy  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe  that  will  never  please. 
First,  Pyramus  must  draw  a  sword  to  kul  him¬ 
self^  which  the  ladies  cannot  abide.  How  an¬ 
swer  you  that  ? 

“  Snout — By’r  larkin,  a  parlous  fear. ' 

“  Snug— I  believe  we  must  leave  the  kill¬ 
ing  out  when  ail  is  done. 

“  Bot. — Not  a  whit  I  have  a  device  to 
make  all  well.  Write  me  a  prologue,  and  let 
the  prologue  seem  to  say  that  we  will  do  no 
harm  with  our  swords,  and  that  Pyramus  is 
not  killed  indeed;  and  for  the  more  better 
assurance,  te!l  them  that  /,  Pyramusy  am  not 
Pyramus,  but  Botioniy  the  weaver ;  this  will 
put  them  out  of  fear. 

^•Quin. — Well,  we  will  have  such  a  pro- 
logo?. 

“  Smnu — Will  not  the  ladies  be  afeard  of 
the  lion  ? 

“  Snug — I  fear  it,  I  promise  you. 

“  Bot. — Masters,  you  ought  to  consider  with 
yourselves  to  bring  in  God  shield  us !  A  lion 
among  ladies ;  for  there  is  not  a  more  peace- 
ftrt  wild  fowl  ^an  a  lion  living,  and  we  ought 
to  look  to  h. 

**  Snout— Therefore  another  prologue  must 
tell  he  is  not  a  lion. 

“  Bot. — Nay,  you  most  name  his  name,  and 
half  bis  face  nrast  be  seen  through  the  lion’s 
peck,  and  be  himself  must  speak  through,  say- 
V*?  ^'^•Korto  the  same  defect, — ‘Ladies,’ dr 
fair  ladies,  I  would  wish  you,  or  1  would  re- 
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quest  you,  or  I  would  entreat  you,  not  to  fear, 
not  to  tremble;  my  life  for  yours.  If  you 
think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion,  it  were  pity  of 
very  life.  No,  I  am  no  such  thing ;  1  am  a 
man  as  other  men  are  ;*  and  then  indeed  let 
him  name  his  name,  and  tell  them  plainly  he 
is  Snug  thejoiner.^^ 

This  entire  episodical  play  is  indeed  a  con¬ 
tinued  satire  on  the  old  and  cotemporary 
performances  of  the  stage.  But  these  taken 
singly  were  merely  abaurd,  and  had  they 
been  thus  represented  by  Shakspere,  we 
might  have  had  a  burlesque  superior  perhaps 
in  degree  to  the” genteel  comedies”  of 
our  stage,  and  even  more  amusing  and  fa¬ 
cetious  than  Sheridan’s  ”  Critic but  the 
rich  vein  of  humor  and  covert  irony  which 
was  all  the  pbet’s  oWii  giving,  would  have 
been  wanting.  He  transplanted  all  these 
barren  crudities  into  a  soil  where  they  ob¬ 
tain,  in  our  eyes,  what  Mr.  Hunt  iusUy 
calls  ”  a  conditional  truth  to  nature.”  il6- 
surd  merely  when  considered  as  the  delibe¬ 
rate  opinions  of  refleciinjf  men,  they  par¬ 
take  of  the  humorous  in  being  delineated 
as  natural  to  the  character  and  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  these  ”  rude  mechanicals.”  While 
laughing*  with  increased  enjoyment  at  the 
things  ridiculed,  we  entertain,  on  the 
whole,  a  liking  for  the  subjects  of  our  mer¬ 
riment  ;  and  nourish  a  feeling  which  whol¬ 
ly  rejects  the  idea  of  laughing  derisively  at 
them,  and  recognizing  some  essential  com¬ 
munity  of  character  lying  below  the  par¬ 
ticular  A>llies,  does  not  so  much  tolerate, 
as  in  a  manner  sympathize  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  actors;  a  wonderful  result  of  the 
many-sideduess  of  the  ”  myriad-minded  ” 
intellect  which,  able  to  work  for  the  neoes- 
isities  of  the  day  in  building  for  a  never-end¬ 
ing  future,  could  thus  vindicate  to  genius 
its  rightful  alliance  with  humanity,  and 
,give  to  each  its  highest  fulfilment,  by  as¬ 
sociation  with;  the  other.  How  much  ie 
there,  in  the  stiring  interest  of  our  own  day, 
partaking  of  this  character  of  universality y 
and  ready  to  start  into  an  enduring  poetic 
or  dramatic  life,  at  the  summons  of  the  Ar¬ 
tist,  possessed  of  the  talisman.  The  French 
people  have  hailed  the  coming  of  such  an 
one  in  the  person  of  their  great  poet,  Ber- 
anger.  Meanwhile,  we  cannot  do  heller 
than  decipher,  as  we  best  can,  the  meaning 
of  the  written  records  of  poetry  bequeathed 
to  us  by  the  past ;  seeking  for  it  in  history, 
in  criticism,  in  all  the  ”  various  language*’ 
of  nature  and  art.  Verse  is  oAeu  supposed 
to  be  only  the  mjtward  garb  of  the  poetic 
spirit ;  but  Mr.  Hunt  has,  we  think,  taken 
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a  truer  view  of  this  important  but  unobtru¬ 
sive  element  as  maoifesting  the  inmost 
spirit  of  poetry.  He  well  observes  : — 

Variety  in  versification  consists  in  what¬ 
soever  can  bo  done  for  the  prevention  of  mo¬ 
notony,  by  diversity  of  stops  and  cadences, 
distribution  of  emphasis,  ana  retardation  and 
acceleration  of  time ;  for  the  whole  secret  of 
versification  is  a  musical  secret,  and  is  not 
attainable  to  any  vital  effect,  save  by  the  ear 
of  gemus.  All  the  mere  knowle^e  of  feet 
and  numbers,  (ff  accent  and  quantity,  will  no 
more  impart  it,  than  a  knowledge  of  the 
*  Guide  to  Music*  will  make  a  Beethoven  or  a 
PaiseHo.  It  is  matter  of  sensibility  and  im¬ 
agination  ;  of  the  beauUful  in  poetical  passion, 
accompanied  by  the  musical—- of  the  impera¬ 
tive  necessity  for  a  pause  here,  and  a  caaence 
there,  and  a  quicker  or  a  slower  utterance  in 
this  or  that  place,  created  by  analogies  of| 
sound  with  sensejf  bv  the  fluctuations  of  feel¬ 
ing — by  tlie  demands  of  the  gods  and  graces 
that  visit  the  poet’s  harp,  as  the  winds  visit 
that  of  Bolus.  The  same  time  and  quantity 
which  are  occasioned  by  the  sfaritual  part  m 
this  secret,  thus  become  its  formal  ones — not 
feet  and  syllables — long  and  short  iambics,  or 
trochees,  which  are  the  reduction  of  it  to  less 
than  dry  bones.” 

And,  in  illustration  of  this  theory,  he 
offers  many  pleasin^f  and  excellent  com- 
mentSj  as  on  that  prime  requisite  of  verse 
— sweetness : — 

**  Sweetness,  thongh  not  identical  with 
smoothness,  any  more  than  feeling  is  with 
sound,  always  includes  it ;  and  smoothness  is 
a  thing  so  little  to  be  regarded,  for  its  own 
sake,  and,  indeed,  so  worthless  in  poetry,  but 
for  some  taste  or  sweetness,  that  I  have  not 
thought  necessary  to  mention  ft  by  itself. 
Though  such  an  all-in-all  versification,  was 
it  regarded  not  a  hundred  years  back,  that 
Thomas  Wharton  himself,  an  idolater  of  Spen¬ 
ser,  ventured  to  wish  the  following  line  in 
the  •  Fairy  Gueen’ : —  • 

*  And  was  admired  much  of  fbols,  women,  and' 

boyt,’ 

altered  to — 

*  And  was  sdrairad  mneh  of  woman,  fools,  and  I 

boya,’  ^ 

thus  destroying  the  fine  scornful  emphasis 
on  the  first  syllable  of*  women’  (an  ungallant 
intimation,  by  the  way,  against  the  fair  sex, 
very  startling  in  this  do  less  woman-loving, 
t|ian  great  poet).  Any  poetaster  can  ^ 
smooth.  Smoothness  abounds  in  all  small  poets, 
as  sweetness  does  in  the  greater.  Sweet¬ 
ness  is  the  smoothness  of  grace  and  delicacy — 
of  the  sympathy  with  the  pleasing  and  lovely. 
Spenser  is  fbll  of  it ;  Shakspere,  Beaumont, 
Fletcher,  and  Colerid^.  Of  S^nser’s  and 


Coleridge’s  versification,  it  is  the  prevailing 
characteristic.  Its  main  secrets  are,  a  smooth 
progression  between  variety  and  sameness, 
and  a  voluptuous  sense  of  the  continuous — 

*  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out’  Observe 
the  first  and  last  lines  of  the  stanza  in  the 
‘  Fairy  Gueen,’  describing  a  shepherd  brush¬ 
ing  away  the  gnats.  The  open  and  the  close 
s’s  in  the  one : — 

*  As  gentle  shepherd  in  swddt  eventide,’ 

and  the  repetition  of  the  word  oji,  and  the  fall 
from  the  vowel  a  into  the  two  u’s  in  the 
other — 

*  She  brusheth  oft,  and  o/t  doth  mar  their  mor- 

morings.’ 

**So  in  this  description  of  two  substances, 
in  the  handling  both  equally  smooth : — 

*  Each  smoother  seems  than  each,  and  each 

than  each  seems  smoother.’ 

**  An  abundance  of  examples  from  his  poetry 
will  be  found  in  the  volume  before  us.  His 
beauty  revolves  on  itself  with  conscious  loveli¬ 
ness,  and  Coleridge  is  worthy  to  be  named 
with  him,  as  the  reader  will  see  also.  Let  him 
take  a  sample,  tneanwhile,  from  the  poem  call¬ 
ed  ‘  The  Day  Dream.’  Observe  both  the  va¬ 
riety  and  sameness  of  the  vowels,  and  the 
repetition  of  the  soff  consonants : — 

*My  eyes.make  pictures  when  they’re  shut; 

[  see  s  fountain  large  and  fair — 

A  willow,  and  a  ruined  hut. 

And  tAee  and  me  and  Mary  there. 

O  Mary!  make  thy  gentle  tap  our  pillow  ; 

Bend  o'er  as,  like  a  fotoer^  my  beautiful  green 
willow:  ” 

What  Mr.  Hunt  has  said  of  the  poet,  in 
his  relation  to  nature,  we  may  surely  apply 
to  the  crititw— that  “  It  is  a  great  and  rare 
thing,  and  it  is  a  lovely  imagination,  when 
the  critic  can  write  a  commentary,  as  it 
we^e,  of  his  own,  on  such  sufficing  passages 
of  poetry,  and  be  thanked  for  the  addition.” 
It  is  a  privilege  enjoyed  only  by  the'  genial 
expounders  of  the  excellencies  of  others,  to 
be  thus  associated  with  them  in  the  grate¬ 
ful  memory  of  poetical  readers.  And  we 
answer,  as  regards  ourselves,  for  the  truth 
I  of  this,  in  many  passages  of  this  volume,  in 
those  even  which  had  been  most  familiar 
to  us. — Spenser  is  deservedly  a  g(eat  favor¬ 
ite  with  Mr.  Hunt;  and  unless  we  are 
much  mistaken,  he  will  speedily  become  so 
with  the  readers  of  these  eelections : — 

**  Spenser’s  great  characteristic  is  poetic 
luxury.  If  you  go  to  him  for  a  story  you  will 
be  disappointed ;  if  for  style,  classical  or  con¬ 
cise,  the  point  against  him  is  conceded ;  if  for 
pathos,  you  must  weep  for  personages  half 
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real  and  too  beautUul ;  if  for  mirth,  you  must 
laugh  out  of  good  breeding,  and,  because  it 
pleaseth  the  ^eat  sequestered  man  to  be  face¬ 
tious.  Bnt  ifyou  love  poetry  well  enough  to 
enjoy  it  for  its  own  sake,  let  no  evil  reports  of 
his  '  allegory’  deter  you  from  his  acquaintance, 
for  great  will  be  your  loss.  His  allegory,  it¬ 
self,  is  but  one  part  allegory  and  nine  parts 
beauty  and  enjoyment ;  sometimes  an  excess 
of  flesh  and  blood.  His  forced  rhymes  and 
his  sentences,  written  to  fill  up,  which  in  a  less 
pMt  would  be  intolerable,  are  accompanied 
with  such  endless  grace  and  dreaming  plea¬ 
sure  fit  to 

I*  Make  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony,* 

that  although  it  is  to  be  no  more  expected  of 
any  to  read  him  through  at  once,  tlian  to 
wander  days  and  nights  in  a  forest,  thinking 
of  nothing  else,  yet  any  true  lover  of  poetry, 
when  he  comes  to  know  him,  would  as  soon 
quarrel  with  repose  on  the  summer  grass. 
You  may  get  up  and  ^  away,  but  will  return 
next  day  at  noon  to  listen  to  his  waterfalls, 
and  to  see,  *  with  half  shut  eye,’  his  visions  of 
knights  and  nymphs,  his  gods  and  goddesses, 
whom  he  brou^t  down  again  to  earth  in  im¬ 
mortal  beauty.’’ 

We  have  next  a  long  “  Gallery  of  Pic¬ 
tures  from  Spenser,”  where  he  is  consider¬ 
ed  as  the  ”  Poet  of  the  Painters — 

“  I  think,”  says  Mr.  Hunt,  **  that  if  he  had  not 
been  a  great  poet,  he  would  have  been  a 
great  painter,  and  in  that  case  there  is  ground 
w  believing  that  England  would  have  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  in  the  person  of  one  man,  her 
Claude,  her  Annibal  Carracci,  her  Correggio, 
her  Titian,  her  Rembrandt,  perhaps  even  her 
Raphael.  1 , suspect  that  if  Spenser’s  history 
were  better  known,  we  should  find  that  he 
was  a  passionate  student  of  pictures,  a  haunter 
of  the  collections  of  his  friends,  Essex  and 
Leicester.  In  speaking  of  a  Leda,  he  says, 
bursting  into  an  admiration  of  the  imaginary 
painter — 

*  The  wondrous  skill,  mnd  sweet  wit  of  the  man 
That  her  in  daffodillies  sleeping  madsy 

Prom  scorching  heat  her  dainty  limbs  to  shade* 

then  he  proceeds  with  a  description, 
full  of  life  and  b^uty,  but  more  proper  to  be 
read  with  the  context,  than  brought  forward 
separately.  The  coloring  implied  in  these 
lines  is  in  the  very  core  o?  the  secret  of  that 
branch  of  the  art ;  and  the  unpainted  part  ol 
the  tapestry  is  described  with  hardly  less 
beauty — 

*  For  round  about,  the  walls  *j  clothed  were. 

With  goodly  arras  of  ^at  majesty. 

Woven  with  gold  and  silk  so  close  and  near 
That  the  rich  ssetal  lurhdd  prieltfy 

As  feigning  to  ba  hid  fVom  envious  eye. 

Yet  here,  and  there,  and  every  where,  un¬ 
awares. 

It  showed  itself,  and  shone  anwittingfyy 


Like  to  a  discolored  snake  whose  hidden  snareSy 
Through  the  green  grass  his  long  bright  burnished 
back  declares.* 

“In  corroboration  of  the  delight  which 
Spenser  took  in  this  more  vUible  kind  of 
poetiy,  it  is  observable  that  he  is  never  more 
fVee  from  his  superfluousness  than  when  paint¬ 
ing  a  picture.  When  he  ^ets  into  a  moral,  or 
intellectual,  or  narrative  view,  we  might  often 
spare  him  a  good  deal  of  the  flow  m  it;  but 
on  occasions  of  sheer  poetry  and  painting,  he 
is  too  happy  to  wanaer  so  roucn  from  his 
point  If  he  is  tempted  to  expatiate,  ewy 
word  is  to  the  purpose.  Poetry  and  painting, 
indeed,  would  in  Spenser  be  identical,  if 
they  could  be  so ;  ana  they  are  more  so,  too, 
than  it  has  latterly  been  the  fashion  to  allow ; 
for  painting  does  not  deal  in  the  purely  visible — 
it  deals  also  in  the  suggestive  and  the  allusive 
therefore,  in  thoughts  beyond  the  visible  proof 
of  the  canvass ;  in  imitations  of  sound,  in 
references  to  past  and  future.  Still  the  medi¬ 
um  is  a  visible  one,  and  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
spectator’s  amount  of  comprehension.’’ 

“  The  great  privile^  of  the  poet  is  that, 
using  the  medium  of  speech,  he  can  make 
his  readers  poets;  can  make  them  aware  and 
ponewsed  of  what  he  intends,  enlarging  their 
comprehension  by  his  details,  or  enlightening 
it  by  a  word.  A  painter  might  have  the  same 
feeling  as  Shakspere  respecting  the  moon¬ 
light  “  sleeping  ”  on  a  bank ;  but  how  is  he  to 
evince  it?  He  may  go  through  a  train  of  the 
profoundest  thoughts  in  his  own  mind  ;  but  in¬ 
to  what  voluminous  fairy  circle  is  he  to  com¬ 
press  them  ?  Poet^  can  paint  whole  galle¬ 
ries  in  a  page,  while  her  sister  art  requires 
the  help  of  canvass  to  render  a  few  of  her 
powers  visible.  This,  however,  is  what  every 
body  knows.  Not  so  that  Spenser  emulated 
the  Raphaels  and  Titians  in  a  profusion  of 
pictures,  many  of  which  are  here  taken  from 
their  walls.  They  give  the  Poets’  Poet  a 
claim  to  a  new  title — that  of  Poet  of  the  Paint¬ 
ers.  1  have  attached  to  each  of  the  pictures 
in  this  Spenser  Gallery  the  name  of  the  paint¬ 
er  of  whose  genius  it  reminded  me  ;  and  I 
think  the  connoisseur  will  allow  that  the  as¬ 
signment  was  easy,  and  that  the  painter 
poet’s  range  of  art  is  equally  wide  and  won- 
derfuL” 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  single 
example,  before  we  take  leave  of  ”  Imagin¬ 
ation  and  Fancy.” 

I 

“  An  Angel  with  a  Pilgrim  and  a  Fainting 
Knight  Character — Active  Superhuman 
Beauty,  with  the  finest  coloring  ana  contrast 
Painter — Titian. 


*  During  the  while  that  Guxen  did  abide 
In  Mammon’s  house,  the  palmer  whom  wbilere 
That  wanton  maid  of  passage  had  denied 
By  further  search  had  passage  found  elsewhere; 
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And  being  on  hie  way  approached  near, 

While  Guzon  lay  in  trance  :  when  auddenly 
He  beard  a  voice  that  called  loud  and  clear, 
“Come  hither,  hither! — Oconie  haatily,” 
That  all  the  fields  resounded  with  the  rueful  cry. 

*  The  palmer  lent  his  ear  unto  the  noise, 

To  meet  who  called  so  importunedly ; — 

Again  he  heard  a  more  enforced  roice. 

That  bade  him  come  in  baste.  He  by-a^-bye 
His  feeble  fiet  directed  to  the  cry. 

Which  ,to  that  shady  delve  him  brought  at  last. 
Where  Mammon  erst  did  sun  hia  treasury ; 
There  the  good  Guzon  be  found  slumbering  fost, 
In  senseless  dream,  which  sight  at  first  him 
sore  aghast. 

*  Beside  bis  bead  there  sat  a  fair  young  man 
Of  wondrous  beauty,  and  of  freshest  years. 
Whose  tender  bud  to  blossom  new  began. 

And  flourish  fair  abore  hia  equal  peers 
His  »nowu  front  euriid  v>Uk  golden  hairs ^ 

Like  Phoebus'  face  adorned  with  sonny  rays. 
Divinely  shone  ;  and  two  sharp  winged  spears 
Docked  with  diverse  plumes  like  painted  jays^ 
Were  fixid  at  his  back,  to  cut  kis  airy  ways/ 
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flumes  like  painted  jays,  Running  almost  due  north  and  south, 

ere  fizid  at  his  back,  to  cut  his  airy  ways.  average  distance  4)f  about  500  miles 

from  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  a  ridge  of 
“Beside  his  head,”  &c. — “  The  superhaman  lofty  mountains  may  be  traced  on  the  map 
^ut;r  ofthieaogeUhoiiHbeRaphael’Bi  yet  ,he  New  World.  To  the  north,  this 
tne  picture  Ss  a  whole,  demands  Titian:  and  *1... 

the  painter  of  Bacchoe  was  not  incapable  of  off  into  the  inhMpiUble 

the  most  imaginative  exah^ion  of  counie-  P*^*Ds  that  skirt  the  Mackenzie  River,  to 
nance.  As  to  the  angePs  body,  no  one  could  ^^1*®  margin  of  the  Arctic  Sea;  to  the 
have  painted  it  like  him— nor  the  beautiful  south,  it  is  continued  into  another  climate, 
jay’s  wings ;  not  to  mention  the  contrast  be-  to  cast  its  shadows  over  more  luxuriant 
tween  the  pilgrim’s  weeds  and  the  knight’s  scenes,  by  that  chain  which  is  known 

k  amongst  geographers  as  the  Mexican  Alps; 

Cupid,  beautifully  engraved,  by  Sir  Robert  .u..  .  i:«^  a- 

String,  in  which  the  Cupii  ifa.  variegated  the  whole  line  constituting  according  to 


wings.” 


Moust  Vzstrvms. — The  Journal  des  Debats  j* 
ha  the  foHewing:--  Vesurin.  which,  l«rt  year,  <''»"'»*  present  no, variety  of  surface, 

kept  our  nriH  and  summer  nighu  bright  with  its  except  where  accumulated  snow  lies  frost- 
harmless  fires,  presents,  at  this  moment,  a  eingu-  Jocked  in  its  sightless  depths,  or  where*  a 
larity  which  attracta  the  curious  in  great  numbers,  gigantic  forest  clitlibs  the  face  of  the  pre- 
Tli.Coi»o.i»e  KtH>i.ofil.8resndtlie  fory  ofit.  gjjjjpe  recesses 

explosioas  bad,  our  readers  know,  hollowed  out  • 

thi  erdter,  .o  u  to  give  it,  to  .  .|»otator  placed  of  ‘b*  ?‘"ny  •»«».  of  being  a  quar- 


Humboldt,  under  various  denominations, 
the  course  of  the  mighty  Andes,  which, 
from  one  extremity  of  the  continent  to 
another,  from  Cape  Hen'll  to  the  Arctic 
Circle,  extends  over  a  distance  of  10,000 
miles. 

This  ridge  is  called  the  Rock^  Moun¬ 
tains.  Its  desolate  peaks  vary  considerably 
in  height  from  10,000  to  16,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  arid  steeps  and 


on  its  extrumb  edge,  the  appearance  of  a  reversed  ry,  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  prankt  out  by  the 
cone,  out  of  whose  centre  rose  the  burning  emi-  capricious  hand  of  nature  with  wild  and 
oeoee.  Inceaunt  erupdons,  however,  deposit-  scanty  pasturage.  This  grim  barrier  lim- 

Sa'X'S^v-’iru  w*S  ^ria:d"u^  ‘h*  c.n.^.n  p<».e«ion,  on  the 

that  there  will  soon  be  no  trace  of  the  ancient  w^down  to  nearly  the  iorty-nintb  degree  of 
void.  It  will  be  still  more  curious,  should  this  latitude,  and  then  forms  the  north- western, 
cone  continue  to  rise  and  extend,  to  tee  Veau-  as  it  is  the 'natural  ftootier  in  that  direc- 

TiiM,«m,  In.  morpiuft  w«.ringth.t  *111  rf  h.r  j  ,he  United  States.  •A.  desert  plain 
fiwumr  days,  whioh  in  th.  coons  of  U»  list  con-  . _ ...  .... 


tory,  waa  flung  into  the  air,  to  the  great  teiror  of 
our  fliUlera.*’— -Artswitai. 


stretches  from  its  base  to  the  south-east, 
and  beyond  that  plain  lies  the  great  world 
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of  AmericinsetllBineiit— -explorers,  hunters, 
squaiters,  traropers,  trappers,  Lynchers,  ami 
bowie-knife  men.  With  that  side  of  the 
mountains  we  have  notliin^  to  do.  Our  pre¬ 
sent  business  lies  on  the  other  side. 

The  region  between  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean — or  rather 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  bounded  south 
and  north  by  California  and  Russian  Ame¬ 
rica —  is  called  the  Oregon  Territory. 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  enable  the  read¬ 
er  to  fix  its  limits  at  once,  for  they  are  so 
intelligibly  indicated  by  unerring  land¬ 
marks,  as  not  to  be  mistaken.  With  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  east,  and  the 
Ocean  on  the  west,  a  chain  of  lakes,  rivers, 
and  rocks  on  the  north,  and  the  grisly 
Klamet  bills,  and  the  sandy  plains  and 
salt  springs  of  California  on  the  south, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
natural  outline  of  the  Oregon  Territory. 
Differences  of <q>ini<m  exist  as  to  the  politi¬ 
cal  boundaries;  the  American  government 
is  for  extending  them,  th^ritish  for  con¬ 
tracting  them.  But  these  differences  are 
apart  from  the  great  question  at  issue,  as 
to  the  right  of  either  over  any,  and  what 
portion  of  this  disputed  country,  whose 
political  geography  is  so  dubious. 

The  character  of  a  region,  thus  hem¬ 
med  in  and  scarred  in  every  direction  by 
great  mountains,  traversed  by  innumerable 
streams,  and  dotted  all  over  by  lakes  and 
swamps,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  especial¬ 
ly  favorable  to  vegetation.  Within  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  the  sea,  and  parallel  with 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  rises  another  enor¬ 
mous  cham  of  mountains,  bearing  evident 
marks  of  volcanic  action  at  a  remote  peri¬ 
od.  The  Americans  have  appropriated 
the  cap  of  nearly  every  peak  of  this  stu¬ 
pendous  range  to  their  own  glorification, 
and  christened  them  after  the  names  of 
their  presidents— -so  that  Tyler  has  his 
cap,  and  Harrison  has  his  cap,  and  even 
Van  Buren  has  his  cap,  without  waiting 
for  the  settlement  of  the  right  by  which 
alone  any  of  these  worthies  will  be  suffered 
to  wear  their  caps  in  the  presence  of  pos¬ 
terity.  No  doubt  Mr.  Polk  will  come  in 
for  a  peak  of  his  own  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  nobody  has  so  good  a  claim,  seeing, 
that  of  all  the  American  presidents,  be  is 
the  only  one  who  has  ventured  to  assert 
that  the  region  belongs  to  America,  in  the 
teeth  of  a  treaty  which,  at  least,  leaves 
that  question  open  by  the  common  con¬ 
sent  of  both  countries.  The  name  a»* 
signed  by  Humboldt  to  this  range,  is  that 


of  the  Californian  Maritime  Alps.  The 
space  westward  to  the  sea  is  the  most  fer¬ 
tile  on  the  whole  surface,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  broad  and  tolerably  rich  plain  to 
the  south  of  the  Columbia  rirer.  All  the 
rest  is  rank  or  barren — vast  forlorn  step¬ 
pes,  hopeless  jungle,  marsh,  lake,  sterile 
rocks,  and  al^riginal  woods.  Here  and 
there  may  be  found  patches  of  practicable 
soil,  but  nothing  grows  in  them  except  by 
dint  of  incredible  labor ;  and  when  wheat 
and  potatoes  require  to  be  forced  with  the 
care  and  outlay  of  the  daintiest  hot-house 
fruit,  it  is  not  difficult  to  anticipate  the 
issue  of  agricultural  experiments  in  such 
districts.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
have  a  few  small  farms  cm  the  banks  iff 
the  rivers,  which  serve  the  local  purpose 
for  which  they  were  undertaken,  sustain¬ 
ing  the  few  settlers  who,  from  one  cause 
or  another,  have  clustered  round  the  fur 
stations;  but  agricultural  speculations  on 
a  large  scale  can  never  be  undertaken  in 
that  major  secticm  of  the  territory  which  is 
shut  up  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Maritime  Alps. 

Indeed,  the  only  places  in  the  interior 
which  present  any  temptations  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  experimentalist,  are  those  which 
lie  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  especially  the 
great  Columbia  river,  the  principal  stream 
in  Oregon.  The  Columbia  rises  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  pursues  a  vagrant  and 
sinuous  course  to  the  sea,  is  occasionally 
expanded  into  a  line  of  lakes,  by  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  numerous  tributary  waters,  and  fre¬ 
quently  broken  in  its  downward  race  by 
rapids,  falls,  and  eddies.  In  the  intervals 
of  these  obstructions,  it  is  available  only  to 
boats  and  canoes ;  but  vessels  of  twelve  feet 
draft  may  sail  up  120  miles  from  the  em¬ 
bouchure,  wliere  they  are  stopped  by  ra¬ 
pids.  Beyond  the  rapids  there  is  a  stiU 
water  navigation  of  about  forty  miles ;  above 
that  point,  the  river  is  accessible  only  to  the 
boats  or  canoes  of  the  country. 

But,  although  the  Oregon  Territory  is 
not  very  seductive  to  the  agrtcukurist,  it 
has  some  natural  advantages  of  a  commer¬ 
cial  kind.  It  abounds  ki  valuable  timber— 
asb,  cedar,  arbor-vite ;  ha  rivers  and  bays 
swarm  with  fish— salmon,  sturgeon,  cod, 
herring;  whales  and  sea.  otters  sport  alopg 
its  coasts;  and  the  interior  is  inconvenient-' 
ly  populated  with  antelopes,  elks,  wolves, 
rats,  and  buffalos  Out  of  all  this  live 
stock  a  brisk  trade  could  be  got  up  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  articles,  which  in  course  of  tune 
might  fiirnish  materials  for  the  eatablisk- 
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ment  of  a  respectable  tariff  between  Ore¬ 
gon  and  most  parts  of  the  Pacific.  But  as 
yet  few  people  seem  to  consider  the  specu¬ 
lation  a  safe  one.  Not  a  single  indepen¬ 
dent  British  settler  has  struck  his  spade  in 
the  earth,  warned  off  partly,  perhaps,  by 
those  prudential  considerations  which  al¬ 
ways  horer  round  disputed  titles,  and  part¬ 
ly  by  the  eiclusire  privileges  guaranteed 
by  act  of  Parliament  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  who  possess  complete  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  whole  of  the  territory  claimed 
by  the  British  government.  The  only  stray 
individuals  who  have  ventured  into  Oregon, 
with  a  view  to  colonize  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  are  Americans.  We  hear  of  cara¬ 
vans  of  the^  adventurous  people — whose 
lives  seem  to  be  of  as  little  value  as  their 
bonds — setting  out  for  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains^  and  making  their  way  by  the  help  of 
canoes,  hatchets  and  horses,  into  the  savage 
defiles.  But  even  the  American  historians 
who  record  these  exploits,  confess  that  they 
have  never  heard  what  became  of  their  he¬ 
roic  countrymen.  Upwards  of  a  thousand 
emigrants  went  off  in  this  way  from  the 
United  States  in  the  years  1842  and  1843, 
and  more  have  gone  since,  and  more,  we 
believe,  are  still  going,  in  defiance  of  all 
perils  by  land,  water,  and  treaty ;  and  all 
that  is  known  about  them  is,  that  a  few 
families  are  squatted  somewhere  on  farms 
so  small  aiy]  miserable,  that  the  only  won¬ 
der  is  thatithey  should  still  survive  as  a 
warning  and  example  to  the  rest  of  their 
compatriots.  The  American  passion  for 
TOing  a-head,  and  keeping  in  perpetual  mo¬ 
tion,  so  curiously  exemplified , on  quarter- 
day  in  the  large  towns,  by  wagon-loads  of 
flitting  furniture,  is  exhibited  in  its  last 
agony  by  this  desperate  emigration  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  journey  itself 
-—which  we  shall  pr^ntly  take  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  (ff  tcmching  upon— is  replete  with 
hardships  and  dangers;  its  successful  ac¬ 
complishment  is  extremely  improbable;  and 
its  results,  when  accomplished,  are  for  the 
most  paK  such  as,  instead  of  drawing  men 
from  their  homesteads,  would  deter  any 
other  human  beings  except  the  restless  and 
reckless  race  that  rove  about  the  United 
States.  They  have  not  even  the  excuse  for 
mq>atriation  which  is  furnished  by  over-popu¬ 
lated  soils;  for  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  replenished  as  it  is  every  day  by 
draughts  nom  all  other  parts  of  the  habita¬ 
ble  globe,  is  insufficient  for  the  daily  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  country.  Nor  have  they  the 
plaosibie  pretence  of  bettering  their  condi- 
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tion  ;  for  it  requires,  in  Oregon,  the  lab<w 
of  three  men  to  effect  the  same  quantity  of 
profit  that  is  produced  in  the  United  States 
by  the  labor  of  one.  Nor  have  they  the 
higher  plea  of  desiring  to  render  available 
to  the  commonwealth  this  immense  tract  of 
territory,  by  carrying  into  it  their  arts  and 
their  patriotism  ;  for  Oregon,  to  whomsoev¬ 
er  it  may  be  ceded  in  the  long  run,  certain¬ 
ly  does  not  belong  to  the  United  States  yet, 
and  never  may  belong  to  them.  So  that 
this  daring  movement  is  unsustained  by  a 
single  prudential  consideration,  is  oppos^, 
on  the  contrary,  to  every  argument  of  poli¬ 
cy  or  expediency,  and  must  be  referred  to 
that  inexplicable  love  of  change  and  con¬ 
tempt  for  consequences  by  which  Brother 
Jonathan  is  pi’e-eminently  distinguished  in 
all  the  affairs,  great  and  small,  in  which  he 
is  engaged. 

As  we  have  alluded  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  journey  over  the  continent,  and  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains  into  the  Oregon  Ter¬ 
ritory,  it  may  b#  as  well  to  show  what  they 
are.  The  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  American 
government,  in  1804,  may  be  selected  as 
the  most  favorable  illustration,  because  it 
was  carried  out  under  the  sanction  of  ad¬ 
vantages  which  no  private  party  of  emi¬ 
grants  could,  under  any  possible  circum¬ 
stances,  be  supposed  to  possess. 

The  party  consisted  of  forty-four  men, 
who  embarked  in  three  boats  on  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  in  the  month  of  May,  well  supplied 
with  all  resources  necessary  for  the  journey. 
They  worked  slowly  and  laboriously  against 
the  mighty  current  until  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  wheir  finding  themselves  no  farther 
advanced  than  the  country  of  the  Mandan 
Indians,  they  disembarked  to  winter  on  the 
shore,  further  progress  at  that  season  of  the 
year  being  impracticable.  Here  they  were 
compelled  to  remain  until  the  following 
April,  when  they  resumed  the  ascent  of  the 
river  with  thirty  men,  having  sent  the  oth¬ 
ers  back,  for  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessa¬ 
ry  to  investigate.  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks  they  reached  the  junction  of  the  Yel¬ 
low  Stone,  and  towards  the  middle  of  June 
were  arrested  by  the  falls  of  the  Missouri, 
a  series  of  stupendous  cataracts  which  ex¬ 
tend  over  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  At  this 
point  their  boats  became  useless  to  them, 
and  making  for  the  water  above  the  falls, 
they  embarked  in  canoes  hollowed  from  the 
trunks  of  the  cotton- wood  trees  that  grow 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  On  the  19th  of 
July  they  reached  the  gates  of  the  Rocky 
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Mountains,  where  the  Missouri  narrows  I  were  exposed ;  and  the  difficulties  are,  in 
itself  into  a  dark  and  rapid  channel  be-  fact,  so  overwhelming  as  to  justify  this  con- 
tween  perpendicular  rocks,  rising  1200  feet  I  elusion — that  no  highway  can  ever  be  es- 
above  its  surface.  They  had  now  been  outl  tablished  between  the  United  States  and 
fourteen  months,  and  had  only  gained  the  Oregon  for  the  overland  conveyance  of 
entrance  to  the  mountains,  where  the  most  emigrants.  *None  but  the  wild  and  free 
formidable  difficulties  of  the  journey  really  trappers,’  says  Mr.  Dunn,  *  who  know  the 
began.  »  country  well,  can  clamber  over  these  pre- 

The  passage  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  cipices,  and  tread' these  deserts  with  secu- 
occupied  them  three  weeks.  Their  suffer-  rity;  and  even  these  are  quitting  them  as 
ings  and  privations  were  of  a  kind  to  appal  haunts,  and  now  using  th^m  only  as  una- 
the  stoutest  nerves.  The  anguish  of  a  fa-|  voidable  tracks.’  For  hundreds  of  miles 
tiguing  and  apparently  hopeless  expedition!  the  tracks  are  barren  under  foot,  with 
through  the  dreary  gorges,  and  over  the  I  scorching  heat  or  piercing  cold  over  head, 
fearful  heights,  crossing  streams  which  they  The  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
dared  not  venture  to  navigate,  and  pursu-tis  described  by  the  same  competent  an- 
ing  tracks  which  they  were  constantly  I  thority  as  being  broken  up  with  towering 
obliged  to  abandon,  was  enhanced  by  the  clifis,  deep  ravines,  and  sunken  streams, 
extreme  severity  of  the  cold  and  the  want  from  which  the  traveller  cannot  draw  a 
of  provisions.  Before  they  had  entered  drop  of  water  to  allay  his  raging  thirst; 
upon  this  passage  they  had  buried  their  I  and  the  soil  is  either  so  sandy,  that  he 
goods  and  canoes  in  pits,  and  they  must  I  sinks  into  it  at  every  step,  or.  (brined  of 
have  perished  in  these  frightful  solitudes  I  such  sharp  and  rugged  stones,  that  it  lacer- 
but  for  some  horses  and  guides  which  they  ates  his  feet.  Fruit  there  is  none — except 
were  lucky  enough  to  procure  frou  a  berries,  which  are  scarce,  penurious,  and 
party  of  Shoshonee  Indians.  From  July  I  not  always  safe.  Farnham  tells  us  that  his 
to  October  they  were  unable  to  And  a  party  were  at  last  obliged  to  kill  their  fa- 
stream  upon  which  it  was  considered,  safe  vorite  dog,  and  economize  his  flesh;  and 
to  intrust  themselves,  subsisting  the  whole  that  during  eight  days’  journey  he  did  not 
way  upon  a  scanty  and  precarious  supply  of  meet  a  solitary  acre  of  land  capable  of  pro¬ 
berries,  dried  fish,  and  the  carcasses  of  dogs  ducing  vegetation  of  any  kind.  Townsend, 
and  horses.  At  last,  in  the  beginning  of!  an  American  traveller,  gives  even  a  still 
October,  they  embarked  upon  the  Koos-  more  dreadful  picture  of  the  miseries  of 
kooskee  river,  for  which  they  constructed  the  journey.  Intense  thirst  is  one  of  the 
five  canoes,  and  at  last  reached  the  Colum-  inflictions,  produced  by  the  naked  beat  of 
bia.  The  passage  down  the  Columbia  was  the  sun  upon  the  exposed  surface,  and  the 
sufficiently  dangerous,  but  having,  by  an  consequent  desiccation  to  which  every  thing 
infinite  variety  of  stratagems,  and  at  a  cost  is  subject.  *  The  air,’  he  says,  '  feels  like 
of  toil  and  endurance  which  cannot  be  very  the  breath  of  a  sirocco;  the  tongue  be- 
easily  estimated  at  a  distance,  succeeded  in  comes  parched  and  horny  ;  and  the  eyes, 
evading  the  perils  of  the  falls  and  rapids,  mouth,  and  nose,  are  incessantly  assailed 
— they  finally  made  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  the  fine  pulverized  lava,  which  rises 
on  the  15th  of  November,  1805.  The  from  the  ground  with  the  least  breath  of 
whole  journey  consequently  occupied  eight-  air.  Bullets,  pebbles  of  chalcedony,  and 
een  months.  pieces  of  smooth  obsidian,  were  in  great 

From  this  bare  outline,  dropping  out  all  requisition ;  almost  every  man  was  mum* 
those  startling  incidents  and  shuddering  bling  some  of  these  substances  to  anu age 
details  which  constitute  the  actual  terrors  his  burning  thirst.’  They  have  recourse 
of  such  an  undertaking,  some  slight  notion  to  leaden  bullets  and  other  substances  for 
may  be  formed  of  the  risks  which  the  Ame-  the  purpose  of  producing  saliva,  which 
ricans  have  to  encounter,  and  of  the  con-  they  swallow  to  prevent  inflammation  and 
tingencies  which  render  it  unlikely  in  the  death. 

last  degree  that  they  shall  ever  be  able  to  Such  are  the  terrors  of  the  passage  from 
conduct  the  stream  of  emigration  in  that  the  United  Slates  into  the  Oregon  Territory; 
direction  with  the  remotest  chance  of  sue-  terrors  so  repulsive  that  they  seem  as  if  nt- 
cess.  Several  routes  have  been  subse-  ture  had  for  ever  prohibited  the  two  regions 
quently  attempted,  but  with  no  better  re-  from  bolding  free  intercourse  with  each 
^ts.  They  differ  from  each  other  only  in  other.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  political 
the  privations  to  which  the  adventurers  |  or  international  value  can  be  reasonably  at- 
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tacbsd  to  proximity  of  position,  and  com¬ 
parative  facility  of  access,  the  short  and 
easy  transit  which  we  can  command  fh>m 
the  remotest  point  of  our  Canadian  posses¬ 
sions  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  invests 
us  with  geographical  advantages,  which  it 
would  be  impolitic,  not  to  say  hopeless,  to 
contest.  Whatever  becomes  of  Oregon, 
the  English,  who  hold  so  vast  a  stretch  of 
conntry  doe  east  of  the  mountains,  and 
•who  have  long  wielded  direct  sway  over 
the  disputed  territory  itself,  through  the 
numerous  locations  of  the  Ifndson’s  Bay 
Company,  must  always  exercise  an  inevit¬ 
able  influence  over  its  destinies.  If  Ore¬ 
gon  were  ceded  to  the  United  States  to¬ 
morrow,  British  influenee  most  still  pre¬ 
dominate  from  the  source  of  the  Columbia 
to  the  sea ;  a  state  of  things  which  so  far 
from  producing  any  practical  benefits  to  the 
Union,  would  be  attended  by  disastrous 
conscsifoences,  sooner  or  later.  Confident 
as  the  citizens  of  the  *  model  republic’  may 
be  of  the  solidity  of  their  institutions,  there 
is  nothing  more  certain  than  this,  that  the 
moment  they  embark  in  any  project  of  ag¬ 
grandizement  likely  to  create  jealousy 
anwngst  other  powers,  or  to  precipitate  se¬ 
rious  divisions  of  opinion  at  home,  they 
strike  a  vital  blow  at  their  independence. 
And  of  all  conceivable  designs  that  of  em-j 
broiling  themselves  with  Canada  would  be ! 
the  most  unfortunate ;  for,  whatever  fodish  | 
calcnlations  they  may  raise  upon  the  dis¬ 
content  the  kabitcmSf  now  rapidly  van- 
tshing  before  Uie  wise  measures  of  a  pater¬ 
nal  administration,  they  may  be  assured 
that  there  is  no  part  of  the  globe  where 
their  intrusion  or  interference  would  be 
met  with  a  more  determined  resistance.^ 
There  are  certain  gloomy  memories  haunt¬ 
ing  the  borders  of  Mahae  which  it  wonld  be 
a  deplorable  mistake  to  revive ;  nor  can  that 
pe<^e  who  invaded  Florida  with  blood- 
honade,  and  banished  the  aborigines  from 
their  hnuting-gvonnds  across  the  Mtssissip- 
si,  expect  a  much  better  reception  from  the 
Indians  of  British  America!  All  parties  in 
Caneda,  however  they  may  differ  on  other 
snbjecta,  are  unanimous  about  Uncle  Sam. 

Lewie  and  Clarke,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  eighteen  months  on  their  journey. 
Tbepwsage  from  Monacal  to  Fort  George 
can  1^  made  on  ordinary  oeoasions  in  less 
thatt'  one  iisurth  of  that  time ;  and,  where 
eapedition  is  necessary)  in  lem  than  a  sixth. 
The  fact  is  enfliciemly  noterions  to  every 
body  aoqtninled  with  the  country:  but  we 
pre^  stating  it  explicftly  on  the  authority 


of  M.  Mofias,  because  that  gentlemaii  dis¬ 
plays  such  miserable  animosity  sgainst 
England  in  his  useless  volumes  on  Oregon 
and  California,  that  his  evidence  must  be 
allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  quite  nnexcep- 
tionable  when  it  can  be  cited  in  favor  of 
the  accidental  superiority  of  our  activity  or 
our  position. 

“The  entire  distance,”  says  M.  Mofrae, 
“from  Montreal  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the 
embouchure  of  the  Columbia,  is  exactly  1800 
leagues,  and  the  journey  occupies  four  months 
and  a  half.  During  this  period  they  are 
obliged  to  travel  on  horselraok  seventy-five 
leagues^  or  about  thirteen  days;  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  done  by  boats.  We  have  not  cal¬ 
culated  the  days  necessarily  devoted  to  re¬ 
pose.  or  business,  at  the  different  stations ;  and 
the  aelays  are  sometimes  so  long  that  a  party 
which  leaves  Montreal  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  probably  may  not  reach  Fort  Vancouver 
till  the  following  October;  they  retumtowards 
the  end  of  March,  and  arrive  at  Montreal 
about  the  close  of  September.  But  it  ought 
to  he  remarked  that  on  such  occasions  the 
caravan  is  generally  composed  of  sixty  or 
eighty  persons,  and  ten  or  twelve  canoee,  fre¬ 
quently  carrying  bagga^  or  merchandize.  If  * 
they  travel  unemcomhered,  like  Governor 
Simpera,  or  the  couriers  that  are  despatched 
from  time  to  time  by  tlie  company,  they  can 
make  the  distance  from  the  Columbia  to  the 
St  Lawrence  in  less  than  three  months.” 

I 

There  can  be  no  doubt  on  which  side 
lies  the  greater  facility  of  access  to  the 
monntain-bound  territory  of  Oregon. 

The  consequence'  is,  that  nearly  the 
whole  civilized  population  consists  of  the 
servants  and  settlers  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  M.  Mofras  says,  that  there  are 
about  20B'Ainerican8  grouped  upon  the  river 
Onalhimet ;  he  estimates  the  servants  in 
the  immediate  employment  of  the  company 
at  100  more  (calculated  by  Mr.  Greenhow 
at  400),  and  the  French  Canadians  at 
3000.  This  division  of  the  population  is 
clearly  incorrect,  if  it  be  intended  to 
imply  that  these  French  Canadians  are  in¬ 
dependent  settlers;  but  the  actual  num- 
beiw,  on  the  whole,  are  probably  accurate 
enough.  The  remaining  population  is 
composed  of  native  Indians,  scattered  over 
the  face  of  the  conntry.  It  is  nearly  im¬ 
possible  to  ascertain  their  nnmbers.  They 
were  formerly  very  nnmeroas,  but  succes¬ 
sive  visitations  of  small  pox,  fever,  and 
ague,  have  swept  them  away  so  rapidly 
that  they  are  now  redneed  to  a  mere  rem¬ 
nant.  Mr.  Greenhow  says,  that  the  whole 
of  ffae  native  tribes,  and  all  other  persons  tn- 
habking  Oregon,  together,  do  not  exceed 
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20,000.  We  are  inclined  to  regard  this 
statement  as  in  excess ;  but  we  have  no 
means  of  approximating  more  closely  to 
the  fact.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  are  extinct, 
and  the  rest  not  likely,  under  the  influence 
of  white  civilization,  to  bring  up  their 
physical  statistics  to  their  ancient  average. 

Two  rather  important  inferences  may  be 
drawn  from  thesQ  statements.  First,  that 
geographical  proximity  gives  to  British 
America  a  complete  command  over  the  Or¬ 
egon  Territory.  Second,  that  the  Oregon 
Territory  is  now,  and  has  been  for  upwards 
of  a  century  and  a  half,  since  the  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
whose  power  has  gone  on  gradually  in¬ 
creasing,  and  consolidating,  and  acquiring 
a  more  systematized  form  up  to  the  present 
hour,  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
British.  These  facts,  if  they  do  not  enter 
into  the  abstract  question  of  right,  at  issue 
between  England  and  the  United  Stfites, 
form,  at  least,  material  elements  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  add  considerable  force  to  the 
claim  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  question  of 
right  set  up  between  the  two  countries, 
strictly  confining  ourselves  to  the  historical 
points  upon  which  alone  it  can  be  adjudica¬ 
ted.  But  we  cannot  avoid  observing  at  the 
outset  that  the  claim  to  the  entire  sove¬ 
reignty  over  Oregon  by  the  American  gov¬ 
ernment  is  of  recent  birth.  ■  Up  to  1814, 
they  were  satisfied  with  asserting  a  claim 
to  joint  occupancy ;  op  to  1827,  they  never 
asserted  a  right  of  any  kind  beyond  the 
forty-ninth  degree;  in  1843,  the  president 
announced,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
world,  that  the  wb<de  territory  belonged  to 
America;  and  ip  1844,  a  bill  was  actually 
brought  into  congress,  *to  organize  a  terri¬ 
torial  government  in  the  Oregon  Territory, 
and  for  other  purposes  1’  This  bill,  which 
pledges  the  government  to  do  that  which 
the  government  cannot  do  without  viola¬ 
ting  an  existing  treaty  with  England,  comes 
before  the  senate  in  December  next.  We 
believe  it  will  be  thrown  out,  because,  in 
the  interval,  all  reasonable  pec^le  will  have 
time  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  its  perfi¬ 
dious  impracticability ;  but  whether  it  be 
thrown  out  or  not,  it  most  remain  for  ever  I 
in  evidence  against  the  United  States,  as 
an  instance  of  that  indecent  contempt  of 
all  honoraUe  obligations,  for  which  they 
have  been  of  late  years  so  unhappily  con¬ 
spicuous. 

The  origin  of  the  American  claim  to  the 
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Oregon  Territory  cannot  be  more  precisely 
stat^  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Greenhow, 
the  ablest  of  the  American  writers  on  this 
subject.  We  choose  bis  statement,  because  it 
relieves  os  from  all  suspicion  of  misrepresen¬ 
tation,  and  enables  us  to  avoid  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  unconsciously  coloring  the  facts  by 
any  inadvertent  expression  of  our  own  feel¬ 
ings  and  convictions.  After  having  inlbrm- 
ed  his 'readers  that  the  *  discovery  ’  of  the 
Columbia  river  by  Gray,  an  American,  was 
not  made  known  until  1798,  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Vancouver’s  narrative,  and  that 
no  one  then,  or  for  many  years  afterwards, 
thought  the  river,  or  any  thing  connected 
with  it,  could  ever  become  interesting  to 
the  United  States,  he  proceeds  to  lay  down 
the  actual  limits  of  the  States  at  that  pe¬ 
riod. 

**  The  territories  of  the  United  States  were 
at  that  time  (1798),  all  included  between  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  Mississip¬ 
pi  river  on  the  west.  In  the  north  were  the 
British  provinces ;  in  the  south  lay  Florida, 
belonging  to  Spain ;  and  beyond  die  Missis¬ 
sippi  the  Spaniards  claimed  the  vast  region 
called  Louisiana,  stretching  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  northward  and  north-westward  to  an 
indefinite  extent  Thxu  all  communication 
between  the  8tcUe$  of  tht  Federal  Union  and , 
the  Pacific  was  completely  cut  off^  by  the  inter- 
poeition  of  countries  poeseseed  oy  foreign  and 
unfriendly  nationt,^ 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  op  to  1798  the 
Oregon  Territory  never  entered  into  the 
wildest  dreams  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  whatever  real  or  imaginary  claims  they 
may  have  upon  it  must  have  arisen  since. 

But  at  this  point  it  will  clear  the  inquiry 
of  any  possible  perplexity  on  the  score  of 
prior  discovery,  to  observe  that,  in  1778, 
before  the  Federal  Union  was  called  into 
existence,  the  whole  coast  of  the  Pacific 
was  explored  by  Cooke  up  to  the  forty- 
eighth  degree ;  that,  in  1787,  Berkeley  and 
Dixon,  both  English  navigators,  explored 
the  Strait  of  Fuca  and  Queen  Charlotte’s 
Island;  that,  in  1788,  Lieutenant  Mears 
surveyed  the  Strait  of  Fuca  and  Nootka 
Sound,  where  he  established  a  factory,  and 
took  possession  of  the  circumjacent  coun¬ 
try  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  Majesty ; 
that  in  1792,  1793,  and  1794,  Vancouver, 
who  was  sent  out  expressly  by  the  English 
government,  survey^  and  sounded  every 
mile  of  that  intricate  coast ;  that,  in  1792, 
Broughton,  Vancouver’s  lieutenant,  explor¬ 
ed  the  Columbia  river,  as  far  as  100  miles 
upwards,  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the 
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name  of  his  sotereign ;  and  that,  in  1793, 
when  roost  of  the  north-west  continent  was 
unknown,  M’Keozie,  an  officer  in  the  Hud¬ 
son's  Bay  Coropany,  conceived  the  stupen¬ 
dous  project  of  traversing  the  whole  conti¬ 
nent  from  coast  tocoast, and  executed  it  with 
a  courage  and  sagacity  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  discovery.  The  honor  of  having 
originaUy  discovered  the  Colombia  belongs 
to  the  Spaniards.  Heceta,  in  1775,  was 
the  first  j^rson  who  gaxed  upon  its  waters. 
All  this  time  the  whole  region  was  a  terra 
incognita  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
They  knew  nothing  about  it  all  the  time 
our  navigators  were  exploring  and  survey¬ 
ing  the  coasts,  and  taking  possession  of  t^ 
country.  The  only  other  nation  that  ever 
possessed  a  scintilla  of  a  right  to  possession 
in  those  latitudes,  or  that  ever  pretended 
to  such  a  right,  was  Spain  ;  and  the  rights 
of  Spain  and  England  were  finally  declared- 
and  settled  in  1790,  by  a  treaty,  called 
the  Convention  of  the  Escurial.  The  Ame¬ 
rican  *  discoverer’  Gray,  who  in  1792  got 
into  an  inlet,  which  he  presumed  to  be  the 
Colombia  river,  was  captain  of  a  ship  trad¬ 
ing  along  the  north-west  coast.  He  neither 
discovered  the  river,  nor  explored  it,  nor 
took  possession  it  It  is  more  than  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  never  even  saw  it.  He  entered 
the  inlet,  ascended  twelve  miles  to  a  bay 
where  be  was  weatherbound  for  ten  days 
-—at  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles  from  the 
entrance  to  the  river*-— and  then  depatted 
upon  his  trading  concerns,  to  dodge  about 
foe  furs,  utterly  innocent  of  all  claim  to  the 
^ory  of  being  handed  down  to  posterity 
in  the  pages  of  history.  Indeed,  his  name 
would  never  have  been  heard  of  had  it  not 
been  for  the  generous  allusion  made  to 
.him  by  Vancouver,  in  his  narrative  pub¬ 
lished  six  years  afterwards.  Disentangling 
Bie  question,  therefore,  of  all  doubts  as  to 
-discovery,  settlement,  and  possession — see¬ 
ing  that  are  bad  taken  possession  of  this 
territory,  and  entered  into  a  convention 
with  Spaih,  the  original  discoverer,  for  the 
recognition  and  security  of  our  rights,  be- 
foee  the  United  States  knew  any  thing 
about  the  Oregon  Territory,  or  could  have 
reached  it  if  they  had,  we  r^uce  the  Ame¬ 
rican  claim  to  the  simplest  possible  basis, 
which  we  are  willing  to  accept  in  the  very 
terms  put  forward  by  the  Americans  them- 
eeives. 

Bavtng  shoam  that  in  1798,  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  afterwards,  the  United  States  not 

* 
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only  possessed  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
Oregon  Territory,  but  had  no  suspicion 
that  they  ever  should  possess  any,  Mr. 
Greenhow  goes  on  to  state  when  it  was, 
and  under  what  circumstances,  they  ac¬ 
quired  the  right  which  they  have  only  late¬ 
ly  asserted  for  the  first  time  in  full. 

**The  position  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
their  government  and  people,”  says  Mr.  Green- 
how,  “  with  regard  to  the  north-western  por¬ 
tion  of  the  continent,  was.  however,  entirely 
changed  after  the  30th  of  April  1803,  when 
Louisiana,  which  had  been  ceded  by  Spain  to 
France  in  18G0,  came  into  their  possession  by 
purchase  from  the  latter  power.  From  that 
moment  the  route  across  the  continent  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  lay  open  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans;  and  nothing  could  be  anticipated  capa¬ 
ble  of  arresting  their  progress  in  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  territory  included  between 
these  seas.” 

In  this  passage  there  are  two  very  dis¬ 
tinct  assertions:  I.  That,  in  1803,  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  purchased  Louisiana  from 
France ;  II.  That  the  consequence  of  this 
purchase  was  to  throw  open  to  them  the 
whole  route  to  the  Pacific.  The  first  is  a 
matter  of  fact,  upon  which  .we  are  all 
agreed;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
United  States  purchased  Louisiana  from 
France.  The  second  is  a  deduction  from 
the  first,  and  like  all  deductions,  must  de¬ 
pend  for  its  validity  on  the  soundness  of  the 
premises.  If  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
threw  open  to  the  Americans  the  territory 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pacific, 
then  Louisiana  must  have  extended  over 
the  whole  of  that  region.  The  question  is 
— Did  Loeisiana  occupy  that  extent — a 
space  on  the  west  of  the  map  nearly  equal 
to  the  whole  of  the  United  States  on  the 
east  7  Upon  the  answer  to  this  question — 
upon  the  actual  boundaries  of  the  country 
known  by  the  name  of  Louisiana  in  1803 — 
the  American  claim  to  the  Oregon  Territory 
mainly,  if  not  altogether,  depends. 

If  France  sold  to  the  United  States  any 
territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
France  must  have  been  in  possession  of 
such  territcH'y.  Now  France  derived  her 
right  solely  from  a  cession  previously  made 
to  her  by  Spain.  But  we  have  already 
seen  that  Spain  possessed  no  such  right 
herself,  and,  therefore,  could  not  cede  it  to 
France:  consequently,- France  could  not 
sell  any  such  territory  to  the  United  States. 
She  could  not  sell  that  which  *she  did  not 
possess. 

In  order,  however  to  kscenain  clearly 
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and  circa rastantially  what  were  the  origin¬ 
al  Spanish  rights  from  whence  this  cession 
descended,  it  will  be  necessary  to  rerert  to 
the  discorery  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  and 
to  trace  the  foot-prints  of  adventure  and 
settlement  from  that  time  to  the  moment 
when  the  United  States  first  set  up  this 
imaginary  claim.  Having  exhausted  this 
branch  of  the  inquiry,  we  will  recall  the 
reader  to  the  point  from  which  we  start  on 
this  unavoidable  excursion  in  the  argu¬ 
ment 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  for  the  better 
understanding  of  the  mere  question  of  dis¬ 
covery,  that  the  whole  of  the  Oregon  coast 
lies  between  the  forty-second  and  fifty-fourth 
degrees  of  latitude. 

in  1578,  Drake  discovered  this  coast  to 
the  forty-etghtb  degree-^about  two  degrees 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Mr. 
Greenhow  endeavors  to  discredit  this  Tact ; 
but  his  motive  is  too  transparent,  and  bis 
evasive  treatment  of  the  sufcject  too  obvious, 
to  demand  any  exposure'at  our  hands.  The 
fact  itself,  however,  although  we  hold  it  to 
be  indisputable,  is  of  no  importance  what¬ 
ever.  We  can  afford  to  make  the  United 
States  a  present  of  all  the  advantages  we 
could  possibly  derive  from  it.  If  our  right 
to  the  Oregon  Territory  rested  upon  prior¬ 
ity,  it  could  be  established  beyond  all  cavil. 
But  mere  discovery  gives  no  title  to  posses¬ 
sion  ;  and  as  we  made  no  settlement  in 
Oregon  for  upwards  of  two  centuries  after¬ 
wards,  the  long  interval  would  have  been 
equivalent  to  an  .abandonment  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  if  during  that  period  any  other  govern¬ 
ment  had  thought  proper  to  appropriate  the 
soil.  But  no  government  did  so  appropri¬ 
ate  the  soil ;  and  even  waiving  our  claim 
on  the  ground  of  discovery,  we  are  prepar¬ 
ed  to  assert  it  on  the  ground  of  settlement. 
We  were  the  first  settlers  in  Oregon — the 
first  to  assume  the  rights  of  sovereignty  over 
the  country ; — more  than  that,  we  were  the 
(mly  settlers  there,  as  we  shaJl  show  pres¬ 
ently,  when  the  federal  government  pur¬ 
chased  Louisiana  from  France. 

Of  the  Spanish  navigators  in  these  waters, 
the  first  who  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  a 
place  in  the  discussion  is  Juan  Perez.  He 
sailed  from  Mexico  in  1774,  and  the  first' 
land  he  saw  was  in  the  54th  parallel  of  lati¬ 
tude.  But  he  could  not  land,  and  sailing 
to  the  southward  was  driven  out  to  sea. 
He  again  made  land  in  latitude  47®  47', 
and  coasted  home,  having  literally  made  no 
observations  whatever.  This  expeditiow 
was  considered  to  be  so  disgraceful  a  fail¬ 


ure,  that  the  Spanish  government  suppress¬ 
ed  the  account  of  it ;  and  even  Mr.  Green- 
how,  in  his  hesitating  way,  allows  that  the 
discovery  of  Nootka  Sound  *  is  now,  by  gen¬ 
eral  consent,  assigned  to  Captain  Cook.* 

In  1766,  another  expedition  of  two  wea¬ 
sels  was  fitted  up  under  the  command 
of  Bruno  Heceta,  and  Juan  Francisco  de 
la  Bodega  y  Quadra,  who  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  second  vessel  after 
they  had  pot  out  to  sea.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  detail  the  vicissitudes  of  a  voyage  m 
which  the  commander,  says  Mr.  Greenhow; 

*  certainly  acquired  no  laurels.*  The  high¬ 
est  point  made  was  the  fifty-eighth  degree 
of  latitude ;  and  having  examii^  the  coast 
now  belonging  to  Russia,  they  returned  to 
the  south,  discovering  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  river  on  their  way-— the  single 
incident  that  gives  historical  interest  to 
the  expedition. 

In  1778,  Cooke,  as  we  have  stated,  ex¬ 
plored  the  whole  coast  of  the  Pacific,  up  to 
the  forty-eighth  degree,  followed  at  inter¬ 
vals  by  Berkeley  and  Dixon,  by  Mears, 
Vancouver,  and  Broughton Mears  and 
Broughton,  the  former  at  Nootka  Sound  in 
the  north,  the  latter  on  the  Ctdumbia  river 
in  the  south,  taking  formal  possession  of 
the  territory  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign 
of  England. 

All  this  time  the  Spaniards  never  made 
any  settlement  higher  than  Cape  Mendo¬ 
cino,  lat.  49®  ^  N.  Their  exploring  ex¬ 
peditions,  even  had  they  been  attended  by 
any  important  discoveries,  were  not  follow¬ 
ed  up  by  any  attempts  at  settlement,  or  any 
declaration  of  sovereignty.  They  abandon¬ 
ed  the  country  after  the  voyages  of  Perez 
and  Heceta,  just  as  we  abandoned  it  after 
the  voyage  of  Drake.  They  neither  occu¬ 
pied  the  country,  nor  annexed  it  to  their 
territories,  nor  took  formal  possession  of 
it.  They  left  it  open  to  the  settlements  of 
other  governments — a  waste  which  it  was 
competent  for  any  foreign  power  to  enter 
and  occupy.  *  It  is  a  clear  and  admitted 
fact,*  says  Mr.  Falconer,  in  his  close  and 
conclusive  argument  on  this  point,  'that 
the  government  of  Spain  never  made  any 
settlement  north  of  Cape  Mendocino.  .The 
whole  coast  for  upwards  of  twenty-fite  de¬ 
grees  north  of  this  cape  was  waste,  unset¬ 
tled,  and  unoccupied.  Throughout  the 
whde  distance  there  was  no  person  autho¬ 
rized  to  execute  authority  on  the  part  of 
Spain,  or  any  other  power,  at  any  single 
point.*  In  the  meanwhile,  we  had  taken 
possession  of  the  country  in  a  formal  and 
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ItftI  iDtoaer— and  we  were  the  only  pow¬ 
er  that  did  take  formal  and  legal  possession 
of  Oregon. 

.  So  far  as  any  American  title  is  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be  (bunded  upon  Grajr's  *  dtscorery’  of 
iheXJolambU  rirer,  in  it  may  be  well 
to  say  a  few  words.  In  the  first  place, 
Gray  did  not  discorer  the  Columbia.  It 
was  discorered  by .  HeceU  nearly  thirty 
years  before.  In  the  second  pla6e,  Gray 
was  not  inrested  with  any  official  authority 
whatever,  and  could  not  take  possession  in 
the  name  of  his  government.  ^  In  the  third 
place,  he  did  not  take,  or  pretend  to  take, 
possession.  In  the  fourth  place,  no  title 
can^^  be  (bunded  upon  Gray’s  discovery  or 
possession,  without  repudiating  at  onCe<  all 
right  on  the  part  of  Spain;  for  if  Spain 
had  such  right.  Gray  could,  not  have  inter¬ 
fered  with  it.  without  committing  an'  act  of 
invasion;  and  it  is  upon  the  integrity  of 
the  Spanish  right  that  the  validity  X)f  the 
French  title,  purchased  by  the  United 
States,  eEclosively  reposes.  Gray,  there¬ 
fore,  in  whatever  point  of  view  he  may  be 
regarded,  must  be  put  out  of  .court  alto¬ 
gether.  The  Americans  cannot  claim 
through  Gray  and  through  Spain  at  the 
same  time. 

The  fact  of  having  taken  formal  and 
official  possession  of  a  country  .unoccupied 
and  unclaimed  by  other  powers,  has  always 
been  reco^ised  as  a  legal  title  to  its  sove¬ 
reignty.?  mere  discovery  gives  no  such 
title,  unless  discovery  be  followed  up  by 
settlement ;  nor  does  settlement  itself  give 
such  title,  unless  it  be  carried  out  under 
the  sanction  of  government.  Private  indi¬ 
viduals  cannot  form  colonies  and  set  up 
laws  for  themselves;  they  must  have  the' 
consent  and  authority  of  their  natural 
sovereign.  *  By  the  laws  of  England,’  ob¬ 
serves  Mr.  Falconer,  *  the  crown  possesses 
absolute  authority  to  eitend  its  sovereignty  ; 
it  can  send  its  diplomatist  to  treat  for,  its 
soldier  to  conquer,  its  sailor  to  settle  new 
conntries.  This  it  can  do  independently 
of  parliament ;  .and  no  act  of  the  ordinary 
legtslature  is  needed  to  establish  English 
law  and  authority  in  such  countries.’  The 
same  absolute  power  is  vested  in  all  other 
sovereignties.  But  in  the  UnitedStates  the 
preaideQt  has  no  such  authority ;  there  must 
M  a  distinct  act  of  legislation  to  legalize 
such  a  proceeding.  Such  an  act  is  now  be¬ 
fore  congress ;  but,  op  to  this  hour,  no  act 
of  that  nature  has  ever  been  legalist  by  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States  in  reference 
to  the  Oregon  Territory.  Qn  the  other 
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hand,  England,' upwards  of  h&lf  a  century 
since,  complied  with  all  the  legal  and  sol¬ 
emn  conditions  by  which  new  territories  are 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  crown. 

An  authorized  representative  of  the  sove¬ 
reign  entered  the  Oregon  Territory — then 
unoccupied  and  free  to  the  whole  world — 
and  with  the  usual  ceremonial  (brmality 
took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Great  | 
Britain.  ‘From  that  moment  Oregon  was  as 
completely  .a  dependency  of  the  crown  as 
any  spot  within  the  girth  of  our  colonial  ^ 
possessions.  \ 

^  The  sum  of  these  details  may  be  thus 
stated,  as  far  as  they  respect  the  title  of 
Spain  to  any  rights  of  sovereignty  over 
Oregon  (and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  | 
Spain  and  England  were  the  only  countries 
I  pretending  to  such  a  title) : — That  Spain 
never  made  any  settleinent  in  the  country ; 
never  in  any  way  occupied  the  country 
above  Cape  Mendocino ;  never  took  legal 
possession  of  the  country;  and  never,  in 
short,,  performed  any  act  by  which  it  could 
acquire  any  right  to  cede  to  France  a  single 
acre  of  ground  within  the  territory.  Let 
us  now  see  how  this  state  of  thiims  was  af¬ 
fected  by  the  Convention  of  the  Escurial.  | 

The  immediate  circumstances  which  led 
to .  the  convention  were  these : — I’he  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Spain  learning  that  both  the 
Russians  and  the  English  were  very  busy 
forming  settlements  and  carrying  on  traffic 
on  the  north-west  coast,  despatched  some  i 
vessels  on  a  sort  of  commission  of  inquiry 
fo  ascertain  the  facts.*  In  the  course  of  ' 

*  Spain,  it  seems,  founded  her  title  to  exclusive 
sovereignty  over  these  regions,  and,  consequently, 
her  right  to  send  lout  this  expedition  of  inouiry 
upon  these  grounds ;  the  specification  of  which, 
being  all  equally  invalid,  would  only  needlessly  ! 
interrupt  the  historical  statement  of  facts.  These 
Wounds  were  :  1.  A  papal  concession  in  1492  ;  2. 
The  discovery  of  the  coast;  3.  The 'contiguity  of 
the  Oregon  Territory  to  the  Spanish  settlements 
of  New  Mexico.  1.  The  liberality  of  the  pope, 
in  giving  away  a  great  number  of  kingdoms  that 
were  not  his  own  (including,  as  a  scuffing  writer 
has  it,  even  the  kingdom  of  heaven),  was  one  of 
the  foolish  frauds  which  even  they  who  hoped  to 
reap  benefit  from  them  were  never  hardy 
enough  to  maintain  in  the  face  of  other  nations. 
This  ground  was  obviously  so  absurd,  that  Spain 
had  too  much  good  sense  to  put  it  forward.  2. 
Granting  to  Spain  her  fhll  claim  to  the  merits  of 
discovery,  it  has  been  already  shown  that  discov¬ 
ery  Ulone  constitutes  no  title  to  sovereignty.  3. 
Contiguity  of  .territory  offers  about  as  reasonable 
a  pretext  for  Wercising  sovereign  rights  over  a 
country  as  the  accident  of  living  next  door  to  an 
empty  house  would  justify  a  man  in  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  the  premises.  We  hear  that  contiguity 
of  territory  is  one  of  the  arguments  employed  by 


goyernment  would  certainly  nerer  hare  in¬ 
curred  80  enormous  an  expenditure,  if 
they  had  not  fully  recognized  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Mears  in  taking  possession  of  the 
country. 

Spain,  howerer,  did  not  see  fit  to  push 
her  claim  to  extremities.  She  argued  the 
case  with  a  downward  sophistry,  abandon¬ 
ing  her  high  position  step  by  step,  and  grad¬ 
ually  begging  the  question  by  obserring, 
that  *  although  Spain  may  not  baye  estab¬ 
lishments  or  colonies  planted  on  the  coasts 
or  in  the  ports  in  dispute,  it  does  not  fcdlow 
that  such  coast  or  port  does  not  belong  to 
her.’  To  which  the  ^British  goyernment 
contented  itself  by  simply  re-asserting  the 

*  indisputable  right’  of  British  8id>jeets  to 
free  nayigation,  commerce  and  fishery,  and 
to  the  possession  of  any  establishments  they 
might  form  with  the  consent  of  the  natiyes 
of  the  country,  not  preriousty  occupied  by 
any  European  nation.  Spain  herself  ad¬ 
mitted  in  these  negotiations  that  she  had 
neyer  occupied  the  country,  so  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  eyery  received  principle  of  law  and 
justice,  her  claim  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  attitude  taken  by  England  was  not 
to  be  misunderstood  ;  and  tlm  demands  of 
Spain  at  last  shrunk  into  a  treaty.  This 
was  the  Convention  of  the  Escurial,  which 
in  America  goes  rather  significantly  by  the 
name  of  the  Nootka  Treaty,  seeing  that  it 
restored  and  recognized  in  full  the  rights 
of  the  English  in  that  quarter.  By  this  con¬ 
vention  it  was  stipulate  that  all  the  build¬ 
ings  and  tracts  of  land  on  the  north-west 
coast,  of  which  British  subjects  were  dis¬ 
possessed,  should  be  restored ;  that  justf 
reparation  should  be  made  fcsr  all  acts  o 
hostility ;  that  both  parties  should  have  free 
right  to  navigate  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  or 
the  South  Seas,  or  to  carry  on  commerce  or 
establish  settlements  in  places  not  already 
occupied,  and  that  the  subjects  of  both  pow- 
i  ers  should  have  access  to  any  settlements 
t  subsequently  formed  by  either.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  distinctly  reinstated  the  British 
.  settlers  in  the  places  they  had  previously 
i  occupied,  and  threw  open  to  both  powers 
;  the  right  of  settling  in  all  places  then  unoc- 

•  cupied.  Afier  this  convention,  Spain  had 
i  undoubtedly  as  good  a  right  to  form  settle- 
)  ments  in  Oregon  as  we  hid.  The  effect  of 
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proper,  provided  they  did  not  interfere  with 
nny  settlements  already  formed, there  being 
at  the  time  but  two  in  existence,  those  of 
the  English  at  Nootka  Sound,  and  at  Port 
Cox,  about  sixteen  leagues  to  the  southward, 
which  this  very  treaty  expressly  recognized. 

What  fbliowed  up(»  this  convention? 
The  English  government  immediately  pro* 
needed  to  carry  out  their  intentions  to  con* 
formity  with  that  official  interpretation  of 
the  treaty  which  was  accepted  hf  both 
governments,  and  sent  out  Vancouver,  in 
179*2,  to  take  possession  of  the  restored 
settlements,  and  to  ascertain  what  parts  of 
the  coast  were  unoccupied.  At  Nootka 
he  was  formally  put  in  possession  of  the 
buildings  and  lands  belonging  to  the  Eng* 
Hsh,  and  having  surveyed  the  coast  from 
39°  2(y  south  latitude  to  the  Strait  of  Joan 
de  Fuca,  and  finding  it  all  unoccupied,  he 
took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  under  the  right  accord¬ 
ed  and  guarantee  by  the  express  stipula* 
tions  of  the  convention.  By  this  legal  and 
official  act,  the  country  was  annexed  to  the 
British  crown  for  ever.  The  act  was  noti* 
fied  to  the  whole  world  ;  it  was  published 
under  the  sanction  of  government  in  Van* 
coover’s  narrative;  every  body  knew  it; 
nobody  disputed  it.  If  Spain  regairded 
this  act  or  declaration  of  sovereignty  as 
an  infringement  of  her  rights,  she  would 
have  remonstrated  or  protested.  But  she 
did  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  On  the 
contrary,  from '  that  hour  she  abandoned 
the  shwes  of  the  north-western  region  ; 
and  has  never  appeared  upon  them  since. 
It  semns  rather  unreasonable,  then,  that  if 
Spain  never  afterwards  asserted  any  right 
of  territory  in  Oregon,  America  should 
claim  such  right  as  emanating  from  Spain, 
by  virtue  of  a  sulicmqiient  transaction. 

Under  the  Nootka  treaty,  Spain,  had  she 
been  in  time,  and  had  she  thought  proper 
to  do  so,  might  have  taken  possession  of  all 
'the  unoccupied  land ;  and  if  she  Ivid,  we ! 
must  have  allowed  the  legality  of  her  title. 
But  she  not  only  did  not  avail  herself  of 
the  (^portunity,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  contemplated  such  a  measure.  In 
fact,  she  never  at  any  period  formed  a  set¬ 
tlement  in  Oregon,  as  was  frankly  admit¬ 
ted  in  the  diplomatic  notes  which  passed 
between  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  London 
on  the  occasion  of  these  negotiations. 
She  had  enough  to  do  in  New  Mexico. 

From  this  review  of  the  actual  events 
which  determined  in  the  British  crown  all 
rights  of  sovereignty  in  the  Oregon  Terri- 
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tory,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  claims  of  ! 
Spain,  whatever  they  might  have  been  be¬ 
fore,  were  now  finally  set  aside.  This  re^ 
calls  os  to  the  point  which,  few  the  first  1 
time,  introduces  the  United  States  into  the  i 
discussion — the  sale  of  Louisiana  by  the  ; 
French  as  it  was  ceded  by  the  Spaniards.  i 
As  Spain  had  no  possessions  in  Oregon, 
she  clearly  could  not  have  included  in  her 
cesMon  to  France  any  portion  of  that  re¬ 
gion.  The  question  then  is,  what  district 
of  country  did  she  cede  to  France  under 
the  name  of  Louisiana  ? 

It  is  much  more  easy  to  answer  this 
question  in  the  negative  than  in  the  affir¬ 
mative.  We  can  much  more  readily  de¬ 
cide  what  was  not  Louisiana,  than  deter- 
mine  what  was  understood  to  be  included  ^ 
under  that  designation.  The  Americans 
themselves  never  had  any  clear  notion  of 
that  district ;  they  very  candidly  avow 
that  its  boundaries  were  indefinite  ftom  the 
earliest  period;  and  the  Spaniards,  who 
protested  against  the  sale  to  the  United 
States,  as  being  a  violation  of  subsisting 
engagements  on  the  part  of  France,  and 
who  were  well  disposed  to  dispute  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Americans,  declared  that 
France  had  no  right  to  a  foot  of  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  this  dilemma 
we  are  thrown  upon  a  complicated  tissue  ] 
of  treaties,  to  trace  amongst  them,  as  well 
as  we  can,  what  were  the  real  or  suppo¬ 
sititious  limits  of  Louisiana.  One  thing 
alone  is  certain,  that  they  could  not,  by 
any  political  or  geographical  stratagem,  be 
strained  across  the  Rocky  Mduntains  into 
the  Oregon  Territory. 

The  confusion  respecting  these  bounda¬ 
ries  is  perfectly  bewildering.  Ijouisiana 
was  originally  a  French  colony.  It  was 
settled  by  a  charter  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  | 
charter  left  its  ekst^rn  and  western  fron- 
I  tiers  to  the  imagination  of  the  settlers. 
The  Sieur  Crozat,  to  whom  this  ambigu-  | 
ous  charter  was  granted  in  1712,  was  glad 
to  give  it  up  in  1717.  Probably,  he  was 
afraid  of  committing  involuntary  trespasses 
on  the  property  of  others.  The  Illinois 
country  was  then  annexed  to  it,  the  Illi¬ 
nois  country  itself  being  in  a  similar  con¬ 
dition  of  donbt.  This,  of  course,  only  in¬ 
creased  the  perplexity.  Louisiana,  thus 
rendered  more  difficult  of  definition  than 
ever,  was  made  over  by  royal  decree,  to 
Law’s  Mississippi  Company,  who  escaped 
from  their  vague  responsibility  in  1732. 
The  onus  of  this  boundless  province  then 
reverted  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  the 
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said  crown,  in  1762,  got  rid  of  it  by  ces¬ 
sion  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  But  Spain 
seems  to  have  been  as  uneasy  under  the 
obligation  as  France,  and  ceded  it  back 
again  in  1806.  The  sly  terms  of  these 
cessions  and  retrocessions  are  distinguished 
by  a  spirit  of  evasive  finesse  worthy  of  the 
palmiest  days  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
comedy.  It  would  puzzle  a  conjuror  to 
discover  from  these  documents  what  coun¬ 
try  it  was  that  was  thus  ceded  and  retro* 
ceded.  France  gave  to  Spain  *  all  that 
country  known  under  the  name  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,’  and  Spain  gave  back  to  France  this 
same  Louisiana,  taking  care  to  guard 
against  accidents  by  adding  *  with  the 
same  extent  that  it  now  has  in  the  hands 
of  Spain,  and  that  it  had  when  France  pos¬ 
sessed  it'  The  conscientious  caution  of  the 
Spaniard  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 
In  this  condition  France  sold  the  unmap¬ 
ped  Louisiana,  to  the  United  States  for 
15,000,000  dollars;  and  the  United  States 
are  now  trying  to  make  the  most  of  their 
bargain.  Finding  that  the  limits  of  the 
country  were  never  laid  down  they  are 
endeavoring  to  persuade  the  world  that  it 
had  no  limits  but  the  ocean. 

’  The  way  in  which  Mr.  Greenhow  speaks 
of  Louisiana  forms  a  suggestive  commen¬ 
tary  on  this  curious  dilemma.  He  ‘says, 
that  from  the  time  when  Louisiana  was  ce¬ 
ded  to  Spain,  until  it  *  came  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  United  States,  its  extent  and 
limits  were  not  defined.'  This  is  tolerably 
decisive  of  the  difficulty  America  has  yet 
to  encounter  in  the  attempt  to  prove  that 
it  extended  to  the  Pacific,  seeing,  on  the 
confession  of  the  Americans  themselves, 
that  its  extent  was  not  defined.  But  this 
is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  admis¬ 
sions  made  in  the  following  remarkable  pas¬ 
sage,  which,  if  there  be  any  meaning  at  all 
to  be  wrung  from  the  English  language, 
when  it  is  employed  by  American  histori¬ 
ans,  sets  the  question  at  rest  for  ever. 

^  How  far  Louisiana  extended  westward, 
when  it  was  ceded  by  France  to  Srmin,  history 
offers  no  means  of  determining.  The  charter 
granted  to  Crozat,  in  1712,  included  only  the 
territories  drained  by  the  Mississippi  south  of 
the  Illinois  country;  and,  though  the  Illinois 
was  annexed  to  Louisiana  in  1717,  nothing 
can  be  found  showing  what  territories  were 
^  comprehended  under  that  general  appellation. 
In  the  old  French  maps.  Now  France  is  repre¬ 
sented  u  extending  acioss  the  Continent  to 
the  Pacific ;  in  Briiwh  maps,  of  the  same  pe¬ 
riod,  a  large  portion  of  the  territoiy  thus  as¬ 
signed  to  New  France,  appears  as  New  Eng¬ 


land,  or  as  Virginia;  while  the  Spanish  geog¬ 
raphers  cJaimed  the  same  portion  for  their  sov- 
ereis;n,  under  the  names  of  New  Mexico  and 
California.  While  Louisiana  remained  in  the 
possesnon  of  Spain,  it  was  certainly  never  con¬ 
sidered  as  embracing  New  Mexico  or  Califor¬ 
nia  ;  though  whether  it  was  so  considerM  or 
not,  is  immaterial  to  the  question  eui  to  its  wes¬ 
tern  limits  in  1S03,  which  were,  by.  the  treaty, 
to  be  the  same  as  in  1762.  In  the  absence  of 
all  light  on  the  subject  from  history,  we  are 
forced  to  regard  the  boundaries  indicated  by 
nature — namely,  the  highlands  separating  toe 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  from  those  flowing 
into  the  Pacific  or  the  Californian  Qtdf—as 
the  true  western  bouncUiries  of  the  Louisiana 
ceded  to  the  United  Stales  Uy  'France  in  1803." 

The  completeness  of  this  admission-rthat 
the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana  was  the 
chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  that, 
consequently,  America  acquired  no  rights 
by  her  purchase  beyond  that  boundary — is 
final.  But  we  must  not,  therefore,  pass 
over  in  silence  the  spirit  of  subterfuge  that 
runs  through  this  very  disingenuous  pas¬ 
sage.  Notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Greenhow 
is  thoroughly  convinced  that  Louisiana 
never  could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have 
extended  beyond  the  mountains,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  does  not  hesitate,  at  last,  to  say  so, 
he  tries  to  insinuate,  that  in  1762  it  ndgki 
have  extended- to  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Green- 
how  knows  perfectly  well  that  New  Mexi¬ 
co,  or  California,  never  belonged  to  France, 
and,  therefore,  could  not  have  formed  a 
part  of  the  territory  called^Louisitna,  which 
was  ceded  by  France  to  Spain,  in  1762. 
The  question  turns  upon  what  WM^uisi- 
ana  in  1762,  for  we  have  seen  that  Spain 
returned  it  back  again,  precisely  as  she  goi 
it.  Now,  whatever  it  was,  it  is  as  clear  as 
the  sun  at  noon-day,  that  New  Mexico 
could  have  been  no  portion  of  it ;  for  this 
very  reason,  that  in  1762,  when  the  origi¬ 
nal  cession  was  made.  New  Mexico  be¬ 
longed  to  Spain  herself.  The  whole  of  the 
territory  in  that  direction,  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  was  Spanish  ground, 
adjoining  this  vague  Louisiana,  a  fact  which 
Mr.  Greenhow,  only  two  or  three  pages  be¬ 
fore,  frankly,  but  perhaps  unconsciously, 
states  in  very  exact  terms.  *  Thai  any  set¬ 
tlement,'  he  observes,  *of  the  western 
boundaries  of  Louisiana,  should  have  been 
made  on  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
1762,  is  not  probable.  It  would  have  been 
superfluous,  as  Louisiana  would  certainly 
have  joined  the  other  territories  of  Spain 
in  that  direction  P 

It  is  impossible,  upon  the  whole  of  this 
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evidence,  to  make  a  loophole  for  the  slight¬ 
est  doabt  on  this  point — that  in  purchasing 
Louisiana  from  France,  the  United  States 
acquired  no  rights  beyond  the  base  of  the 
Rcwky  Mountains.  President  Jefferson  ex¬ 
plicitly  affirms  the  limits  in  a  letter  written 
at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  *  The  boun¬ 
dary,*  says  Jefferson,  *  which  1  deem  not 
admitting  question,  are  the  highlands  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi^  en¬ 
closing  all  its  waters — the  Missouri  of 
course— rand  terminating  in  the  line  drawn 
from  ihe  north-western  point,  from  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  nearest  source 
of  the  Mississippi,  as  lately  settled  between 
Great  Britain  wd  the  United  States.*  And 
in  some  negotiations  which  took  place  four 
years  afterwards,  he  desired  the  omission 
of  a  clause  which  referred  to  the  north-west 
territory,  because  it  *  could  have  no  other 
effect,  than  as  an  offensive  intimation  to 
Spain  that  the  claims  of  the  United  States 
extend  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.*  We,  there¬ 
fore,  dismiss  this  branch  of  the  subject,  by 
restating  the  only  conclusion  consonant 
with  the  facts  of  history,  at  which  any  hu¬ 
man  being  can  arrive,  after  a  sifting  inves¬ 
tigation  ^  the  whole  question — namely, 
that  the  claim  set  up  by  the  United  States 
to  a  right  of  territory  in  Oregon,  arising 
from  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  in  1803, 
is  utterly  fallacious,  and  totally  unfounded. 

Recalling  the  reader,  then,  to  the  point 
from  which  we  started,  we  ask  what  is  to 
be  thought  of  the  integrity  of  the  writer 
who,  with  all  these  facts  and  disproofs  be¬ 
fore  hi|^^  could  be  capable  of  making  the 
sweeping  assertion  already  quoted,  that 
from  the  moment  of  the  purchase,  *  the  route 
across  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  lay  open  to  the  Americans  V 
We  have  been  accused  of  dealing  severely 
with  the  poets  of  America  (an  accusation 
which  in  good  time  we  shall  notice  as  it 
deserves) ;  but  we  confess  we  are  in  some 
doubt  wh^her  they  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  evacuate  the  regions  of  fiction  and 
give  place  to  the  historians. 

The  settlement  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  alluded  to  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Jefferson,  took  place  in  1783.  ItTo- 
co^ised  the  independence  of  •  the  states 
and  fixed  their  boundaries ;  but  does  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  Oregon  question, 
which  at  that  time  had  not  come  into  dis* 
pote. 

Pursuing  the  subject  in  the  order  of  time, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  steps 
that  were  taken  by  America  in  conse¬ 
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quence  of  her  presumed  claim,  and  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  every  kind  that  have  been 
entered  into  since  1803  in  reference  to 
that  claim ;  conducting  the  inquiry  chro¬ 
nologically  to  the  present  moment,  so  that 
the  English  reader  may  be  put  in  possession 
of  the  exact  state  of  the  case  as  it  now  stands 
in  litigation  between  the  two  countries. 

In  1805,  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  com¬ 
missioned  by  President  Jefferson  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  We  have  already  stated  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  president  cannot  exercise  any 
act  of  sovereignty, — be  cannot  annex  new 
territories  to  the  Union.  This  commis¬ 
sion,  therefore,  was  nut  invested  with  an 
official  character,  and  could  not  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the 
American  government  No  title,  conse¬ 
quently,  can  be  raised  upon  this  exploring 
expedition  ;  nor  is  any  such  title  asserted. 

*  Politically,*  says  Mr.  Green  bow,  *  the  ex¬ 
pedition  was  an  announcement  to  the  world 
of  the  intention  of  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  to  occupy  and  settle  the  countries  ex-* 
plored.*  *  But,’  rejoins  Mr.  Falconer, 

*  such  intention  had  already  been  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  world  by  the  English  gov¬ 
ernment  in  a  public,  authentic,  and  legal 
manner,  and  its  sovereignty  over  the  coun¬ 
try  declared.* 

In  1810,  an  attempt  was  made  by  a 
Captain  Smith  to  found  a  post  for  trade 
with  the  Indians  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Columbia.  He  built  a  house  and  laid  out 
a  garden,  but  the  speculation  was  a  failure, 
and  he  abandoned  it  before  the  close  of 
the  year.  .Mr.  Falconer  very  properly  ob¬ 
serves,  that  this  was  the  act  of  a  private 
individual,  and  does  not  carry  any  political 
inference  whatever. 

'  In  the  same  year  the  fur  station  called 
Astoria,  rendered  famous  by  Washington 
Irving’s  romance,  was  founded  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  merchant  of  New-York,  Jacob  Astor, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  This 
was  sipiply  a  private  trading  speculation, 
and  although  it  has  been  dragged  into  the 
Oregon  question  with  a  view  to  help  out 
the  American  claim,  we  need  scarcely  ob¬ 
serve  that  it  has  no  political  character  at 
all.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
miglit  as  well  set  up  pretensions  to  sove¬ 
reign  authority  in  England  because  some 
stray  ship-broker  from  New-York  estab¬ 
lishes  a  packet-office  in  Liverpool,  as  pre¬ 
tend  to  any  right  over  Oregon  arising  out  of 
Mr.  Astor’s  attempt  to  establish  a  fur  com- 
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pany  there.  The  brief  history  of  the  affair 
is  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Asior,  whose  experience  in  the 
commerce  of  the  Pacific  pointed  out  to  him 
some  probabilities  of  success  in  such  an 
(■experiment,  devised  a  scheme  for  the  es> 
tablishment  of  a  Pacific  Fur  Company. 
The  rivalry  he  principally  apprehended 
was  from  the  North-West  Company  of  Mon¬ 
treal  (which  has  been  since  am^gamated 
with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company);  and 
he  was  so  impressed  with  the  policy  of  con¬ 
ciliating  the  English  inter^t  that  he  of¬ 
fered  one-third  of  the  project  to  that  com¬ 
pany.  But  they  prudently  declined  the 
offer. 

The  company,  however,  was  formed, 
and  although  it  originated  with  an  Ame¬ 
rican  merchant,  such  was  the  unavoidable 
ascendency  of  British  capital  and  British 
influence,  that  even  Mr.  Greenhow  admits 
that, '  the  majority  not  only  of  the  inferior 
servants,  but  also  of  the  partners,  were 
British  subjects.’  This  majority  was  so 
decisive  that  a  reasonable  doubt  arises 
whether  Astoria  was  not  actually  an  Eng¬ 
lish  settlement ;  and  when,  in  October, 
1813,  it  was  found  necessary  to  dissolve 
the  partnership,  the  whole  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  stock  being  then  sold  to  the 
North-West  Company,  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  dissolution  is  directly  traced 
by  Mr.  Greenhow  to  the  fact,  that  the  com¬ 
pany  was  governed  by  English  and  not  by 
American  directors.  He  puts  this  state¬ 
ment  into  italics  by  way  of  marking  itsSm- 
portance ;  we  adopt  his  italics  for  the  same 
reason.  '  The  Pacific  Company,  neverthe¬ 
less,'  says  Mr.  Greenhow,  *  might,  and 
probably  would,  have  withstood  all  these 
difficulties  [alluding  to  the  war  with  Eng¬ 
land],  if  the  Erecting  parties  on  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  had  been  Americans  ^  instead  of  be¬ 
ing,  as  the  greater  part  of  them  were,  men 
unconnected  with  the  United  States  by 
birth,  citizenship,  or  previous  residence,  or 
family  ties!  This  statement  is  conclusive 
as  to  the  character  of  the  settlement,  and 
shows  unequivocally,  that  whatever  Ameri¬ 
can  ingredients  may  have  been  mixed  op 
in  its  formation,  it  was  to  all  intents  End 

furposes  ’  amenable  to  British  influence, 
t  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  for  the 
Americans  had  never  subjected  Oregon  to 
their  authority.  They  bad  no  (^cial  ser- 
vuts  in  the  country  of  any  class,  judicial, 
military,  or  naval.  Suppose  any  civil  qoee* 
tion  had  arisen  during  the  brief  exbtence 
of  Astoria,  to  what  authority  could  it  have 


been  referred  I  If  America  had  any  rights 
in  Oregon  she  must  surely  have  had  some 
machinery  of  government  by  which  her 
rights  could  have  been  enforced  and  pro¬ 
tected.  But  she  never  did  establish  any 
such  machinery,  and  if  the  handful  of  Ame¬ 
ricans  who  were  embarked  in  the  Astoria 
speculation  had  been  at  any  moment  com¬ 
pelled  into  a  civil  procedure,  they  must  of 
necessity  have  appealed  to  the  English  law, 
under  which  alone  they  could  derive  legal 
protection. 

The  failure  of  Astoria  led,  as  we  have 
stated,  to  the  sale  of  the  whole  concern  to 
the  North-West  Company  in  1813,  when 
the  name  of  the  establishment  was  immedi¬ 
ately  changed  to  that  of  Fort  George.  It 
was  now  ^glish  by  purchase,  and  it  has 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English  ever 
since. 

At  the  termination  of  the  war,  in  1814, 
America  claimed  the  restoration  of  the 
post  sold  by  the  Pacific  Company,  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  United  States,  and  as  having 
been  taken  during  the  war.  The  answer 
was  obvious,  that  it  had  been  bought,  not 
captured,  that  the  territory  bad  been  taken 
possession  of  lon^  before  in  the  name  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  that  it  bad  all 
along  been  considered  as  a  part  of  his 
majesty’s  dominions.  The  discussions  on 
this  point  were  drawn  to  a  close  by  leaving 
the  question  of  title  to  be  discussed  in  a 
future  negotiation.  While  the  main  ques¬ 
tion  was  thus  left  in  abeyance,  the  fcwt  was 
restored ;  and  the  best  proof  that  can  be  af> 
forded  of  the  slender  faith  placed  by  the 
Americans  in  their  right  of  repossession  is 
to  be  found  in  the  significant  fact,  that 
they  have  never  occupicil  the  fort  op  io  the 
present  hour.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  It  ought  to 
be  observed,  also,  that  while  w'e  thus  con¬ 
sented  to  restore  the  fort,  we  have  consis¬ 
tently  and  invariably  protested  against  the 
American  claim  to  any  territorial  right?. 
Blarly  in  1818,  Lord  Castlereagb,  writing 
to  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  says, 
*  In  signifying  to  Mr.  Adams  the  full  ac¬ 
quiescence  of  your  government  in  the  re- 
occupation  of  the  limited  position  which 
the  United  States  held  in  the  Columbia  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  you  will,  at  the 
same  time,  assert  the  claim  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  to  that  territory,  upon  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  settlement  must  be  considered  as  an  en¬ 
croachment.*  The  same  language  was  sub¬ 
sequently  employed  by  Lord  Bathurst,  and 
has  been  persevered  in  throughout  all  the 
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n^j^otiations  that  since  haTe  taken  place  on 
the  subject. 


been  hitherto  maintained.  The  obscurity 
in  which  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  in  1803 


If  any  claim  could  possibly  arise  out  of  had  led  the  actual  boundary  lines  of  that 
such  a  settlement  as  that  of  Astoria,  unau-  large  extent  of  country,  rendered  it  neces- 
thorized  by  any  act  of  congress,  then  we  sary  that  some  understanding  should  be  en- 
are  clearly  entitled  to  set  it  aside  on  the  tered  into  on  the  subject,  and  a  declaratory 
score  of  priority ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  treaty,  known  as  the  Florida  Treaty,  was 


formersettlement  at  Nootka  Sound  and  Pori  accordingly  concluded  with  Spain  in  1819. 
Cox,  an  English  party,  commissioned  by  By  this  treaty  the  boundaries  were  fixed, 
the  North-West  Company,  formed  sn'es-  running  on  the  west  of  the  United  States  in 


tablishment,  in  1806,  on  Frazer’s  Lake,  in  an  irregular  line  from  the  Sabine  river  to 
the  fifty-fourth  degree  of  latitude.*  These  the  forty-second  degree  of  latitude,  and 
were  aJl  authentic  arrangements  under  the  then  along  that  parallel  west  to  the  Pacific, 
sanction  of  the  British  jurisdiction,  already  A  clause  was  inserted  in  the  treaty  by 
formally  proclaimed  in  the  Columbia  and  which  the  United  States  renounced  all  pre- 
up  the  coast  many  years  before.  America  tension  to  the  territories  west  and  south  of 
has  no  title,  in  short,  on  the  ground  of  oc-  this  boundary,  and  Spain  ceded  to  the 
eupancy ;  for  she  has  never  yet  occupied  United  States  all  rights,  claims,  and  pre- 
a  yard  of  the  country — none  on  the  ground  tensions  to  the  territories  on  its  north  and 
of  discovery;  for  Drake,  and  Cooke,  and  east.  Upon  this  clause,  America  mainly 


Heceta,  were  there  before  her — ^none  on 
the  ground  of  exploration ;  for  Broughton 


relies  for  the  proof  of  her  Oregon  claim. 
We  need  not  re-argue  the  incompetency 


was  op  the  Oolutnbia  first — and  none  on  of  Spain  to  cede  to  America  territories  over 
the  ground  of  any  declaration  of  annexa-  which  she  possessed  no  rights  herself.  This 
tion,  or  any  act  of  possession ;  for  up  to  clause,  to  be  of  any  value  at  all,  must  de- 
this  hour  she  has  not  taken  one  single  legal  pend  upon  the  power  of  the  donor  to  bestow, 
step  towards  the  assertion  of  a  legal  right  of  not  on  the  willingness  of  the  receiver  to 


any  nature  whatsoever. 


accept.  America  is  willing  enough  to  ac- 


The  next  point  in  -the  progress  of  the  cept  Oregon  at  the  hands  of  Spain  ;  but  the 
debate,  which  was  now  insensibly  assum-  retd  question  at  issue  is,  has  Spain  the 
ing  every  day  a  more  tangible  shape  be-  power  of  bestowing  Oregon  on  America? 


tween  the  two  countries,  was  a  convention 
ratified  between  Great  Britain  and  Ameri- 


We  answer.  No.  Spain  never  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  Oregon  ;  and,  whatever  debate- 


oa  in  1818,  by  which  the  rights  of  both  able  title  she  might  have  previously  had, 
were  mibmitted  to  a  temporary  suspension,  she  distinctly  and  irrevocably  resigned  it  by 
A  boundary  line  was  agreed  upon  which  the  stringent  conditions  of  the  Nootka  Con- 
should  run  along  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  vention  in  1790.  From  that  moment  Spain 
latitude,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  relinquished  her  claims  for  ever;  Great 
the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  the  whole  of  Britain  immediately  afterwards  took  pos- 
the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  session  of  the  country,  and  the  Spanish 
was  pronounced  fVee  to  both  for  the  term  flag  has  never,  from  that  day  to  this,  ap- 
of  ten  years,  without  *  prejudice  to  the  peared  off  the  Oregon  coast.  It  is  impos- 
elaims  of  either.  The  question  of  title  was,  sible  to  imagine  a  clearer  case.  The  Spanish 
consequently,  still  left  open.  title  is  not  merely  defective  but  non-existent. 

And  now  we  arrive  at  the  most  material  Spain  had  no  title  after  1790. 
transaction  in  the  history  of  this  prolonged  Even  M.  Mofras,  in  his  work  on  Oregon 
dispute : — a  transaction  upon  the  interpre-  and  California,  which  betrays  all  through- 
tation  of  which  the  American  claim  finally  ont  a  spirit  of  malignant  hostility  against 
rests,  at  some  cost  of  consistency  in  the  England,  is  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit 
variegated  arguments  by  which  it  had  that  the  Florida  'Freaty  gave  the  United 

States  no  rights  whatever  in  Oregon.  He 


_  says  that  it  could  not  be  construed  to  inva- 

tion  with  which  wo  set  out  of  exposing  them  in  stitutes  a  simple  renunciation,  and  that  the 
detul.  Bat  we  cannot  suffer  his  assertion,  that  Americans  ought  to  respect  the  rights  which 
*  T**  settlement  or  post  of  ai  v  kind'  were  previously  redognized  by  Spain  as  ex- 

‘heEngUsh.  -  K  we  had  now,- 

contains  the  reratation  of  this  strange  historical  adds,  to  give  an  opinion  upon  this  im 
miauke.  portent  question,  we  should,  in  spile  of  our 


syllable  of  commentary,  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  world. 

She  claims,  first,  throuj^h  Gray’s  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Columbia.  If  that  claim  be 
good,  it  vitiates  at  once  all  claim  through 
the  purchase  of, Louisiana  from  France, 
and  through  treaty  with  Spain  ;  for  neither 
France  nor  Spain  could  confer  upon  Ameri* 
ca  that  which  already  belonged  to  America. 

She  claims,  next,  through  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana  from  France,  which  purchase 
rested  upon  a  cession  from  Spain  to  France. 
If  that  claim  be  good,  Spain  must  have 
ceded  the  Oregon  territory  to  France,  which 
she  not  only  declared  she  had  not  done, 
but  which  she  could  not  have  done  if  Ameri¬ 
ca  had  previously  acquired  that  territory 
through  Gray’s  discovery. 

She  next  claims  by  virtue  of  occupancy 
in,*  1814,  although  that  occupancy  was 
chiefly  carried  out  bv  an  English  company. 


conferring  any  title,  then  the  pretensions  to 
a  title  arising  from  occupancy  in  1614  must 
have  been  wholly  without  foundation.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  America  reties  upon  her 
title  1814,  she  cannot  go  to  Spain  for  a 
title  in  1819.  She  is  in  this  dilemma— 
either  that  her  pretensions  in  1814  were 
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nor  credit.  No— America  will  not  go  to  submit  the  Oregon  question  to  solution  in 
war.  the  field  of  battle.  She  is  not  in  a  condition 

The  true  policj  of  America  is  peace,  for  such  dangerous  experiments,  and,  if  she 
Washington  declared  that  the  moment  she  were,  a  dispassionate  investigation  of  the 
committ^  herself  to  schemes  of  aggression  case  must  finally  satisfy  her  that  the  claim 
and  aggrandisement,  her  power  was  at  an  she  sets  up  could  be  settled  much  more 
end.  She  cannot  extend  her  territory  with-  speedily,  to  her  own  honor  and  ultimate  ad- 
out  risk  of  weakening  it.  She  has  not  vantage,  by  peaceful  arbitration.  It  is  the  in- 
enough  of  population  as  it  is  to  defend  the  terestof  b^h  countries  to  settle  their  claims 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  event  of  hos-  amicably ;  but  it  is  chiefly  the  interest  of 
tilities :  by  what  process  of  conjuration  then  America,  for  the  experience  of  all  history 
can  she  undertake  to  occupy  and  defend  concurs  in  this  warning — that  when  a  sul^ 
territories  remote  from  her  own  states  and  ject  in  litigation  between  two  powers  is 


difficult  of  access?  .  If  she  got  possession  removed  from  the  cabinet  to  the  camp,  it 
of  Oregon  to>morrow,  she  could  not  main-  must  be  at  the  cost  of  the  weaker  party, 
tain  it  Her  sovereignty  in  that  distant 
region  could  '  be  preserved  only  by  the 

presence  of  an  imposing  force,  and  by  a  - 

chain  of  strong  military  outposts  from  the 

Missouri  across  the  continent  to  the  sea.  .  r  vna 

How  is  she  to  organize  this  force  T  How  is  travellers. 

she  to  supply  this  enormons  machinery  of  From  Um  Loodoa  Oourtoriy  aovioir. 

defence  t  Eren  if  she  could  eu^d  in  j  yotes a»d Sketche'sof  lVe«>  South  WaUs. 
laying  down  such  a  plan  of  warlike  pie-  „„  •'/r-nlnnl.l  f.ihr,,.  1 
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From  Um  Loodoo  Qaartorlj  Bovioir. 


.  Bv  Mrs.  Meredith.  (Colonial  Library.) 

parations,  she  must  still  fail  in  securing  a  London  1844  ' 

permanent  occupation  of  the  north-westera  j  Englishwoman  in  Egypt.  By 

^  ^  Mrs.PooU  (Knight’s  Weekly  Volume.) 
reached  and  commanded  from  the  ocean.  \  a  j  / 

She  muat,  thjnefore,  corer  her  land  forw  3^  ^ 

by  a  powerful  naval  armament  Where  is  1343  ^  ^ 

ahetoget  themeanat  Oretwhelmedwith  4  ufs  in  Mexico.  By  Madame  Calde- 
de^.  Md  drag^ng  her  reputatiM  a.  .he  ^  Lo„j  ,g43 

1.  at  a  discount  through  t^  eachangea  of  g  ^ 

the  world,  »  .he  prepared  to  ;«6ur  .till  ,  , 

greater  odium  and  an  impossible  outlay? 

We  bdiere  there  is  not  a  aenaible  mw  in  g  ^ 

America  who  doe.  not  denoun^  the  auia-  p  ^  ^  London:  8ro. 

otic  project  wj^h  point,  at  the  hopelem  ^  IfarrZiot  of  a  Yacht  Voyage.  By 

r-.°  K  K  1  the  Countess  Orosoenor.  2  roll  Lon- 

The  British  minister  has  solemnly  an- 

n^nced  that  he  i.  not  only  g.  J„urnalo/a  Yacht  Voyage  to  the  Tex- 

prepared  to^  the  right,  of  the  British  By  Mrs.  Houston.^  soh.  Lon- 

Crown  in  the  Oregon  Territory.  This  is 

not  an  idle  threat;  and  it  has  been  echoed  ^  m _ .  ^  t 

back  by  the  nniTer.al  eonriction  of  a  conn-  £fZ  rrl  tZ  '  nJ^K' 

confiifMt  in  the  integrity  of  it.  con.  and  London.  1841. 

too  well  ^ur^  of  the  adT«.t^e.of  pei|«.  Courts  of  Vienna.  Con- 

to  embark  hastily  in  .in  expenaire  war.  We  ^y  tZ  Marchi^s  of 

hare  the  mean,  of  Tindioating  our  right.,  London.  1844. 

and  we  will  ^ploy  ‘hem  should  it  become  ,  ^  oHentJsche  BrUfe.  Von  Ida,  Gri- 
necessary.  Th^  mere  addition  to  our  naval  ,  ^  ffahn  Hakn 

ntimate.  ihi.  ye«r  amounu  Theruen's  Brief e  aus  dem  Saden. 

Sterling— a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  total 

naval  estimates  of  the  United  States— and  That  there  are  peculiar  powers  inherent 

our  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  under  Admiral  in  ladies’  eyes,  this  numfa«r  of  iheQuarter- 
Seymour,  is  a  sufficient  pMge  of  the  sin-  ly  Review  was  not  required  to  establish; 
cerity  of  our  intentions  in  that  quarter.  but  one  in  particular,  of  which  we  reap  all 
But  we  do  not  believe  that  America  will  the  benefit  without  paying  the  penalty,  we 
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mast  in  common  gratitude  be  allowed  to  been  the  chief  aim  of  Patrimony — namely, 
point  out.  We  mean  that  power  of  ob^er-  to  supply  each  other’s  deficiencies,  and  cor- 
vation  which,  so  long  as  it  remains  at  home  rect  each  other’s  errors,  purely  for  the  good 
counting  canvass  stitches  by  the  fireside,  of  the  public* 

we  are  apt  to  consider  no  shrewder  than  our  It  may  be  objected  that  the  inferiority  of 
own,  but  which  once  removed  from  the  fa-  a  woman’s  education  is,  or- Ought  to  be,  a 
miliar  scene,  and  returned  to  us  in  the  shape  formidable  barrier :  but  without  stopping  to 
of  letters  or  books,  seldom  fails  to  prove  its  question  whether  the  education  of  a  really 
superiority.  Who,  for  instance,  has  not  well-educated  English  woman  be  on  the 
turned  from  the  slap-dash  scrawl  of  your  whole  inferior  to  her  brother’s,  we  decided- 
male  correspondent — with  excuses  at  the  ly  think  that  in'  the  instance  of  travelling 
beginning  and  haste  at  the  end,  and  too  of>  the  difference  between  them  is  greatly  in 
ten  nothing  between  but  sweeping  general-  her  favor.  If  the  gentleman  knows  more 
ities — to  t^  well-filled  sheet  of  your  female  of  ancient  history  and  ancient  languages, 
friend,  with  plenty  of  time  bestowed  and  no  the  lady  knows  more  of  human  nature  and 
paper  wasted,  and  overflowing  with  those  modern  languages ;  while  one  of  her  great- 
close  and  lively  details  which  show  not  only  est  charms,  as  a  describerof  foreign  scenes 
that  observing  eyes  have  been  at  work,  but'  and  manners,  more  even  than  the  closeness 
one  pair  of  bright  eyes  in  particular!  Or  or  liveliness  of  her  mode  of  observation,  is 
who  does  not  know  the  difference  between  that  very  purposelessness  resulting  from  the 
their  books — especially  their  books  of  trav-  more  desultory  nature  of  her  education.  A 
els — the  gentleman’s  either  dull  and  matter-  man  either  starts  on  his  travels  with  a  par- 
of-fact,  or  off-hand  and  superficial,  with  a  ticular  object  in  view,  or,  failing  that,  drives 
heavy  disquisition  where  we  look  for  a  light  a  hobby  of  his  own  the  whole  way  before 
touch,  or  a  foolish  pun  where  we  expect  a  him  ;  whereas  a  woman,  accustomed  by 
reverential  sentiment,  either  requiring  too  habit,  if  not  created  by  nature,  to  diffuse 
much  trouble  of  the  reader,  of  showing  too  her  miod  more  Really  on  all  that  is  pre- 
much  carelessn^  in  the  writer — and  the  sented,  and  less  troubled  with  preconceived 
lady’s — all  ease,  animation,  vivacity,  with  ideas  as  to  what  is  most  important  to  ob- 
the  tact  to  dwell  upon  what  you  most  want  serve,  goes  picking  up  materials  much  more 
to  know,  and  the  sense  to  pass  over  what  indiscriminately,  and  where,  as  in  travelling, 
she  does  not  know  herself ;  neither  suggest-  little  things  are  of  great  significance,  fre- 
ing  authorly  effort,  nor  requiring  any  cou-  quently  much  more  to  the  purpose.  The 
sciouB  attention,  yet  leaving  many  a  clear  tourist  may  be  sure  that  in  nine  cases  out 
picture  traced  on  the  memory,  and  many  a  of  ten  it  is  not  that  on,  which  he  has  be- 
solid  truth  impressed  on  the  mind  !  It  is  stowed  most  care  and  pains  which  proves 
true  the  case  is  occasionally  reversed.  La-  most  interesting  to  the  reader, 
dies  have  been  known  to  write  the  dullest  Again,  there  is  an  advantage  in  the  very 
and  emptiest  books — a  fact  for  which  there  nature  of  a  book  of  travels  peculiarly  favor- 
is  no  accounting — and  gentlemen  the  most  able  to  a  woman’s  feelings — the  almost  to- 
delightful ;  but  here  probably,  if  the  truth  tal  absence  of  responsibility.  It  is  merely 
were  told,  their  wives  or  daughters  helped  the  editorship  of  her  own  journal,  underta- 
them.  ken  for  the  amusement  of  her  children,  or 

But,  in  truth,  every  country  with  any  pre-  the  improvement  of  a  younger  sister,  or  the 
tensions  to  civilization  has  a  twofold  aspect,  building  of  a  school ;  for  it  is  a  remarkable 
addressed  to  two  different  modes  of  percep-  fact  that  ladies  never  publish  their  tours  to 
tion,  and  seldom  visible  simultaneously  to  please  themselves.  In  short,  she  can  hard- 
.both.  Every  country  has  a  home  life  as  ly  be  said  to  stand  committed  as  an  author- 
well  as  a  public  life,  and  the  first  quite  ne-  ess.  If  she  send  forth  a  lively  and  graceful 
cessary  to  interpret  the  last.  Every  coon-  work,  the  world  will  soon  tell  her  it  is  a  pity 
try  therefore,  to  be  fairly  understood,  re-  she  is  not  one ;  otherwise,  the  blame  falls 
quires  reporters  from  both  sexes.  Not  that  on  her  materials. 

it  is  precisely  recommended  that  all  travel-  But  though  the  lady  tourist  has  her  mod- 
lers  should  hunt  the  world  in  couples,  and  esty  thus  far  screened  and  sheltered,  it  is 
give  foith  their  impressions  in  the  double  equally  certain  that  there  is  no  department 
columns  of  holy  wedlock;  but  that  that  kind  of  writing  through  which  her  own  individ- 
of  partnership  should  be  tacitly  formed  be-  ual  character  is  more  visible.  We  form  a 
tween  books  of  travel  which,  properly  on-  clearer  idea  of  the  writer  of  the  roost  un¬ 
derstood,  we  should  have  imagined  to  have  pretending  book  of  travels  tbui  we  do  of 
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ber  who  gives  us  the  most  striking  work  of 
imsginatioo.  The  under  current  of  per¬ 
sonality,  however  little  obtruded  to  sight,  is 
sure  to  be  genuine.  The  opinions  she  ex¬ 
presses  on  the  simplest  occasions  are  those 
which  guide  her  on  the  greatest ;  the  habits 
she  displays,  however  interrupted  by  her 
irregular  movements,  are  those  contracted 
in  her  regular  life :  hence  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  .result,  in  our  mind,  to  he  gathered 
from  an  examination  of  this  class  of  litera¬ 
ture.  We  see  our  countrywoman,  in  these 
books,  unconsciously  in  the  main,-  but  fully 
portrayed.  We  see  her  with  her  national 
courage  aod*her  national  reserve,  with  her 
■sound  head  and  her  tender  heart,  with  the 
independent  freedom  of  her  actions  and  the 
decorous  restraint  of  her  manners,  with  her 
high  intellectual  acquirements  and  her  sim¬ 
plicity  of  tastes,  with  the  early  attained  ma¬ 
turity  of  her  good  sense  and  the  long-con¬ 
tinued  freshness  of  her  youth.  We  see  her 
nice,  scrupulous,  delicate,  beyond  all  others 
of  her  sex,  yet  simple,  practical,  useful,  as 
none  but  herself  understands  to  be;  versed 
in  the  humUest  in-door  duty,  excelling  in 
the  hardiest  outhdoor  ex^^cise ;  equally  fit¬ 
ted  for  ease  or  exertion :  enthusiastic  for 
nature ;  keen  for  adventure ;  devoted  to  her 
children,  her  flowers,  her  poor ;  petting  a 
great  Newfoundland  dog,  loving  a  horse, 
and  delighting  in  the  sea.  In  short,  we  see 
her  the  finest  production  of  the  finest  coun¬ 
try  upon  earth — man’s  <  best  companion, 
whether  in  the  travels  over  this  world  or  the 
voyage  through  this  life ;  but  only  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  or  deserved  by  the  Englishman, 
and  rather  too  good  even  for  him. 

it  is  true,  and  perhaps  as  well  for  our 
pride,  that  many  a  reverse  to  this  picture 
occurs ;  but  even  in  the  worst  cases  it  is 
rather  an  affectation,  exaggeration,  or  car¬ 
icature  of  the  national  female  character, 
than  any  direct  departure  from  it.  There 
are  some  lady  tourists  who  are  over  deli- 
eateor  ever  adventurous— over  enthusiastic 
or  over  humdrum— over  simple  or  over 
wise ;  but  where  it  she,  whatever  may  be 
the  ^flerence  of  talent  or  taste,  who  ven¬ 
tures  to  bring  forward  an  infidel  opinion  or 
a  questionable  moral  1 
There  is  one  set  of  female  writers  who, 
having  tinder  tlie  general  name  of  tourists 
given  the  public  an  immense  deal  of  ex¬ 
traneous  infiirmation,  might  be  expected  to 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  this  article : 
the  very  nature  of  their  services,  however, 
oompelt  us  to  pass  them  over  in  silence ; 
for  when  one  lady  travels  to  Yaucluse  to 
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give  ns  her  views  of  Mesmerism,  another 
visits  the  German  baths  to  describe  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Society  in  Russia;  when  one 
goes  north  to  expatiate  on  the  infiint  schools 
in  Emgland,  another  south  to  send  home 
chapters  of  advice  to  the  Queen;  and  a 
fifth  wanders  generally  at  lar^e,  in  order  to 
bewail  the  waste  lands  within  a  few  miles 
of  London,  and  to  reprobate  the  iniquity  of 
a  government  who  can  suffer  such  resources 
to  remain  unapplied,  ’  with  a  starving  popu¬ 
lation  under  their  very  eyes,  all  ready  to 
pay  them  five  pounds  an  acre;*  when,  in 
short,  ladies  take  all  the  trouble  of  travel-  , 
ling  abroad  merely  to  express  those  private  , 
opinions  upon  affairs  in  general  which  they 
could  as  well  hdve  given  utterance  to  at 
home,  we  feel  truly  that  it  would  be  a  grate¬ 
ful  and  very  amusing  task  to  bring  their 
services  before  the  public,  but  that  it  is  not 
ours  on  this  occasion  to  comprise  them 
among  so  unpretending  a  class  as  that  of 
the  lady  tourists. 

The  same  reason  roust  also  deter  us  from 
including  that  more  systematic  set  of  travel¬ 
lers  who  regularly  make  a  tour  in  order  to 
make  a  book,  and  have  thus  pretty  well  di¬ 
vided  the  tourable  world  between  them— 
Mrs.  Trollope  having  taken  Germany  and 
Italy,  Miss  Costello  France,  Miss  Pardoe 
Hungary,  and  so  forth.  These  able'  and 
accomplished  ladies  do  travel  with  an  ob¬ 
ject,  and  it  is  apparent  in  every  line  they 
write.'  Instead  of  seeing  the  woman,  we 
only  discover  the  authoress ;  and,  admirable 
as  she  may  be,  it  is  not  her  that  we  are  in 
quest  of  upon  this  occasion. 

To  revert,  therefore;  to  the  object  of  our 
search — while  regarding  these  unstudied 
I  and  unpretending  works  as  sonrm  of  the  tru¬ 
est  channels  for  the  study  of  the  English¬ 
woman,  they  cannot  be  strictly  taken  as  a 
test  of  comparison  between  her  and  the  lady 
of  other  countries.  Whether  as  traveller, 
or  writer  of  travels,  the  foreign  lady  can  in 
no  way  be  measured  against  ber.  The  only 
just  point  of  comparison'  is  why  the  one 
does  travel,  and  the  other  does  not  And, 
upon  the  first  view  of  the  matter,  the  im- 
p^imenti  would  seem  to  be  all  on  the  side 
of  our  own  countrywoman.  Her  home  is 
proverbially  the  most  domestic — her  man¬ 
ners  the  most  reserved — her  comforts  the 
most  indispensable.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
precisely  bemuse  home,  manners,  and  com¬ 
forts  are  what  they  are,  that  the  Englisl^ 

•  FW«  *  My  Last  Tour  and  First  Work,*  by 
Lady  Vavasour. 
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woman  excels  all  others  in  the  art  of  travel¬ 
ling.  It  ia  those  very  habits  of  order  and 
regularity  which  make  her  domestic,— it  ia 
that  very  exclusiveness  of  family  life  which 
makes  her  reserved, — it  is  the  very  nature 
of  the  comforts,  to  her  so  indispensable, — 
it  is  all  that  best  fits  her  to  live  in  her  own 
country,  that  also  best  fits  her  to  visit 
others.  Where  is  the  foreign  lady  who 
combines  the  four  cardinal  virtues  of  travel¬ 
ling — activity,  punctuality,  courage,  and  in¬ 
dependence — like  the  Englishwoman  ? — 
where  is  she  whose  habits  fit  her  for  that 
most  exclusive  of  all  companionships,  the 
travelling  tkie-d-tete  with  a  husband  for' 
months  together!  Where  is  she  whose 
comforts  are  nine  tenths  of  them  comprised 
under  the  bead  of  fresh  air  and  plenty  of 
water,  like  the  Englishwoman’s?  A  for¬ 
eigner  will  tell  us  that  the  chief  argument 
lies  in  the  English  purse ; — but  the  Rus¬ 
sians  are  rich  enough — and  the  Russian 
lady  moves  abundantly  about  from  place  to 
place — hot  she  does  not  travel  in  the  same 
seush  as  the  Elnglish woman.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  have  means  enough  to  sail  a  whole 
fleet  of  private  yachts,  but  which  of  them 
would  think  of  cruising  in  the  Mediterrane¬ 
an,  or  of  launching  across  the  Atlantic  for 
pore  pleasure  ?  There  are  certain  modes 
of  life  for  which  English  nature  and  educa- 
ti(Hi  alone  seem  adapted  ; — travelling  is  one 
— living  in  the  country  another. 

The  truth  is  that  no  foreign  nation  pos¬ 
sesses  that  same  class  of  women  from  which 
the  great  •body  of  our  female  tourists  are 
.  drafted.  They  have  not  the  same  well-read, 
solid  thinking,— ^arly  rising— sketch-lov¬ 
ing  — light-footed  —  irim-waisted  — r  straw-  ’ 
hatted  specimen  of  women ;  educated  with 
the  refinement  of  the  highest  classes,  and 
with  the  usefulness  of  the  lowest ;  all-suffi¬ 
cient  companion  to  her  husband,  and  all- 
sufficient  lady’s  maid  to  herself — they  have 
her  not.  Of  course  in  the  numbers  that  flit 
annually  from  our  coasts,  from  one  motive 
or  other,  every  shade  and  grade  is  to  be 
found,  from  thie  highest  blasee  fashionable, 
with  every,  faculty  of  intelligent  interest  | 
fast  closed,  to  the  lowest  Biddy  Fudge,  with 
every  pore  of  vulgar  wonder  wide  open ; 
the  absurdities  committed  by  our  country¬ 
men  and  women  under  the  name  of  travel 
•re  highly  significant  of  the  national  folly, 
estravagance,  and  eccentricity ;  but  the 
ioMie  fiw  travel  from  which  these  abuses 
spring — the  att  of  it  in  which  the  English 
•o  excel — we  are  inclined  to  attribute  to  a 
something  still  more  conspicuous  and  hon¬ 


orable  in  the  national  life — to  nothing  less 
than  the  domesticity  of  the  English  charac¬ 
ter.  Who  can  witness  the 'innumerable 
family  parties  which  annually  take  their  ex¬ 
cursions  abroad — the  husbands  and  wives 
— brothers  and  sisters — parents  and  chil¬ 
dren, — all  enjoying  the  novel  scenes,  but 
chiefly  because  they  are  enjoying  them  to¬ 
gether?  Who  can  see  the. joint  delight 
with  which  these  expeditions  are  planned, 
the  kindly  feelings  and  habits  they  develop, 
the  joint  pleasure  with  which  they  are  re¬ 
membered — without  recognising  a  proof  of 
exclusive  domestic  cohesion  which  no  other 
people  display?  What,  too,  is  the  secret 
I  of  that  facility  with  which  the  Englishman 
adapts  himself  to  a  residence  in  any  remote 
corner  of  the  world  ? — why  do  we  so  often 
find  him  settled  happily  among  scenes  and 
people  utterly  uncongenial  in  climate  and 
habit  ?  Simply  because  he  takes  his  home 
with  him  ;  and  has  more  within  it  and  wants 
less  beyond  it  than  any  other  man  in  the 
world. 

As  for  the  tribes  who  throng  capitals  and 
watering-fdaces  fur  purposes  of  mere  idle¬ 
ness  and  dissipation,  and  because  they  can 
indulge  both  upon  a  cheaper  and  laxer 
footing  than  at  home,  they  certainly  do  not 
contribute  to  give  foreigners  a  very  exalted 
idea  of  the  national  domesticity;  but  whether 
human  nature  or  Efoglish  nature  be  here  to 
blame,  we  suppose  may  be  a  question  ;  we 
suspect  the  fact  is  that  this  description  of 
travellers  quit  their  native  land  precisely 
because  they  are  no  longer  suited  to  her, 
nor  she  to  them. 

But  to  return  to  the  ladies: — if  now 
and  then  some  foreigners  venture  on  thehr 
travels,  here  the  analogy  finds ;  they  do  not 
venture  to  publish  them.  The  German  la¬ 
dies,  with  all  their  virtues,  are  not  supposed 
to  excel  in  rapid  observation,  or  lively  de¬ 
lineation.  Inward  experiences  not  out¬ 
ward  impressions  are  their  forte; — the 
eyes  of  their  souls  are  brighter  than  those 
of  their  bodies ; — they  are  fonder  of  looking 
into  the  one  than  out  of  the  other.  They 
will  give  you,  therefore,  most  admirable 
maps  of  the  winding  paths  of  their  own 
hearts,  but  tbe^  are  not  of  much  assistance 
I  on  the  common  dusty  high  rqads  of  other 
countries.  .  Bettina,  it  is  true,  might  have 
made  a  brilliant  MOncbbausen,  but  other¬ 
wise,  with  the  exception  of  the  Countess 
Habn-Hahn,  of  whom  we  have  more  to 
say,  the  public  is  not  supposed  to  have 
gained  much  by  their  peregrinations^  nor 
perhaps  lost  much  by  their  staying  at  home. 
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The  Frenchwoman  has  not  the  same 
grounds  for  silence.  Her  eyes  and  her 
tongue  we  know  are  both  of  the  most  li?e> 
ly  description — she  would  make  a  shrewd 
obserrer  and  a  brilliant  describer — but 
alas !  there  is  one  little  impediment  which 
stands  in  her  way — a  trifle,  we  feel  almost 
provoked  to  have  to  mention,  which  stops 
her  pen — sht  cannot  spell ! 

It  is  true  that  two  great  French  author¬ 
esses  of  these  times — Madame  de  Sta^l  and 
Madam  Dndevant — have  given  their  foreign 
impressions  to  the  world ;  but  the  one  visit¬ 
ed  foreign  countries  with  the  feeling  of  an 
exile,  and  the  other  has  described  them 
exactly  as  she  might  have  done  without 
stirring  from  her  chamber.  The  *  De 
r^lemagne*  is  the  type  of  classical  senti¬ 
ment,  the  *  Lettres  d*un  Yoyageur’  the 
flower  of  picturesque  romance— neither  of 
them  come  under  the  denomination  of  trav¬ 
els.  What  Madame  de  StaSl  sententiously 
says  in  Corinne,  remains  to  this  day  the 
true  French  motto : — *  Voyager  est,  quoi 
qu’on  en  puisse  dire,  un  des  plus  tristes 
plaisirs  de  la  vie.  Lorsque  vous  vous  trou- 
vez  bien  dans  qnelque  ville  StrangSre,  c’est 
que  vous  commencez  k  vous  y  faire  one  pa- 
trie  ;  mais  traverser  des  pays  incminos,  en¬ 
tendre  parler  un  langage  que  vous  compre- 
nez  k  peine,  voir  des  visages  humains  sans 
relation  avec  votre  pass6  ni  avec  votre  ave- 
uir,  c’est  de  la  solitude,  et  de  I’isolement, 
sans  repos  et  sans  dignite.*  In  short,  what 
the  French  depend  upon  for  their  daily 
happiness,  even  the  iq>elling  few  of  their 
womankind  cannot  transport  with  them. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  advert 
mmre  particularly  to  the  fair  writers  named 
at  the  head  of  our  paper.  Since  the  peace 
of  1815,  most  of  the  central  European  coun¬ 
tries  have  been  too  completely  examined 
and  described  for  a  passing  tourist  to  offer 
any  novelty,  while  the  excellent  Handbooks 
of  the  day  leave  no  room  for  contributions 
of  mere  roadside  information.  Our  modem 
writers  of  this  class  may  be  therefore  divi¬ 
ded  into  three  heads : — Such  as  have  made 
their  own  personal  movements  the  mere 
thread  on  which  to  hang  the  general  history 
of  the' countries  they  are  traversing,  or  the 
groundworh  on  which  to  introduce  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  fictitions  interest; — snch  as  have 
remained  long  enough  in  one  province  or 
place,  l^wever  obscure  in  itself,  or  however 
often  described  before,  to  obtain  that  living 
Mquaintanee  with  it  which  always  com¬ 
mands  interest ; — and  lastly,  those  who,  hav- 
.ing  launched  out  beyoud  the  beaten  track, 
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are  privileged  to  offer  any  description,  how¬ 
ever  unpretending,  on  the  score  of  novelty. 
As  specimens  of  the  first  class,  we  may 
mention  Miss  Taylor^s  *  Letters  from  Italy 
a  folume  which  will  retain  a  standard  value 
for  correct  research  and  simple  beauty  of 
writing; — Mrs.  Dalkeith  Holmes’s  *  Ride 
on  horseback  through  France  and  Swit¬ 
zerland  to  Florence’ — in  which  we  have  not 
a  little  sterling  information  and  sterling 
humor  too,  with  very  much  of  feminine 
grace;— Mrs.  Ashton  Yates’s  Letters  from 
Switzerland  to  her  children.  We  instance 
these  as  all  showing  what  we  have  de¬ 
fined  as  the  naticmal  type  of  female  charac¬ 
ter — minds  of  the  highest  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture,  and  manners  of  the  most  domestic 
simplicity.  As  a  more  particular  illustra¬ 
tion  of  what  is  the  highest  pride  of  modern 
English  civilization — the  union  of  genuine 
learning  and  genuine  refinement — we  may 
(Mice  more  mention  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray’s 

*  Sepulchres  of  Itruria.’  Nor  could  we 
give  a  better  instaniie  of  real  description 
and  cqiinions  interwoven  with  a  romance — 
thcMigh  in  no  way  needing  this  fictitious  in¬ 
terest — than  another  established  favorite, 
Mrs.  Jameson’s  *  Diary  of  an  Ennuy4e.' 

The  list  of  those  who  have  resided  a 
longer  period  in  one  pl^ce  requires  more 
particular  attention  ;  the  Englishwoman’s 
services  being  here  most  imp<Mrtant,  and 
her  own  character  roost  c<Mispicnoos.  In 
this  capacity  it  is  alrocst  exclusively  afi*ec- 
tion  and  duty  that  send  her  abroad ;  and  it 
is  a  pr<Mid  and  a  pleasant  feeling  to  trace 
these  qualities  as  the  chief  basis  of  the  en¬ 
ergy  and  animation  that  appear  in  these 
bcioks.  With  so  much  of  the  old  Ruth  at 
her  heart,  it  is  not  in  Latin  or  Greek,  or  in 
Physical  Sciences,  or  even,  we  hope,  in 
Mesmerism  to  unsex  her.  Wherever  she 
goes,  a  little  fertile  patch  of  household 
comfort  grows  beneath  her  feet ;  wherever 
there  is  room  few  rational  tastes,  orderly 
habits,  and  gentle  charities — and  where  is 
there  not  t — there  we  find  the  Englishwo¬ 
man  creating  an  atmospHkre  of  virtuous 
happiness  arcnind  her.  Like  the  gipsy  she 
may  sing — 

*  We  pitch  our  tent  where’er  we  pleaie. 

And  there  we  make  our  home.’ 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world,  however  re¬ 
mote,  from  which  she  does  not  send  forth  a 
voice  of  cheerful  intelligence.  We  pass 
over  a  number  of  polder  works  of  great 
value  and  attraction,  from  Lady  Calcott’s 

*  Residence  in  the  Brazils’  down  to  the 
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*  Letters  from  the  Shores  of  the  Baltic/  to 
call  the  reader’s  attention  to  four  more  re¬ 
cent  books — dated  from  as  opposite  parts  of 
the  world  as  could  well  have  been  chosen — 
viz.,  *  Notes  and  Sketches  of  New  South 
Wales;’*  The  Englishwoman  in  Egypt;’ 

*  Letters  from  Madras ;’  and  *  Life  in  Mexi¬ 
co.’ 

No  work  can  better  illustrate  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  traits  of  a  woman’s  writing  than  the 
hrst  of  these  ; — the  easy  style — the  brilliant 
thought — the  delicate  touch — the  close  de¬ 
tail — the  sound  sense — and  then  that  pretty 
under  current  of  natural  affection  which 
gives  the  true  healthy  English  tone  to  the 
whole.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  accompany 
such  a  lady  over  sea  and  land — though  the 
former  stretched  monotonously  around  her 
during  a  four  months’  merchant-vessel  pas¬ 
sage — and  was  exchanged  for  the  scorched 

*  everbrown  ’  surface  of  a  country  devoid  of 
any  past  or  present  interest,  whether  of  an 
historical,  poetical,  pictorial,  or  social  kind 
—New  South  Wales.  But  liveliness,  sense, 
and  knowledge,  and  a  spring  of  youthful 
intelligence  are  hers ;  and  a  long-continued 
honey-moon  of  fresh-wedded  happiness 
(may  it  never  wane !)  beams  through  every 
sprightly  and  humane  thought.  Independ¬ 
ent,  however,  of  these  general  recommend¬ 
ations,  Mrs.  Meredith’s  volume  has  a  separ¬ 
ate  attraction  of  its  own  in  the  valuable  store 
of  natural  history  it  communicates.  Under 
a  name  which  she  has  since  changed— we 
think  for  the  better — this  lady  is  well 
known  to  the  flower-loving  world  as  the 
most  graceful  expositor  of  English  botany  :* 
and  this  volume  proves  that  her  taste  and 
knowledge  extend  to  many  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  natural  phenomena.  Birds  and 
beasts,  fishes  and  insects,  and  creeping 
things  innumerable  equally  engage  her  in¬ 
telligent  attention,  and  are  described  with 
a  simplicity  and  precision  which  will  give 
much  valuable  information  to  the  professed 
naturalist,  no  additional  jargon  to  the  dab- 
Iding  amateur,  and  involuntary  interest 
to  the  most  uninitiated.  *  Not  a  trace  of 
pedantry  appears,  nor  of  what  is  quite  as 
bad,  and  too  frequent  when  women  treat 
such  matters — ^not  the  slightest  affectation 
of  a  popular  tone.  Not  a  microscope  nor 
a  herbarium  is  seen ;  but  keen  eyes  and  ta¬ 
per  fingers,  and  a  most  active  mind,  it  is 
evident  have  been  at  work.  We  ne^  no 
apology  for  giving  a  few  specimens  of  her 

*  *  Our  wild  Flowers  ;*  *  Romance  of  Natare.* 
By  Louisa  A.  Twaml^. 
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graceful  and  humorous  descriptions — it 
matters  not  whether  of  spider,  parrot,  opos¬ 
sum,  or  *  pretty  trailing  flower.’  This  is 
the  very  poetry  of  frogs 

‘  In  the  Macquarie' near  Bathurst,  I  first  saw 
the  superb  green  from  of  Australia.  The 
river,  at  the  period  of  our  visit  was  for  the 
most  part  a  dry  bed,  with  small  pools  in  the 
deeper  holes;  and  in  these,  among  the  few 
shining  water-plants  and  confervee,  dwelt 
these  eorgeous  reptiles.  In  form  and  size  they 
reseniDle  a  very  large  English  frog,  but  their 
color  is  more  beautiful  than  words  can  describe. 

I  never  saw  plant  or  gem  of  such  bright  tints. 
A  vivid  yellow- green  seems  the  ground  work  of 
the  creature’s  array,  and  this  is  daintily  pen¬ 
cilled  over  with  other  shades — emerald,  olive, 
and  blue  greens,  with  a  few  delicate  markings 
of  yellow,  like  an  embroidery  of  gold  thread 
upon  shaded  velvet.  And  the  creatures  sit 
looking  at  you  from  their  moist  floating  bow¬ 
ers,  with  their  large  eyes  expressive  of  the 
most  perfect  enjoyment,  which,  if  you  doubt 
while  they  remain  still,  you  can’t  refuse  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  when  you  see  them  flop  into  the  deli¬ 
cious  cool  water,  and  go  slowly  stretching  their 
long  green  legs  as  they  pass  through  the  wavy 
grove  of  sedgy  feathery  plants  in  the  river^ 
Bed,  till  you  lose  them  under  a  dense  mass  of 
gently  waving  leaves.  And  to  see  this  while  * 
a  burning,  broiling  sun  is  scorching  up  your 
very  life,  and  not  a  breeze  is  stirring,  aud  tne 
glare  of  the  herbless  earth  dazzles  your  ago¬ 
nized  eyes  into  blindness,  is  enough  to  make 
one  willing  to  forego  all  the  glories  of  humani- 
ty,  and  be  changed  into  a  frog  ? — p.  107. 

The  transformation  of  a  locust  is  ano¬ 
ther  excellent  specimen  of  her  vein : — 

.  *  In  the  summer  evenings  it  is  common  to 
see  upon  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  reeds,  or  any 
upright  object,  a  heavy-looking,  humpbacked 
brown  beetle»  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  with  a 
scaly  coat,  clawed  lobster-like  legs,,  and  a 
somewhat  dirty  aspec^  which  latter  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  little  hole  visible  in  the 
turf  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  whence  he  has 
lately  crept.  I  have  sometimes  carried  them 
home,  and  watched  with  great  interest  the  poor 
locust  “  shuffle  off  his  mortal”  or  rather  earthly 
“coil”  and  emerge  into  a  new  world.  The 
first  symptom  is  the  opening  of  a  small  slit 
which  appears  in  the  back  ofhis  coat,  between 
the  shoulders,  through  whictu  as  if  slowly 
gapes  wider,  a  pale,  soft,  silky-looking  texture 
is  seen,  throbbing  and  heaving  backwards  ar  d 
forwards.  Presently  a  fine  square  head,  with 
two  light-red  ^es,  has  disengaged  itself,  and 
in  process  of  time  (for  the  transformation  goes 
on  almost  imperceptibly)  this  is  followed  by 
the  liberation  of  a  portly  body  and  a  conclu¬ 
sion  ;  after  which  the  brown  leggings  are  poll¬ 
ed  off  like  boots,  and  a  pale,  cream-colored, 
weak,  soft  creature  very  tenderly  walks  away 
from  bis  former  self,  which  remains  standing 
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eotire,  like  the  coat  of  mail  of  a  warrior  of  old  terestiqg  an  addition  to  the  Home  and  Ck>- 
— the  ahelly  platct  of  the  eye®  that  are  gone  looial  Library  may  reach  her.  Only  if 
looking  alter  their  lost  contenu  w»th  a  sad  lack  reader  of  Sir  Francis  Drake’s  exploits, 

which  f»llp«  in  tip.  «.l„»e,Th^d 

brane,  doubled  and  crumpled  up  in  a  thousand  attiwtion,  we  know  on  whose 

puckers,  like  a  Limerick  glove  in  a  walnut-  bead  the  sin  will  be. 
shell ;  these  now  begin  to  unfold  themselves—  *  The  Englishwoman  in  Egypt’  is  made 
and  gradually  spread  smoothly  out  into  two  of  very  different  stuff,  though  a  truer  woman 
large,  beautiful,  opal-colored  wings,  which  by  never  wrote.  Mrs.  Poole’s  visit  to  Egypt 
the  followicg  morning  have  become  clearly  p,ompted  bj  her  efiecUon  for 

wmiiA  tno  K/\/1«7  noo  sa^nisis»*rl  licr  .^a _ r_  ^ 


sbeU ;  these  now  begin  to  unfold  themselves — 
and  gradually  spread  smoothly  out  into  two 
large,  beautiful,  opal-colored  wings,  which  by 


t-  X-i  t-  •  \  *7  w  wv  sasmsusv  a^awtss^w^^  a/v  save  awt 

traneparent  ^  ‘"d?  b«  broths.  Mr.  Lane,  end  her  book  ie 

when  placed  on  a  tree  the  happy  thing  soon  '^bat  she  mtendcid  it  to  be,  an  bumble  help- 

•  •  < _ * _ _ ......1.* _ _ _ _  namtA  #/\  nio  ixs^asraa  ^  ILf^k/lAsm 


begiiM  its  whirring,  creaking,  chirruping  song,  •*»*!©  to  bis  ikell-known 

wmch  continues  with  little  intermission  as  long  tians.’ 

as  its  harmless,  happy  life.’— p.  117.  There  is  something  sc 
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as  its  harmless,  happy  life.’— p.  117.  There  is  something  so  awful  in  the  tre¬ 

mendous  weight  of  the  past  which  falls  on 
Oar  limits  forbid  further  quoti^ion,  and  the  spirit  in  this  Ancient  of  lands  that  we 
we  can  only  sum  up  her  tarantulas,  her  feel  that  it  is  only  the  highest  knowledge, 
scorpions,  her  ants,  spiders,  crabs,  and  the  deepest  reverence,  or  the  moat  artless 
grabs,  and  all  kinds  of  other  nasty  things,  simplicity,  that  can  qualify  a  modern  tra- 
with  the  unqualified  assertion  that  nobc^y  velier  to  lifl  his  eyes  to  the  imperishable 
ever  made  them  so  nice  Wore.  Certainly,  regalia  of  ita  fallen  majesty.  Mrs.  Pcxile 
judging  from  the  remaining  ai^  no  less  va-  has  this  last  qualification  in  every  respect, 
luable  portions  of  Mrs.  Meredith’s  book,  it  She  has  no  learning,  and  not  much  senti- 
seems  not  only  that  in  snob  a  country  her  meat,  but  she  has  what  is  quite  as  impor- 
tastes  for  natural  history  were  the  greatest  tant,  the  sense  to  know  that  nothing  of  her 
possible  blessing  she  could  have  possessed,  own  is  wanted  in  a  land  where  the  mere 
4)iU  alao  a  perfect  mystery  how  the  other  changes  of  the  seasons  present  sacred  asso- 
iaoies  in  New  South  W  ties  get  oh  without  oiations  to  the  mindk  Her  descriptions  of 
them.  If  anything  were  wanting  to  con-  the  phenomena  of  the<  Nile — of  the  varieties 
vinee  ns  how  little  real  simplicity  is  to  be  of  climate— of  the  murrain  on  oatde— *the 
found  where  no  real  refinement  exists — how  pestilence  on  man,  and  other  plagues  in 
indispensable  are  the  distinctions  of  rank  Egypt — are  given  with  a  pUinneaa  which 
for  the  union  of  society — and  how  far  more  perhaps  leavea  no  new  impression  on  the 
egregiously  those  foliira  and  absurdities  reader,  but  has  a  sober  charoi  of  its  own : 
whiem  we  usually  attribute  to  the  great  you  are  convinced  the  witness  is  true.  Nor 
world,  abound  in  a  little  one,  we  shall  are  b^  remarks  on*  the  government  or  the. 
find  it  in  her  remarks  on  the  petty  vanities’,  people  more  charaoterixed  by  novelty  of  in- 
and  jealousies,  the  illiterate  dullness,  and  formation-or  freshness  of  idea;  at  the  same 
the  tawdry  extravagance  of  the  beau  mondt  time,  without  attempting,  to  vindicate  the 
of  Sydney.  Nor  were  the  lower  orders  a  rigor  of  the  one*  or  the  ignorance  pf  the 
more  agreeable  picture-^he  plenty  anc)  other,  she  contrives,  by  the  .mere  force  of 
prosperity  which  at  that  time  reigned  in  the  her  own  kindly  and  humane  feelings,  to 
colony  b^ug  chiefly  evident^  in  the  all-  bring  forward  points  of  gcx>d,  which  in  the 
prevaUii^  luxury  oi  intoxication.  Of  course  midst  of  so  much  evil  it  is  some  comfort  to 
we  do  not  here  idlude  to  the  cemviets,  or  to'  dwell  upon ;  to  show  us  that  tboogh  there 
the  vitiated  poor  in  the  towns^  but  to  the  be  nothing  of  what  we  call  freed^,  there 
habits  of  the  settlers  in  the  ctountry — a  farm-  is  happiness  and  cxiatent  in  .  the  homes  of 
'boose,  far  from  all  other  dwellings,  and  ^ypt  down  to  the  lowest  piircbaaed  alave ; 
every  soul  in  it,  male  and  female,  drunk  at  and  that  in  the  midst of  ignorance  and  au- 
tftn  o’clock  in- the  morning!  ^  ^  perstition,  the  poorest  peasants  meet  and 

Under  these  circumstances  it. is  no  won-  part  with  blessings — age  and  infirmity  are 
der  that  we  find  Mra  Meredith  quitting  respected — parents  venerated— and  thepre- 
New  Booth  WsIm  *  with  joy’  to  seek  a  new  senpe  and  providence  of  the  Deity  ever  held 
home  in  Tasmania,  where  we  hope  she  may  in  remembrance*  She  says,  *  The  number 
find  as  much  to  interert  her  in  her  own  afperaons  nearly  or  entirely  blind*  and  es- 
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occasion  to  make  room  for  them  to  pass.  1 1  vcr  trays,  and  slaves  commence  picking  off 
should  imagine  that  ail  who  have  visited  'he  Iwge  outer  leaver  The  ladies  then  put 
this  country  must  remark  the  decided  re-  centres  ol  the  ^i^ets  into  mortar^ 
.pectwhich^.,how„  to  those  who  „e  supe-h^,|f"“j-,:;'  “»* 

nor  in  years, -and  that  this  respect  is  natu-  sugar,  they  form  round  cakes  of  conserve,  re¬ 
rally  rendered  to  the  beggar  as  well  as  the  senibling,  when  hardened,  loaf-sugar  dyed 
prince.  In  fact,  the  people  are  educated  in  green.  This  produces  a  bright  green  sheniet 
the  belief  that  there  is  honor  in  the  hoary  prettier  than  the  blue  or  pink,  and  exceedingly 
head  ;  and  this  glorious  sentiment  strength-  delicate.  I  do  not  know  what  the  blue  is  com- 
ens  with  .heir. trength.  »d  be«tif«Ily  in-  ^ 

fluences  their  conduct.;  .  orange.,  apricots,  &c.’-voI.  il:  p.  27. 

It  is  in  the  description  of  the  domestic 

customs  of  Egyptian  families  that  this  lady  ■\yg  admire  the  sorceress-like  effect  of 
offers  most  novelty.  Of  these  she  presents  this  * _ 

w  •  li“'e  .you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 

heightened  perhaps,  in  our  minds,  by  the  of  the  Pacha,  in  whose  presence  the 

knowledge  that  one  so^  gentle  as  herself  ladies  who  attend  her  never  raise  thfeir  eyes, 
had  conformed  with  facility  to  them.  Mrs.  herself  superintends  the  washing  and  polishing 
Poole  entered  the  country  with  the  wise  of  the  marble  pavements  in  her  palaces.  She 
and  amiable  conviction  that  if  you  have  any  I  stands  on  such  occasions  barelboted  on  a  small 
wish  to  be  pleased  among  a  new  people,  I  square  carpet,  holding  in  her  band  a  silver 

you  should  IwgiD  by  endesvoriug  to  plessej  1°^  About  twenty  slaves  ™rround  hei-ten 
au  ‘ui  throw  the  water,  while  ihe  others  follow  them, 

them.  She,  as  far  as  possible,  adopted  their  ^,jpjug  tjjg  marble  and  polishing  it  with  smooth 

most  cherished  customs,  out  of  considera-  stones.* _ t6.  p,  28. 

lion  for  the  feelings  of  the  natives — but  not 

for  this  reason  only — she  shrewdly  supposed  I  It  would  be  absurd  to  quarrel  with  a  sis- 
also  that  the  same  circumstances  of  'soil  I  ter  of  Mr.  Lane’s  for  that  newfangled  or- 
and  climate  which  recommended  them  to  |  thography  in  which  he  has  had  so  many 
the  Egyptians  would  equally  apply  to  her  1  imitators.  Nevertheless,  it  is  rather  a  draw- 
family.  The  respect  and  cordiality,  there-  f  back  in  this  pretty  book  to  find  all  our  old 
fore,  with  which  she  is  received  into  the  chief  friends  disguised  under  new  names.  Ca- 
harems  of  Cairo  only  reflect  credit  on  her  liphs  and  dervishes  are  creatures  we  have 
sense  and  manners,  which  present  a  pleas-  known  and  loved  since  we  could  read  at 
ing  contrast  to  that  spirit  of  curiosity  and  all,  but  *  kbaleefeha’  and  ’darweeshes’  are 
intrusion  which  has  taken  many  a  modem  merely  hard  words,  which  bring  nothing  to 
fine  lady  behind  the  curtain  of  an  Eastern  our  minds.  The  mere  name  of  Saladin 
harem — not  to  describe  the  manners  or  conveys  associations,  chivalrous,  heroic, 
costumes  of  those  who  had  ^iven  her  bos-  and  picturesque — hut  Salah-ed-Deen  might 
pitable  entertainment,  for  m  that  there  he  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  or  the  Phonic 
would  be  no  harm,  but  to  criticise  or  ridi-  Spelling-book,  for  aught  our  sympathies  will 
cule  them  by  ignorant  and  absurd  compa-  stir.  Of  course  we  bow  to  Mr.  Lane’s  so- 
risons  between  modes  of  life  which  bear  as  perior  knowledge,  but  if  every  foreign  word 
little  parallel  as  the  skies  they  are  under,  which  has  been  naturalized  into  the  Eng- 
Mrs.  Poole  is  not  at  all  surprised  that  lish  language  is  to  be  restored  to  ks  origi- 
Egyptian- fine  ladies  should  make  their  own  nal  articulation,  where  shoold  we  stopt 
sher^t,  cook  their  own  dishes,  snd  wash  The  Nile  itself  would  be  the  Neei;  and 
their  own  floors,  for  all  that  English  fine  why  not  that  as  well  ss  the  Kmr'tm  with 
ladies  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Mrs.' Poole,  or  the  Chooran  with  Mr.  Lane 

‘Theemploymentoofthehareemchieflycon- 

.iet  io  embroidery  in  ao  oblons  frame,  but  they  *”5®  .piling  of  the  old 

extend  to  superloiending  theldtcheo,  and  in-  ‘  Arabian  Nights  been  retained,  the  ‘  Eng- 
deed  the  female  slaves  aod  servants  generally ;  lisbwoman  in  Egypt’  would  have  product 
and  of\en  ladies  of  the  highest  distinction  cook  a  far  livelier  effect  on  the  imaginstioo. 
toose  dishes  which  are  particularly  preferred.  The  *  Letters  from  Madras’  are  a  perfect 

The  .herbom  are  gener^ymaitoby  the  tadie.;  Lime  in  point  of  the  peculiar  value  of  a 

and  this  is  the  case  in  one  haraem  I  visit,  TKi-  i.  «iwa 

where  the  ladies,  in  point  of  rank,  are  the  high-  ®  **  "i 

est  of  eastern  haut  ton.  The  violet  sherbet  is  1  "**  ever  appeared  from  India, 

prepared  by  them  in  the  foHowhig  manner.  J*'  everybody  cares 

The  flowers  are  brought  to  them  in  large  til-  ta  know  than  any  other.  Considering  the 


their  own  floors,  for  all  that  English  fine 
ladies  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 

*The  employments  of  the  hareem  chiefly  con¬ 
sist  in  embroidery  in  an  obloou  frame,  but  they 
extend  to  superintending  theldtcheo,  and  in- 


where  the  ladies,  in  point  of  rank,  are  the  high¬ 
est  of  eastern  haul  ton.  The  violet  sherbet  is 
prepared  by  them  in  the  following  manner. 
The  flowers  are  brought  to  them  in  large  til- 
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ship-loads  of  young  and  intelligent  women 
perpetually  wafted  over  to  the  shores  of 
India',  and  (he  number  of  years  the  relays 
of  this,  home  commodity  have  been  going 
on,  it  might  be  thought  that  nothing  re* 
latio'g  to  our  Eastern  colonies  could  have 
been  by  this  time  left  unsaid.  And  perhaps 
no  more  striking  proof  can*  be  given  of  the 
enervating  effects  of  idleness  and  luxury, 
than  the  comparative  absence'  of  all  lively 
feminine  works  upon  a  country  where  for 
nearly  a  century  well-educated  English- 
women  have  had  the  amplest  means  of  ob¬ 
servation.  We  do  not  overlook  Miss  Ro¬ 
berts’s  capital  sketches  of  Hindostan — nor 
Mrs.  Elwood’s  traits  of  Indian  life  in  her 
Overland  Journey — a  work  for  which  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  sin¬ 
cere  admiration ;  but  neither  of  these  gives 
the  humours  of  this  antipodes  state  of  so¬ 
ciety  like  our  nameless  lady.  Not  that  her 
position  differed  in  any  way  from  that  of 
which  every  day  brings  a  repetition.  She 
married,  and  went  out  to  India — halted  a 
short  time  at  Madras — and  then  proceeded 
up  the  country.  Nor  are  her  letters  any  | 
thing  beyond  what  a  lively,  happy,  well- 1 
educated  young  woman  would  write  to  her  | 
family  upon  her  first  domiciliation  in  a  fo¬ 
reign  country — full  of  sense  and  nonsense 
•—describing  every  thing  as  it  came  in  her 
way — just  as  it  suited  her  fancy  or  her  fun. 
The  only  advantage  she  possessed,  and  one 
it  is  to  hoped  not  very  uncommon,  was 
that  of  being  united  to  a  worthy,  sensible 
man,  who  encouraged  her  vivacity,  but  di¬ 
rect^  her  judgment,  and  allied  her  with 
himself  in  whatever  was  useful  and  benevo¬ 
lent.  There  is  no  question,  therefore,  of 
the  sound  domesticity  that  pervades  this 
book — indeed  no  happier  family  group  has 
come  under  our  notice — even  the  dash  of 
flippancy  which  occasionally  jars  upon  os 
proceeds  evidently  from  too  light  a  heart 
for  us  to  quarrel  with  it. 

What  first  struck  our  fair  incognita  seems 
to  have  been  the  great  difference  between 
the  listless  ladies  of  Madras  and  her  lively 
self.  They  could  tell  her  nothing — knew 
nothing — cared  for  nothing.  Their  minds 
seemed  to  have  evaporated  beneath  an  In¬ 
dian  sun,  never  to  condense  again.  The 
seven  years’  sleep  of  the  Beauty  in  the  fairy 
tale  was  nothing  to  the  seven  years’  lethar¬ 
gy  cff  a  beauty  in  Madras,  for  the  enchanted 
l^y  awoke  to  her  former  energies,  and  the 
merely  enervated  lady,  she  thinks,  never 
can.  Our  young  bride  is  therefore  anxious 
to  make  the  most  of  her  stock  of  English 
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energy  before  it  should  go  the  way  of  all 
her  neighbors’. 

She  begins  at  once  with  the  things  im¬ 
mediately  under  her  notice — the  great  gal- 
lery-like  rooms — the  dull  dinner  parties-^ 
the  languid  conversations  everlastingly  about 
the  changes  in  the  service,  till  she  wishes 
all  appointments  were  permanent — ^the  mode 
of  passing  your  time,  ’  which  seems  to  be 
spent  alternately  in  tiring  and  resting  one’s 
self;’  and  above  all,  ’those  great  babies,’ 
the  native  servants,  who  throughout  furnish 
her  with  occasion  for  fun,  and  never  for 
complaint.  In  this  respect  their  domicilia¬ 
tion  at  first  in  a  friend’s  house  at  Madras 
made  little  difference, 

’  For  in  an  Indian  house  every  visitor  keeps 
his  own  establishment  of  servants,  so  as  to  give 
no  trouble  to  those  of  the  household.  The  ser^ 
vants  find  for  themselves  in  the  most  curious 
way.  They  seem  to  me  to  sleep  nowhere,  and 
to  eat  nothiiig-^that  is  to  say,  not  in  our  hou¬ 
ses,  nor  of  our  goods.  They  have  mats  on  the 
steps,  and  live'  upon  rice.  But  they  do  very 
I  little,  and  every  one  has  his  separate  work.  I 
I  have  an  ayah  (or  lady’s  maid)  and  a  tailor,  for 
the  ayahs  can’t  work ;  and  A.  has  a  boy,  also 
two  muddles  (how  charmingly  expressive!), 
one  to  sweep  our  room,  and  another  to  bring 
water.  There  is  one  man  to  lay  the  cloth,  an¬ 
other  to  bring  in  dinner,  another  to  light  the 
candles,  and  others  to  wait  at  table.  Every 
horse  has  a  man  and  a  maid  to  himself;  the 
maid  cuts  grass  for  him :  and  every  dog  has  a 
boy.  I  inquired  whether  the  cat  had  any  ser¬ 
vants.  but  1  found  she  was  allowed  to  wait  upon 
herself;  and  as  she  seemed  the  only  person  in  the 
establishment  capable  of  so  doing,  1  respected 
her  accordingly.  Besides  all  these  acknow¬ 
ledged  attendants,  each  servant  has  a  kind  of 
muddle  or  double  of  his  own,  who  does  all  the 
work  that  can  be  put  upon  him,  without  beii^ 
found  out  by  the  master  and  mistress.’ — p.  38. 

’  Every  creature  seems  eaten  up  with  lazi¬ 
ness — even  my  horse  pretends  he  is  too  fine  to 
switch  off  his  own  flies  with  his  own  long  tail, 
but  turns  his  head  round  to  the'  horsekeeper  to 
Older  him  to  do  it  for  him.’ — p.  50. 

*  They  are  indeed  a  lazy  race — they  lie  on 
their  mats  strewing  the  floor  like  cats  and  dogs, 
and  begin  to  puff  and  whine  whenever  one 
gives  them  the  least  employment  The  truest 
account  of  their  occupations  was  given  me  in 
her  blundering  English  by  my  muddle.  I  said, 
”  Ellen,  what  are  you  doing ;  why  don’t  you 
come  when  I  call  you  V'  HNo,  ma’am.”  “  What 
are  you  doing,  1  say  V*  **  Ma’am,  I  never  do  ” 
— meaning,  I  am  doing  nothing’ — p.  54. 

—or  rather  *  I  never  do  any  thing.'  Then 
cornea  the  awful  heat — ^the  regular  land- 
wind,  and  plenty  of  it — like  a  blast  from  a 
furnace ;  when,  with  all  the  lofty  rooms,  and 
punkahs  always  going,  and  perpetually  wet- 
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ted  tatties,  the  temperature  can  be  with  diffi¬ 
culty  kept  down  to  90<^.  And  our  lady  sits 
under  the  wet  mats,  with  her  hands  in  a 
basin  of  water.  ‘And  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  are  all  curled  up,  and  the  grass  crack¬ 
les  under  one’s  feet  like  snow,  and  the  sea 
is  a  dead  yellow  color,  and  the  air  and  the 
light  a  sort  of  buff,  as  if  the  elements  had 
t^  jaundice:  and -we  are  all  so  cross — 
creeping  about  and  whining,  and  then  lying 
down  and  growling — 1  hope  it  won’t  last 
long.’ — ^p.  78.  Nor  does  it,  above  ten  days. 
She  says  most  truly  that  a  small  income  is 
real  wretchedness  in  India  \  for  what  would 
be  luxuries  in  England,  such  as  large,  airy 
houses,  carriages,  plenty  of  servants,  d&c., 
are  there  necessaries,  indispensable  for 
health,  to  say  nothing  of  comfort.  ‘The 
real  luxury,  and  for  which  one  would  give 
any  price,  would  be  the  power  of  going 
without  such  matters.’ 

Now,  however,  comes  a  refreshing  change 
of  scene.  A.  is  appointed  district  judge  at 
Rajahmundry,  ‘  in  a  really  Indian  part  of 
India  ’ — and  they  move  thither  with  a  ship¬ 
load  of  goods  and  an  army  of  servants,  and  a 
little  lady  baby  in  addition,  who  greatly  enli¬ 
vens  the  scene.  There  they  live  like  ‘  most 
Uncommonly  great  grandees,’  or  rather,  to 
our  view,  like  a  thoroughly  sensible,  right- 
thinking  English  f  imily — visiting  with  their 
Rajah  neighbors,  instituting  schools  and 
reading-rooms  for  the  natives— performing 
divine  service  in  their  own  house — making 
roads,  digging  wells,  and  doing  all  the  good 
i'  in  their  power.  Whoever,  indeed,  wishes 
to  know  mcure  upon  that  painful,  disappoint¬ 
ing,  and  mysterious  subject — the  absence 
of  all  real  and  effectual  progress  in  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  Hindoos — will  here  find  much 
practical  good  sense,  none  the  worse  for 
being  sprightily  given.  That  the  exertions 
of  many  admirable  and  devoted  men  in  this 
field  have  done  some  good,  as  the  example 
of  all  good  men  must,  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  also  that  there  are  many  who  have 
retarded  more  than  promoted  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  by  insisting  on  teaching  the 
natives  nothing  else  till  they  had  taught 
them  that,  is  equally  beyond  doubt  Ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  that  there  is  no  more 
certain  way  of  preventing  the  entrance  of 
Christianity  among  the  Hindoos  than  the 
open  attempt  to  introduce  it ;  and  that  at 
best  the  easier  admission  of  it  among  the 
Pariahs  only  bespeaks  that  previous  indif> 
ference  to  matters  of  religion  which  makes 
the  conversion  worthless.  ‘  1  of  Mistress’ 
caste,  I  eat  anything ’—this  b  the  key  too 


generally  to  Pariah  Christianity— or  even 
granting  it  as  sincere,  this  only  increases 
the  barrier  to  its  progress  beyond  these  out- 
casts  who  have  nothing  to  lose  by  any 
change. 

Speaking  of  a  worthy  missionary  settled 
near  them,  whose  native  hearers,  having* 
gratified  their  curiosity,  had  entirely  aban¬ 
doned  himj  and  who  honestly  confessed  that 
he  had  not  met  with  a  single  instance  of  a 
real  desire  for  truth,  she  very  sensibly  ob¬ 
serves,  ‘  That  is  the  great  difficulty  with 
these  poor  natives.  Thej/  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  value  and  advantage  of 
truth.  No  one  in  England  knows  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  making  any  impression  upon  them. 
The  best  means  seems  to  be  education,  be¬ 
cause  fdlse  notions  of  science  form  one  great 
part  of  their  religion.  Every  belief  of  theirs 
is  interwoven  with  some  matter  of  religion, 
and  if  once  some  of  their  scientific  absurdi¬ 
ties  were  overthrown,  a  large  portion  of 
their  religion  would  go  with  them.’  (p.  198.) 
The  readiness,  or  rather  positive  ambition 
of  the  caste  natives  to  acquire  the  rudiments 
of  knowledge,  so  long  as  they  are  not  di¬ 
rectly  mixed  op  with  the  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  is,  indeed,  sufficient  proof  that  hi 
their  case  the  lesser  good  must  be  made  the 
pioneer  to  the  greater. 

The  newly-appointed  Judge  and  hia  ac¬ 
tive  lady  were  no  sooner  settled  ‘  op  coun¬ 
try  ’  than  they  busied  themselves  at  conside¬ 
rable  trouble  and  expense  in  establishing  a 
school  for  caste  boys.  A  Brahmin  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  teach  Gentoo,  and  a  halforaste  to 
teach  English — the  Bible  was  freely  read 
and  translated — the  attendance  rapidly  in¬ 
creased  to  above  eighty  scholars,  and  almost 
every  day  a  pretty  little  boy  was  found  ‘  sa¬ 
laaming  ’  at  the  gate  for  admittance.  All, 
in  short,  was  going  on  as  well  as  sense  and 
benevolence  could  desire.  At  this  time  a  dis¬ 
senting  missionary  happened  to  pass — was 
received  at  their  house  with  customary  An¬ 
glo-Indian  hospitality,  and  having,  in  return, 
favored  his  hosts  with  his  opinions  regard¬ 
ing  the  enormity  of  bishops,  and  the  bigot¬ 
ry  of  ordination,  he  adjourn^  to  the  school, 
and  without  the  knowledge  or  permission  of 
the  Judge,  held  forth  to  the  boys.  This 
soon  created  a  disturbance,  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  augment,  by  seizing  hold  of  a  na* 
tive’s  lingum,  or  badge  of  caste,  and  taking 
it  away.  At  this,  the  grossest  insult  you 
can  offer  a  Hindoo,  the  whole  population 
rose  in  a  ferment — the  boys  brought  back 
their  books,  and  although  the  dissenter  was 
obliged  to  restore  the  badge,  the  feeling  was 
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SO  Strong,  that  the  school  was  abandoned  for  Spanish  territory  the  lady  bad  touched, 
awhile,  and  then  recommenced  with  not  half  they  are  received  with  distinguished  hon- 
the  number  of  scholars.  ors ;  and  balls,  dinners,  and  operas,  female 

There  is  plenty  of  temptation  for  quota-  Crcesuses  and  men  millionaires  pa^  before 
tion  in  this  merry  volume — the  visit  to  the  us  in  a  perfect  blaze.  ,  Thence  another 
Rajah — the  dog  Don's  scene  with  the  fami-  tedious  voyage,  made  most  amusing  to  the 
1y  of  monkeys — the  petitioners  to  baby — the  reader,  to  Vera  Cruz,  with  a  renewal  of 
Mocmahee’s  idea  of  the  planetary  system,  festivities.  There  they  take  mules  for 
and  bis  astonishment  that  '  Eurh^  lady  or  Mexico,  breakfasting  en  route  with  Gene- 
gentleman '  should  go  to  hell  I  d&c.  But  we  ral  Santa  Ana,  and  then  launch  into  a  wil- 
roust  pass  on  to  a  very  differmit  degree  of  derness  of  all  the  glowing  productions  of 
longitude,  though  our  latitude  does  not  much  Terra  CaUente — pineiq>ple8,  oranges,  le¬ 
vary.  mons,  bananas,  and  granaditas,  above  their 

Madime  CalSeron  de  la  Barca  is  very  heads-rnroses  and  myrtles,  xarnatious  and 
distinct  from  the  ladies  that  precede  her.  jasmine  at  their  feet — '  delicious  eggs. 
She  has  as  much  livdiness  as  our  Madras  butter,  and  custard  off  new  and  wonder- 
friend— ns  much  intelligence  as  Mrs.  Mere-  ful  trees,’  within  arm’s  length— splendid 
dith,  and  more  spirit  than  Mrs.  Poole ;  hut  woods,  fertile  plains,  stupendous  moun- 
with  all  this,  though  her  book  engages  the  taius,  glimpses  of  distant  sea,  and  expanses 
Attentimi  in  a  high  degree,  and  exhibits  of  sapj^ire  sky,  *  and  not  a  human  being  or 
great  and  various  ability,  it  fails  to  interest  passing  object  to  be  seen  which  is  not  in 
us  in  the  writer.  Something  of  this,  how-  itself  a  picture.’  And  all  this  in  the  month 
ever,  may  be  owing  to  a  reason,  which  is  of  December  !  What  an  earthly  Paradise  I 
perlmpe  mentorfous,  and  certainly  fortunate  It  is  quite  a  comfort  to  know  that  the  road 
in  her  as  the  wife  of  a  foreigner ;  viz.  to  the  was  enough  to  break  their  bones,  and  that 
▼ery  im-iSfi^/tsk  nature  of  her  writing.  Mad-  there  were  daily  robberies  and  murders 
ame  Calderon  waa  a  Scotchwoman — and  a  committed  upon  it. 

Preri>yterian,  we  have  reason  to  suppose;  At  length,  distant  volcanoes  and  spires 
sheisnofraSpaniard— and  aRomanCatho-  innumerable  announced  the  city  of  Mex*> 
lie,  as  we  have  more  than  reason  to  sup-  ico;  and  our  authoress’s  thoughts  bad 
post.  And,  accordingly,  we  have  a  Span-  wandered  back  to  the  time  ’  when  the  great 
ish  indifference  to  bloodshed,  a  Spanish  en-  panorama  first  burst  upon  the  eyes  of  the 
thuaiasm  for  bullfights,  a  Murillo  glow  of  King-fearing,  God-loving  conqueror;  and 
color,  a  Cervantes  touch  of  humor,  a  gentle  the  mild  bronze-colored  Emperor  advanc- 
defence  of  the  cigarito,  and  a  hard  hit  at  ed  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  Indian  no- 
John  Knox,  which  can  leave  no  doubt  of  our  bility,  with  rich  dress  and  unshod  feet,  to 
quondam  countrywoman  being  perfectly  at  welcome  his  unbidden  and  unwelcome 
home  in  her  adopted  land.  The  reel  and  guest ;’  but  speedily  her  ruminations  were 
the  bolero  may  be  nearer  allied  than  we  put  to  flight  by  a  very  different  crowd, 
imagined.  Madame  Calderon,  we  are  told,  consisting  of  half  the  population  of  modern 
was  distinguished  in  early  days  for  her  Mexico,  who  had  turned  out  to  welcome 
accomplishments  and  personal  attractions  the  bearer  of  the  olive-branch  from  old 
among  the  circles  of  her  native  capital,  Ed-  Spain,  and  who  now  constrained  them  to 
inburgfa;  instead,  however,  oftakihg  a  Scotch  enter  a  splendid  state-carriage,  all  crimson 
advocate  or  W.  S.,  and  settling  there,  she  and  gold,  and  drawn  by  four  white  horses, 
removed  with  her  family  to  New  York,  ‘  In  the  midst  of  this  immense  procession 
where  again  she  steered  clear  of  all  Yankee  of  troops,  carriages,  and  horsemen,  we  en- 
imporUinities,  and  finally  accomplished  her  tered  the  ancient  city  of  Montezuma.’ 
destiny  by  be^wing  her  hand  upon  a  Span-  This  is  succeeded  by  fetes,  serenades, 
ish  diplomatist,  a  collateral  descendant  (we  masked  balls,  and  bull-fights  extraordinary, 
belidve)  of  the  great  dramatist  Calderon,  in  honor  of  the  Ambassador ;  with  the  in- 
who  was  shortly  after  appointed  minister  for  troduction  to  all  the  Mexican  world  of 
the  Court  of  Madrid  at  Mexico.  fashion,  and  a  most  animated  description 

The  work  commences  with  the  depar-  of  dress,  jewelry,  visiting,  etiquette,  and 
tore  of  the  envoy  from  New  York  ;  and  had  servants. 

the  easy  humor  and  brilliant  description  of  But  it  is  impossible  to  follow  a  lady  who 
the  first  shipboard  chapter  show  at  once  seems  never  to  have  known  one  moment  of 
the  power  with  which  the  story  is  sustain-  fea**,  ia88itnde,'or  repose.  All  is  excitement 
ed  throughout  At  Havannah,  the  first  from  morning  till  night.  Nuns  taking  the 
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reil — fbll-drefls  processions  to  the  Virgin 
— political  bmtMitt  which  batter  down 
houses,  and  iKill  some  of  her  friends — 
thunderstorms  with  raging  torrents  and 
uproarious  nwles — cock-fights  as  well  as 
bull-fights — bals  a/  firuco^  as  well  as  balls 
in  palaces,  with  every  other  imaginable 
kind  of  excitement  which  southern  tem¬ 
peraments  require,  and  southern  climates 
furnish;  and  such  suns,  such  diamonds, 
and  such  eyes  presiding  over  all,  till 
we  are  kept  in  one  perpetual  firework. 
We  feel  that  it  is  not  only  tropical  life 
we  are  leading,  but,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  an  occasional  trait  of  Scotch 
shtewdness,  and,  we  roust  say  it,  of  Yan¬ 
kee  vulgarity,  a  tropical  mind  irhich  fe  ad¬ 
dressing  ns.  None  other  could  have  en¬ 
tered  Itito  the  spirit  of  the  people  with  such 
mingled  ardor  and  sang  frmd.  It  is  a 
roost  brilliant  book,  and  doubtless  very  like 
life  in  Spanish  Mexico;  but  we  may  save 
ourselves  the  trouble  of  looking  for  any¬ 
thing  domestic  in  it. 

This  scene  is  characteristic  both  of  the 
lady  and  the  country — namely,  the  Her^ 
raderoSt  or  branding  of  the  bulls.  ' 

‘The  next  morning  we ‘set  off  early  to  the 
PUsza  de  Toroo.  The  day  was  fresh  and  ex¬ 
hilarating.  All  the  country  people  firem  seve¬ 
ral  roilea  around  were  assembled,  and  the 
trees  to  their  topmost  branches  presented  a 
collectioo  of  bronae  faces  and  black  eyes,  be¬ 
longing  to,  the  Indians,  who  had  taken  their 
places  there  as  comfortably  as  spectators  in  a 
one  shilling  gallei^k  A  platform  opposite  ours 
was  filled  wnh  wives  and  daughters  of  agents 
and  small  farmers — Ktde  ranmerao  with  short 
white  gowns  and  rshasds.  There  was  a  very  tol¬ 
erable  band  of  music  perched  upon  a  natural 
orchestra'.  Bernardo  hk  men  were  walk¬ 
ing  or  riding  about,  and  preparing  for  action. 
Nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  than  the 
whole  scene. 

*  Seven  hundred  bulls  were  driven  in  from 
tlw  plains,  bellowing  loudly,  so  that  the  whole 
air  was  filled  with  their  fierce  music.  The 
universal  love  .which  the  Mexicans  have  for 
these  q>orts  amounts  to  a  passion.  All  their 
money  is  reserved  to  buy  new  dresses  for 
these  ^asioDs — silver  roue,  or  gold  linings 
for  their  hats,  or  new  deer-skin  pantaloons,  or 
embroidered  jackets.  The  accidents  that  Imp- 
pen  are  innumerahle,  but  nothing  damps  their 
ardor :  it  beats  fooe-hmding.  The  most  ex- 
traordinm  part  of  the  scene  ts  the  facility 
with  whica  these  men  throw  the  iaso.  The 
bulls  being  all  driven  into  an  enclosure,  one 
after  another,  or  sometimes  two  or  three  at  a 
time  were  chosen  from  amongst  tibem  and 
driven  into  the  ploxo,  where  they  were  receiv¬ 
ed  with  shouts  of  ^^planse  if  they  appeared 


fierce  and  likely  to  afford  good  sport,  and  of 
irony  if  they  turned  to  fly,  which  happened 
more  than  once.  Three  or  (bur  bulls  are 
driven  in.  They  stand  for  a  moment  proudly 
reeonnoitering  their  opponents.  The  hoorse- 
men  gallop  up,  armed  only  with  the  laso,  and 
with  lood  insulting  cries  of  •*  Ah  Taro  chal¬ 
lenge  them  to  the  eombst  The  buHspaw  the 
ground,  and  then  plunge  furiouky  at  the  hora- 
6s,  frequently  wounding  them  at  the  first  on¬ 
set  Round  they  go  in  fierce  gallop,  bulls  and 
horsemen,  among  the  shouts  and  cries  of  the 
spectators.  The  horseman  throws  the  laso— 
the  bull  shakes  his  head  free  of  the  cord,  tosses 
his  horns  proudly,  and  gallops  on :  but  his  fhte 
is  inevitable.  Down  comes  the  whirling  rope, 
and  encircles  his  thick  neck.  He  is  thrown 
down,  struggling  furiously,  and  repeatedly 
dashes  his  Bead  against  the  ground  in  rage 
and  despair.  Then,  his  legs  Ming  also  tied, 
the  man  with  the  hissing,  red-hot  iroiL  in  the 
form  of  a  letter,  brands  him  on  the  side,  with 
the  token  of  hts  dependence  upon  the  lord  of 
the  soil.  Some  of  the  bolls  atand  this  martyr¬ 
dom  with  Spartan  heroism,  and  do  not  utter  a 
cry;  but  others,  whea  the  iron  enters  their 
flMh,  burst  out  into  long  bellowing  roars  that 
seem  to  echo  through  the  whole  country.  They 
are  then  loosened,  get  upon  their  legs  again, 
and,  like  so  many  branded  Cains,  are  driven 
out  into  the  country,  to  make  room  for  others. 
Such  roaring,  such  shouting,  such  an  odor 
of  singed  hair  and  biftek  au  naiurel,  such  play¬ 
ing  of  music,  and  such  wanton  risks  as  were 
run  by  the  men  I’ — p.  229. 

This  is  very  striking  and  picturesque 
writing,  and  would  do  admirably  under  Ba¬ 
sil  Hall's,  or  any  other  man’s  name ;  but, 
to  our  feeling,  there  is  neither  a  woman’s 
hand  nor  heart  in  it.  Modern  philosophers 
may  think  and  write  what  they  please  about 
the  mental  equality  of  the  sexes,  but  ladies 
may  depend  upon  this,  that  some  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  forcible  writing  in  the 
English  language  would  lose  all  ks  charm 
with  a  woman’s  name  prefixed  to  it.  Wo¬ 
men  may  become  orators  and  heroes  in  sud¬ 
den  emergencies— they  may  do  feats  of  men¬ 
tal  or  physical  manliness  to  defend  a  parent, 
a  husband,  or  a  child,  which  command  our 
most  enthusiastic  admiration ;  but  take  twky 
the  sacred  object — remove  the  high  occa¬ 
sion  which  nerved  her  nature,  or  suspended 
it,  and  however  wonderful  ox  beautiful  in 
it^f  the  power  exhibited,  sbe  nay  be  sore 
that  the  feeling  she  wounds  is  far  closer 
to  our  heart  than  the  feeling  sbe  gratifies. 

Madame  Calderon’s  description  of  a  ball- 
fight  in  the  country  is  equally  spirited  and 
unwomanlike.  Even  the  little  pity  vouch¬ 
safed  has  the  air  of  being  thrown  in  for  de¬ 
cency’s  sake. 
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;  *  In  the  adernoon  we  all  rode  to  the  Plaza 
de  Toro9.  The  evening  was  cool,  and  our  hor¬ 
ses  good,  the  road  pretty  and  shady,  and  the 
plaza  itseli'a  most  picturesque  enclosure  8ur> 
rounded  by  hi^h  trees^  Chairs  were  placed 
for  us  on  a  raised  platform,  and  the  nright 
green  of  the  trees,  the  flaslung  dr^es  of  the 
toreadors,  the  roaring  of  the  fierce  bulls,  the 
spirited  horses,  the  music  and  the  cries,  the 
Indians' shouting  from  the  trees  up  which  they 
had  climbed,  formed  a  scene  of  savage  grand¬ 
eur  which,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  is  very  in¬ 
teresting.  Berneurdo  was  dressed  in  blue  satin 
and  gold — the  picadan  in  Mack  and  silver — 
the  others  in  maroon-colored  satin  and  gold. 
All  those  on  foot  wear  knee  breeches  and 
white  silk  stockings,  a  little  black  cap  with  rib¬ 
bons,  and  a  plait  of  hair  streaming  down  be¬ 
hind.  The  horses  were  generally  good,  and, 
as  each  new'  adversary  appeared,  seemed  to 
participate  in  the  enthusiasm  of  their  riders. 
One  bull  after  another  was  driven  in  roaring, 
and  as  here  they  are  generally  tierce,  and  their 
horns  not  blunted,  as  at  Mexico,  it  is  a  much 
more  dangerous  affair.  The  bulls  were  not 
killed,  but  sufficiently  tormented.  One,  stuck 
full  of  arrows  and  fireworks,  all  adorned  with 
ribbons  and  colored  paper,  made  a  sudden 
spring  over  an  immensly  high  wall,  and  dash¬ 
ed  into  the  woods.  I  thought  afterwards  of 
this  unfortunate  animal — how  it  most  have 
been  wandering  about  all  night, .  bellowing 
with  pain,  the  concealed  arrows  piercing  his 
flMib,  and  looking  like  gay  ornaments.  If  the 
arrows  had  stuck  too  deep,  and  that  the  bull 
could  not  rub  them  arainst  the  trees,  he  must 
have  bled  to  death.  Had  he  remained,  his  fate 
would  have  been  better,  for  when  the  animal 
is  mtirely  exhausted  they  throw  him  down 
with  a  laso,  and,  pulling  out  the  arrows,  put 
ointment  into  the  wounds. 

VThe  skill  of  the  men  is  sorprwing;  but  the 
most  curious  part  of  the  exhibition  was  when 
a  coachman  of V  a  strong,  handsome  Mexi¬ 
can  mounted  on  the  back  of  a  fierce  bull,  which 
plun^^  and  flung  himself  about  as  if  possess¬ 
ed  by  a  legion  of  demons,  and  forced  the  ani¬ 
mat  to  gallop  round  and  round  the  arena.  The 
bull  i*  caught  by  the  laso,  and  thrown  on 
his  side,  strug^ing  uiriously ;  the  roan  mounts 
while  he  is  still  on  the  mund.  At  the  same 
moment  the  laso  is  wimdrawn,  and  the  bull 
starts  up,  maddened  hy  feeling  the  weight  of 
his  unusual  burden.  The  rider  must  dismount 
in  the  same  way,  the  bull  being  first  thrown ' 
down,  otherwise  he  would  be  gored  in  a  mo- 
ifieot  It  is  terribly  dangerous,  for  if  the  man 
were  to  lose  his  seat  his  death  is  nearly  cer- 
tfdn;  but  tliese  Mexicans  are  superb  riders. 

.  .  .  .  The  amusement  was  suddenly  in¬ 
terrupted  by  sudden  darkness  and  a  tremen¬ 
dous  storm  of  rain  and  thunder,  in  the  midst 
of  which  we  mounted  our  horses  and.galloped 
home. 

*  Another  bull-fight  last  evening !  It  is  like 
Pvdqite  ;  one  makes  wry  faces  at  it  at  first,  and 
then  begins  to  like  it.  One  thing  was  soon 


discovered,  which  was  that  the  bulls,  if  so  in¬ 
clined,  could  leap  upon  our  platform,  as  they 
occasionally  sprang  over  a  wall  twice  as  high. 
There  was  a  part  of  the  spectacle  rathef  too 
horrible.  The  horse  of  one  of  the  picadors 
was  gored,  bis  side  torn  up  by  the  bull’s  horn, 
and  in  this  state,  streaming  with  blood,  he  was 
forced  to  gallop  round  the  circle.’— p.  136. 

We  give  Madame  Calderon  credit  for 
capital  nerres ;  doubtleiRi  she  would  stand 
a  public  execution  as  well.  But  we  have 
another  lady’s  account  of  a  bull-fight,  quite 
as  characteristic,  in  Mrs.  Homer’s  book, 

’  The  Rhone,  the  Darro,  and  the  Guadal¬ 
quivir.’  It  is  true  that  before  the  Spanish 
ladies  were  well  warmed  to  the  scene  she 
was  pressing  her  hands  before  her  eyes  in 
terror  and  pity,  and  by  the  time  one  noble 
horse  was  gored  bad  fled  the  arena  in  hor¬ 
ror  and  shame  that  she  had  ever  sought  it. 
But  what  Mrs.  Romer  dared  not  see  has  lefl 
a  far  more  vivid  impression  on  our  minds 
than  all  that  the  Scotcb-Spaniard  compos¬ 
edly  examined. 

Mrs.  Romer’s  well  written  book  introdu¬ 
ces  us  to  our  third  and  last  class, — books 
recording  wanderings  of  great  length,  un¬ 
dertaken  solely  for  pleasure  and  curiosity, 
cmisurotng  much  time  and  money,  and  as 
such  indulged  in,  especially  by  those  who 
have  both  at  their  command.  This  class 
extends  to  ladies  of  the  highest  nobility  in 
the  land,  who,  by  the  publication  of  their 
own  journals,  have  undesignedly  introduced 
many  a  reader  to  the  manners  and  phrase¬ 
ology  of  a  state  of  society  quite  as  foreign 
as  any  they  can  undertake  to  describe.  We 
are  naturally  anxious  to  know  how  those 
who  go  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 
and  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  get  on  in 
the  rude  ups  and  downs  of  travelling  life ; 
for  though  yachts  may  be  furnished  with 
every  luxury — though  medical  men  and  air- 
cushions,  and  ladies’  maids  and  canteens, 
and  portable  tents  ^and  Douro  chairs,  and 
daguerreotypes,  and  every  modern  invention 
that  money  can  procure,  may  be  included 
in  their  outfit— -yet  the  winds  will  blow,  and 
the  waves  toss,  and  the  sun  beat  down,  and 
the  dust  rise  up,  and  the  rain  soak  through, 
and  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  fatigue,  and 
things  their  delicacy  knew  not  of  before, 
assail  them  as  if  they  were  mere  flesh  and 
blood  like  other  people.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  these  tell-tale  books  are  very  cred¬ 
itable  reporters,  and  show  ns  that  spirit  of 
good  sense,  good  feeling,  and  ^ood  princi¬ 
ple  which  we  have  ever  fondly ’attributed  to 
the  highest  ranks  of  our  English  women. 
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Modern  Europe,  it  is  true,  has  been  tolera¬ 
bly  tutored  into  the  anticipation  of  every 
English  want ;  and  the  dainiiest  woman, 
may  now  traverse  the  greater  part  of  it  with¬ 
out  a  rough  road,  a  sour  dish,  or  a  doubtful 
bed.  But  what  is  modern  Europe  to  a  mod¬ 
ern  traveller  f  France,  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  Italy,  no  longer  count  in  a  fine 
lady’s  journal.  Trieste  is  their  starting- 
post,  not  Dover ;  and  Constantinople,  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  Cairo,  the  cities  they  desire  to 
see,  *  and  then  die,’  or  return  home  and 
publish,  as  the  case  may  be.  Rides  on 
horseback  have  now  given  way  to  rides  on 
camel-back,  dromedary-back,  pick-a-back, 
or  any  back  that  can  be  had ;  gondolas  have 
yielded  to  caiq^ues,  chars-i-bancs  to  arab5s, 
laquais  de  place  to  kavashes,  couriers  to 
dragomen ;  convents  have  merged  in  ha¬ 
rems  ;  the  Pyramids  have  extinguished  Ve¬ 
suvius,  and  St.  Sophia  has  cut  out  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s.  Honourable  and  Right  Honourable 
beauties  now  listen  to  howling  dervishes  in¬ 
stead  of  Tyrolese  minstrels;  know  more  of 
Arabic  than  their  grandmothers  did  of 
French  ;  and  flirt  with  beys  and  pachas  in¬ 
stead  of  counts  and  barons,  and  doubtless 
find  them  answer  the  purpose*  quite  as  well. 
As  Mrs.  Dawson  Darner,  speaking  of  Lord 
Waterford’s  residence  at  Cairo  a  few  years 
back,  naively  observes,  *  A  European  noble¬ 
man’s  visit  to  Cairo  was  then  a  much  more 
rare  occurrence  than  it  has  lately  become. 
One  is  a  little  dSsillmsioimi  now  about  the 
East,  when  at  an  hotel  you  are  shown  the 
rooms  occupied  by  Lord  and  Lady  S— n. 

Lord  C - H - n,  the  Hon.  Mr.  L - , 

the  Baronet  and  his  Udy,  dec.’ 

There  is  perhaps  more  in  this  clever  la¬ 
dy’s  remark  than  even  her  philosophy  dreamt 
of.  Do  what  we  will,  a  painful  thought  has 
haunted  us  throughout  this  article.  The 
present  generation  may  take  their  pleasure 
with  plenty  of  territory  before  them,  but  it 
is  the  fate  of  the  future  tourist  that  troubles 
us.  Geologists,  they  say,  have  insured  a 
supply  of  coal  for  several  centuries  to  come ; 
but  who  is  to  supply  new  countries  when 
the  old  ones  are  done  t  It  is  all  very  well 
to  say  that  the  world  is  wide :  what  does  that 
help,  if  ladies’  minds  be  wider  still  T  We 
cannot  expect  them  to  put  up  with  cast-off* 
cataracts  or  second-hand  deserts.  Howev¬ 
er,  the  Niger  is  still  to  explore,  and  two 
large  deserts  somewhere  in  Tartary,  and  a 
great  many  islands  in  the  Pacific  not  yet 
done ;  and  visits  to  i’eturn  from  the  North 
American  Indians ;  and  no  handbook  on 
Central  America  yet  ready ;  and,  in  short, 


a  great  deal  of  lady’s  work  still  on  hand ; 
and  meanwhile  we  have  only  to  be  thanj^Jul 
that  it  was  reserved  for  our  times  to  reap  the 
opinions  of  ladies  of  the  first  quality  upon 
subjects  of  the  highest  classical,  biblical, 
and  historical  importance — a  privilege 
which,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  their  own 
dictionary,  comprehending  apparently  all 
that  can  be  desired,  is  *  highly  satisfactory.’ 

One  lady  for  example,  is  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Mount  Thabor  was  not  the  scene 
of  the  Transfiguration,  and  that  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  *  a  city  on  a  hill’  was  not  suggested 
by  Saphet  One  expresses  herself  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  seriously  disappointed  in  the  Jor¬ 
dan,  which  was  unmannerly  of  the  river  af* 
ter  she  had  come  so  far  to  see  it;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  b  ’  quite  satbfied’  about  the 
site  of  Jericha  Another  declares  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Theseus  at  Athens  to  be  *  a  positive 
b^ou*  though  that  of  Jupiter  Olympics  b 
’  less  satisfactory.’  This,  however,  is  re¬ 
deemed  by  her  finding  the  accidental  profile 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  rock  of 
the  Acropolis,  ’something  in  itself  particu¬ 
larly  sublime  and  tiatisfactory’  1  Then  the 
fair  commentators  do  not  always  agree, 
which  is,  in  one  sense,  also  ’  satisfactory.’ 
Lady  Francis  Egerton  doubts  whether  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  within  the 
walls  of  JeruMlem,  be  really  the  site  of 
Mount  Calvary ;  and  indeed  proceeds  to 
question  whether  Mount  Calvary  were  ever 
a  mount  at  all — while  Mrs.  Dawson  Darner 
thinks  the  evidences  of  its  being  the  actual 
site  ’highly  satisfactory,’  and  throws  no 
light  whatsoever  on  the  question  of  the 
Mount.  Again,  Lady  F.  Egerton  implies 
that  she  wishes  the  good  Empress  Helena 
further,  only  decidedly  not  at  Jericho,  for 
having  built  up  and  over  all  the  most  re¬ 
markable  Scripture  localities ;  while  Mrs. 
Darner  thinks  that  her  memory  should  be 
revered  on  that  very  account,  as  having  pre¬ 
served  what  otherwise  would  have  been  in¬ 
evitably  lost.  Then  the  Areopagus  did  not 
strike  her  ladyship  as  at  all  an  appropriate 
place  for  St.  Paul’s  addressing  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  ;  while  her  indefatigable  opponent  de¬ 
clares  it  just  the  very  spot,  of  ail  others,  best 
fitted  for  such  an  occasion.  On  the  whole, 
we  fancy  it  might  be  as  well  that  such  con¬ 
troversies  should  be  left  ibr  the  solid  erudi¬ 
tion  and  masculine  diligence  of  Dr.  Robin¬ 
son  and  Lord  Nugent.  Each  lady,  howev¬ 
er,  with  her  husband  and  child,  was  in  tom 
taken  for  the  King  and  Queen  of  England 
~the  one  travelling  with  a  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  other  with  a  Princess  Royal — which 


> 
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)i«Te  desired  to  possess. — But  Ltdy  Francis 
Efferton  has  reoeived  praise  after  vhich  all 
otMr  tributes  most  indeed  appear  worthless. 
The  companion  of  her  wand^tngs  concludes 
his  own  very  beautiful  record  of  the  Pit" 
grimage  with  some  lines  which  we  most 
I  transfer  to  our  page : — 

*Tf  I  too  much 

And  ftir  have  ventured  ;  if  the  cherub's  wing, 
Which  shades  the  ark,  1  have  presumed  to 
touch  ; 

With  voice  profane  if  1  have  dared  to  sing 
Of  themes  too  high ;  and  swept  the  sacred 
string. 

To  none  but  masters  of  the  lyre  allowed 
Then  may  this  world's  neglect  or  censure  fling 
Its  shadow  o'er  the  faults  it  blames,  and  shroud 
The  rhymer  aad  the  rhyme  in  one  oblivious  cloud. 

^Yet,  if  the  world  reject  the  nigrim’s  muse. 
Wilt  thou,  the  Enninia  of  his  brief  crusad^, 
The  tribute  of  the  Wanderer's  sons  refuse, 

Too  feebly  ottered  and  too  long  dmyed  ? 
Whose  voice  could  cheer  him ;  and  whose  ac¬ 
cents  made. 

Like  sound  of  waters  hobbling  finom  the  sand. 
The  desert  smile  ;  whose  presence,  undismayed 
By  toil  or  danger,  o'er  our  fainting  bend 
Spread,  like  the  prophet’s  rock,  shade  in  a  weary 


all  sorts  of  iUostriwiis  strangers  t  They  cen> 
not  tell  os  who  they  art  Uhe !  or.  If  they  do, 
h  is  eomebody  that  nobody  knows  eny^mg 
about ;  whereas  ladies  of  rank  and  fashion, 
by  eompfiTRig  people  of  quality  abroad  with 


is  like  F - y  S— — — t,  and  another 

lake  Lady  r - E- - ;  and  that  a  sister 

of-HaHb  Eifendi’s  is  the  very  image  both  of 
Lady  A —  F — x  and  of  Lady  C— — y ;  and 
we  are  much  the  wiser  for  the  information. 
Also  that  King  Otho  of  Greece  is  an  unfa¬ 
vorable  likeness  of  the  late  Lord  Durham, 
which  is  the  best  it  appears,  that  any  of 
these  ladies  can  say  for  bis  majesty. 

But  in  spite  of  these  and,  some  other  lit¬ 
tle  fineries  which  lie  on  the  snrfaee  of  these 
works,  there  is  mwch  more  of  good  feeling 
and  tight  principle  they  cannot  hide.  La¬ 
dy  F.  Egerton’s  Hide  volume,  taken  all  in 
aU,  well  jttsti&es  the  respect  with  which  we 
have  always  heard  her  name  mentioned. 
Although  she  traveUed  with,  all  the  comfort 
and  protection  which  station  and  wealth! 
could  secure  to  her,  and.  the  smooth  ways 
of  pilgrimage  now  permit,  yet  that  one  in- 
dis^sahlt  qoriification  which  the  Chris¬ 
tian  reader  dmands  in  all  who  presume  to 
iq>proach  the  altar-place  of  our  faith,  the 
absence  of  which  no  array  of  lemming  and 
no  brilliancy  of  talent  can  supply — namely, 
the  genuine  pilgrim^s  Aeorf-^hat  we  find 
in  Ladv  F.  Egerton’s  unpretending  journal. 


*  O  guidu,  eompanioo,  aonitreM,  mud  fliend  !— 
And  dearer  words  than  these  remain  behind,— 
If,  in  the  strain  in  which  I  fain  would  blend 
Thy  name,  some  charm  to  which  the  world 
s^re  Mind, 

Some  dream  of  pact  enjoyment  thon  canet  find ; 
If,  to  thine  ear  addressed  and  only  thine, 

One  note  of  muaie  murmur  on  the  wind ; 

If  in  thia  wreath  one  flower  be  fonnd  to  twioe 
And  thou  pronounce  it  sweet,  all  that  1  ask  is 
mine.’* 

Lady  Grosvcnor  (now  Marchioness  of 
Westminster)  is  in  no  respect  to  be  included 
among  the  ranks  of  Jim  ladies,  except  on  ‘ 
the  score  of  elevated  station.  Her.  *  Nar¬ 
rative  of  a  Yacbt  Voyage’  requires  no  as¬ 
sistance  from  her  title  to  give  it  interest. 
It  is  simply  a  sensible,  healthy,  and  well- 
written  work,  utterly  free  from  all  aflfecta- 
uons,  aqd  especially  from  that  which  apes 
humility,  and  betraying  the  woman  of  rank 
chiefly  in  the  total  absence  of  all  attempt 
to  dif^ay  it.  None  indeed  can  open  these 
volumes  without  feeling  that  they  are  con¬ 
versing  with  k  high-bred,  independent- 
spiriti^  woman — too  proud  to  condescend 


to  be  vain— who,  having  read  well,  and 
thought  well,  and  been  surrounded  from 
infkiMy  with  sooiety  of  the  highest  intellect, 

*  Msditerranean  Skstcbes,  by  Lord  F.  Egerton 
(1843),  ^  30. 


jojment.  Certainly  to  make  the  pertptus  of 
the  Mediterranean  in  one’s  own  yacht,  and 
st<^  ibr  a  bit  of  inland  as  often  as  the  &ncy 
mores — would  seem  to  be  the  perfection 
of  pleasure — always  barring  sea-sickness. 

Lady  Grosrenor’s  book  is  erideotly  a 
close  transcript  of  her  private  journal :  there 
are  some  chapters  in  it  that  could  not  hare 
been  penned  except  for  the  dse  of  her  own 
girls,  and  if  she  had  left  these  out  it  might 
perhaps  have  been  better — certain  abridg¬ 
ments  of  Plutarch  for  instance.  But  with 
these  exceptions,  we  advise  no  skipping. 
Throughout  she  enjoys  Nature  enthusiasti¬ 
cally,  tells  a  story  admirably,  and  here  and 
there  gives  little  touches  of  truth,  which  at 
once  light  up  the  scene.  For  example, 
speaking  of  the  pestiferous  marsh  in  which 
ancient  Ephesus  stai^ds,  she  says  I—*  The 
whole  place  swarmed  with  reptiles  and  in¬ 
sects,  the  noisy  humming  of  which  latter 
was  quite  repulsive.  Locusts  sprang  at 
every  step,  huge  dragon  flies,  black  beetles, 
and  spiders,  and  enormous  ants,  and  all 
either  creeping,  jumping,  or  gliding  about, 
or  in  a  had  dream* — vol.  ii.  p.  101. 

Also  describing  the  Temple  of  Seleiicus 
on  the  Island  of  Rhodes :— **  Fragments  of 
eolunns  now  repose  in  eonftision,  one  over 
the  othw the  separate  Mocks  disunited, 
but  lyinff  prostrate  in  layers  from  east  to 
west,  lite  a  string  of  beads  untkreadsd.*-^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  804. 

From  the  boj 
ladyship  bad  evu 


•  habit  of  a  sea  lifh,  her 
mtly  familiarized  herself 
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no  objection  in  the  world  to  a  little  finery  newspapers  supply,  and  rather  more  inter- 
if  it  be  but  well  done :  those  only  are  ridi-  esting.  In  spite  of  his  buying  up  his  sub- 
enlous  who  are  one  thing  and  fancy  them-  jects’  cotton  cheap,  and  selling  it  out  dear, 
selves  another.  Now  Mrs.  Dawson  Damer  and  other  Pacha-like  discrepancies,  we  feel 
is  real;  she  knows  her  own  foibles  as  Well  that  an  Eastern  Peter  the  Great  is  govern- 
as  anybody  else,  and  is  too  ready  to  laugh  ing  Egypt — that  the  massacre  of  the  Maroe- 
at  them  herself  for  her  readers  to  do  so  lakes .  is  but  a  counterpart  to  that  of  the 
long.  Her  affectation,  too,  is  of  that  nice,  Strelitzes — nay,  that  the  cruelties  of  the 
simple,  frank  kind  which  flourishes  under  Mahometan  despot  are  less  obnoxious  on 
any  circumstances,  makes  itself  happy  with  the  whole  than  those  of  the  Christian  czar, 
any  materials,  and  can  ever  and  anon  slip  Mrs.  Dawson  Damer  gives  a  most  spirited 
into  positive  nature  without  any  very  palpa-  account  of  him — having,  on  occasion  of 
ble  change  of  manner.  This  lady  can  his  inspecting  the  arsenal,  stationed  herself 
write  her  own  tongue  very  admirably  when  close  by,  and  been  presented  *  as  far  as 
she  pleases,  though  she  prefers  a  pepper  and  ladies  could  be.* 

sah  of  French  and  English,  in  winch  she  , .  ....  j  ^  n*  ^ 

scenes,  one  perceives  every  now  and  then  expression.  The  eye  had  at  one  moment  that 
—even  when  she  whispers  it  to  a  Pacha  of  positive  benevolence,  and  an  instant  afier- 
aoquaintance — ^that  she  it  thinking  of  the  wards,  when  some  of  the  machinery  went 
‘  four  deserted  children*  at  home.  She  wrong,  it  gained  the  most  savage  expression  | 
traveb  with  every  imaginable  luxury—  and  again  when  an  nwkward-looking  boy  fell 

Uckies  and  tbigails,  coot,  courier,  doctor,  «  whee^  it  aaroined  ao  ap- 

--..I  —a:  a  ^  A  u  a  u  au  pesrance  of  fun  and  mischief,  accompanied  by 

and  to  work  to  make  the  ^ehuckle,  for  it  could  not  hi  called  a  laugh, 

beds  at  Raima,  and  picks  op  sticks  herself  jiis  costume  was  very  simple — a  greenish 
in  the  desert  with  the  ^eatest  glee.  The  brown  suit,  trimmed  with  ugly  light  fur,  and  a 
French  cook  is  in  agonies  because  he  can-  red  fez  (cap) — and  he  wore  pea-green  silk 
not  get  a  turkey  for  his  second  course  in  gloves.  His  cloak  was  held  up  by  one  atten- 
the  tent  below  Mount  Horeb;  but  Mrs.  dant,  m^  as  if  for  the  purpose  ^  Iniwing  it 
Damer  is  quite  contented  with  the  fire  S’*  2*^ 1*“ 
chickens  heS.  forced  to  sobmitute.  Her  ^5^  Zrer!“Jd*'^r ^r 
tent  IS  evidently,  wherever  she  goes,  like  a  u^^r  him,  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  the 
fragment  of  Mayfair :  but  she  is  always  etiquette  of  a  court  The  only  smart  thing 
ready  to  bear  a  band  in  tricking  it  oat  belonging  to  him  was  his  large  cherry-colored 
She  has  all  sorts  of  pretty  longings  and  pmrasol,  trimmed  with  gold  firing  of  which  an 
wishes— thinks  that  groups  of  slaves,  each  |ll-dreMcd  Arab  had  charge,  but  which  the 

holding  .  crnidle, ss  L them  in  Shsmi  l.T 


animated  candlesticks*  will  cpiite  spoil  her  munication  with  him  before.  He  seemed  to  be 
for  crystal  and  ormolu — longs  to  buy  a  little  much  amused  and  flattered  by  our  anxiety  to 
estate  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  ‘  if  only  to  «ce  him,  and  remarked  that  Minny  [Miss 
furnish  sweet  oranges  and  lemons  for  one’s  ^  the  youngest  Europe^  tra- 

^  ™  5  ^  through  the  medium  of  his  interpreter,  in 

^1  the  iraemsertUf  dha^emenSf  and  si^  Turkish.  He  professes  to  know  no  other  ian- 
laUendreSf  and  other  disagreeables— f<w  guage,  but  I  thought  as  our  answers  in  French 
which  of  course  there  are  no  equivalents  in  were  translated,  mat  he  frequently  appeared 
the  English  language — with  perfect  equa-  to  have  forestalled  the  interpreter.*— vol.  ii.  p. 
nimity  of  temper,  and  has  even  a  kind  word 
to  say  of  the  worst  accommodation.  Some 

people  make  you  dislike  their  very  virtues  Thanks,  too,  to  Mrs.  Darner's  artist,  M. 
— 4hi8  charming  magician  manages  to  put  Chacaton,  we  are  furnished  with  a  portrait 


you  in  good  humor  even  with  her  foibles. 
Among  all  these 


*  Toang  ladies  with  pink  pi 
That  glide  about  the  rj 


>araso1s 

yramids,' 


we  pick  up  sundry  notices  and  traits  of 


of  the  Pacha  in'  every  way  to  match  this 
description — representing  a  handsome  in¬ 
telligent  countenance,  with  an  ample  brow 
and  a  white  beard,  and  a  pair  of  eyes  it 
most  be  very  difficult  to  throw  dust  into. 

But  the  best  is  still  to  come.  It  may 


Mehemet  Ali,  quite  as  correct  as  those  the  not  be  known  to  all  our  readers  that  Mrs. 
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Damer  has  struck  out  quite  a  new  line  of  I  Here  described  before,  namely,  Tetuan  and 


collecting — and  that,  instead  of  filling  a 
show  bo^  with  the  autographs  or  portraits 
.of  distinguished  individuals,  she  is  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  a  lock  of  their  own 
hair  1  Having,  not  long  since,  succeeded 
in  abstracting  the  six  last  black  hairs  from 
the  noblest  and  wisest  head  in  Europe,  it 


Tangiers.  Not,  we  are  happy  to  say,  that 
information  of  this  value  has  been  in  any 
way  purchased  by  the  separation  of  two 
personages  whose  harmony  of  tastes  is  so 
conspicuously  exemplary.  On  the  contra¬ 
ry,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  l^y  Lcm- 
donderry  followed  Lord  Londonderry  north. 


is  not  surprising  that  she  plucked  up  cour-.  and  Lord  Londonderry  accompanied  Lady 
age  on  the  present  occasion;  bethought  Londonderry  south.  In  addition  therefore  to 
herself  that  she  might  not  be  passing  other  excellent  merits,  this  work  tends  in 
through  Alexandria  again  in  a  hurry,  and  that  every  way  to  corroborate  that  doctrine  of 
Pachas  only  live  for  ever  in  figures  of  Englishdomesticityou  which  we  have  dwelt, 
speech,  and,  in  short,  applied  for  the  same  and  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  lower  ranks 


token,  black  or  white,  from  under  the  tur¬ 
ban — no,  alas  !  the  chimney-pot  fez — that 
governs  Modern  Egypt.  .  Mehemet  Ali 
was  startled ; — if  she  had  asked  for  his 
head  it  would  have  surprised  him  lessl 


of  readers  with  the  roost  salutary  venera¬ 
tion  for  the  connubial  relations  of  exalted 
life. 

In  every  other  respect,  indeed,  vast  sa¬ 
crifice  was  incurred ;  but  this,  perhaps. 


however,  he  remembered  the  bright  pair  of  considering  the  chief  aim  of  their  travds, 
Frank  eyes  which  had  pierced  him  through  was  not  to  be  avoided ;  for  it  is  obvious 
and  through  at  the  arsenal — his  heart  soft-  that  this  noble  pair  were  far  too  much  im- 
ened,  and  though  he  eluded  her  immediate  pressed  with  the  responsibility  of  their 
request  under  some  excuse  about  the  law  high  station  to  think  of  travelling  for  their 
of  the  Prophet — (of  course,  he  had  not  a  own  pleasure.  Their  objects  seem  to  have 


hair  to  give) — he  made, ample  ameuds  by 
promising  much  more. 

*  He  said  that  in  a  collc^tioi^  containing  Nel¬ 
son’s,  Napoleon’s,  and  Wellington’s,  his  was 
‘  as  yet  unworthy  to  be  included;  but,  if  poster¬ 
ity  judged  otherwise,  he  would  leave  in  bis 
will  a  request  to  Ibrahim  Pacha  to  present  me 
with  his  oeard;  and  if  I  did  not  outlive  him, 
it  was  to  descend  to  the  son  or  daughters  who 
inherited  my  collection.  The  ages  and  names 
of  my  children  were  asked  for,  and  these  testa¬ 
mentary  arrangements  were  very  gravely 
made,  and  written  down  by  the  secretary  Mnt 
for  that  purpose.  In  the  evening,  at  a  little 


been  multitudinous — but  we  are  satisfied 
that  their  motive  was  always  identical,  and 
that  of  the  most  single-hearted  description. 
Sometimes  one-  is  fkmpted  to  fancy  that 
they  bad  quitted  home  and  all  its  comforts 
for  the  express  purpose  of  binding  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Court  in  relations  of  closer  amity  with 
those  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and,  as  we  have 
said,  of  some  parts  of  Africa,  than  the 
mere  official  modes  of  intercourse  bad  been 
able  to  effect.  At  other  times  it  looks  as 
if  their  exclusive  end  and  aim  was  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  civilization  in  backward 


party  at  Captain  L.’s,  we  heard  that  all  Alex-  gud  careless  countries,  and  the  encourage- 


andria  was  ringing  with  this  little  episode.’ — 
vol.  ii.  p.  234. 

No  wonder!  What  European  lady  had 
ever  got  so  Ikr  before  t  Henceforth  all 
generations  of  Dawson  Damer  wHl  swear 
by  the  beard  of  the  Pacha ! 

readers 


We  feel  that  we  owe  our  readers  some 
apology  for  having  thus  late  deferred  the  those  who  might  follow  in  their  steps. 
menti<m  of  a  lady  whose  rank  takes  pre-  before  we  conclude  the  book,  there  is 


ment  of  it  in  those  that  were  taking  more 
pains.  Perhaps  a  few  pages  further  on, 
you  are  induced  to  surmise  that  they  had 
no  other  earthly  object  than  to  erect  them¬ 
selves  as  living  sign-posts  in  the  most  unfre¬ 
quented  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,*  and  Afri¬ 
ca— fc^  the  warning  or  instruction  of  all 

But 
not 


cedence  of  all  the  foregoing,  and  whose  a  doubt  upon  our  minds  that  the  illustrious 
literary  .merit  is  no  less  distinct.  We  mean  travellers  were  solely  and  entirely  sustained 
Harriet  Vane,  Marchioness  of  Lmidonder-  by  the  desire  of  impressing  upon  mankind 
ry.  To  Lord  l^ondonderry  the  public  were  the  great  moral  lesson  of  the  insufficiency 
indebted  only  a  few  years  back  for  that  of  the  highest  rank,  consequence,  and  ex¬ 
picture  of  the  Northern  Cfourts  which  no  cellence,  to  screen  its  owners  from  the  va- 
other  pen  but  his  could  have  supplied,  rious  evils  of  this  world.  In  short,  frcnn 
To  Lady  Londonderry  it  now  owes  the  whatever  aspect  we  view  it,  the  same  broad 
completion  of  the  set,  by  the  addition  of  principle  of  philanthropy  pervades  this 
those  of  the  South,  induding  Constantino-  work,  though  its  actual  application  is  nok 
pie — and  two  other  Courts,  never  we  be-  always  so  dear.. 
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This  must  ilso  aecoant  for  the  ^verf  de¬ 
cided  tone  we  obserre  in  her  Ladythip’e 
style  of  writing — e?en  as  to  matters  that 
nsually  pass  for  trifles.  But  Lady  London* 
derry  feels  and  shows  that  to  those  who 
hare  a  great  pnblic  object  at  heart,  there 
are  no  such  things  as  trifles.  Strict  un¬ 
compromising  partiality  is  her  motto 
throughout.  Drachenfels  disappointed  her, 
and  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  it  so; 
whereas  Wiesbaden  was  larger  than  she 
expected,  tiod  she  is  equally  open  in  her 
approbation.  Scenery,  boweverv  beautiful, 
if  it  lasted  too  long,  she  naturally  pro¬ 
nounces  troublesome ;  at  the  same  time  the 
humblest  eflbrt  of  an  echo  to  gire  her  plea¬ 
sure  is  met  by  encouragement  L^ky 
steamers,  mismanaged  hotels,  and  obstinate 
Germans,  she  thinks  it  false  humanity  to 
spare;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  worst 
behared  weather  is  admonished  rather  in 
astonishment  than  anger,  and  in  the  dark¬ 
est  night  she  blames  nobody  but  herself  for 
not  having  bespoken  a  moon.  The  same 
undeviating  frankness  accompanies  her  in¬ 
to  the  social  departments  of  their  private 
life.  Her  Ladyship  dwells  with  amiable 
minuteness  upon  the  eagerness  of  various 
illustrious  individuals  to  do  them  honor, 
but  is  equally  anxious  we  should  be  inform¬ 
ed  of  all  occasions  when  personages  of  siro* 
ilar  dignity  manifested  inferior  discernment. 
In  thw  respect,  indeed,  the  Marquis  and 
Mardiionessaeem  to  have  been  particularly 
tried ;  and  *  Royal  forgetfulness*  heads  more 
than  one  chapter.  Lord  Londonderry  some 
years  ago  wm  treated  with  what  he  took  for 
studious  rudeness  by  the  Court  of  the 
Hague^who  can  have  forgotten  that  hor¬ 
ror,  or  the  consequent  kick  at  the  ignoble 
Dutch  nation  t-^T his  time  the  King  of  Ba¬ 
varia^  who,  as  Crown  Prince,  had  been 
very  intimate  with  him,  returns  *  a  flat  re- 
fnaal-te  Lord  Londonderry’s  request  for  an 
audience nay>  Princess  Doria,  ahhougb 
cAen  inciled  to  Lady  Londonderry’s  parties 
in  London,  peremptorily  denies  i^mittanoe 
to  bar  palace.  *  This  is  too  bad.*  Most 
people  wottid  have  kept  snch  matters  to 
theitisilves;  but  Lady  Londonderry  knows 
the  moral  that  moat  be  drawn;  and  speaks 
out 

'  Agmni  on  the  oocasion  cC  that  remarka^ 
ble  epoch  in  the  Tnriciah  history— Lady 
Londonderr/a  presentatiob  at  the  Ottoman 
ooait-Hdm  entem  into  paitieulars  which, 
had  she  net  l&ld  tbem  hccself,  we  sbenid 
probably  never;  have  beard  of,  and  een> 
taioly  never  have  believedi  To  ns  the 


[August, 

bright  dsylight  picture  (in  the  Book  of 
Beauty)  of  the  Marchioness  of  Londonder¬ 
ry  in  foil  court-dress  presents  only  pleasing 
ideas  of  aristocratic  tender  and  feminine 
grace;  but  to  the  Turks  the  revelation 
was  too  sudden.  They  had  but  heard  afar 
off  of  the  goddess  of  civil ination,  and  they 
did  not  know  that  she  went  unveiled,  far 
less  d^eoileiee.  At  first,  therefore,  they 
opened  the  eyes  of  astonishment,  and  then 
torned  the  back  of  eonfosion ;  in  occident¬ 
al  phrase,  the  poor  Mosleihs  all  ran  away 
the  moment  they  beheld  the  radiant  peer¬ 
ess,  then  peeped  behind  the  enrtains,  ami 
otherwise  very  much  misbehaved  them- 
sdves.  Even  when  they  did  recover  from 
their  panic,  they  evidently  had  not  a  no¬ 
tion  whattodo,  for  they  trotted  her  ladyship 
up  and  down,  through  courts  and  over  ter¬ 
races,  as  if  she  had  l]«en — in  short,  anything 
but  a  *  High  and  Mighty  Princess.*  Also, 
to  crown  the  business,  when  Abdul  Med- 
jid  finally  did  make  his  appearance,  he  took 
so  little  notice  of  his  visitor,  and  retreated 
again  so  quickly,  that  to  those  not  acquainted 
with  the  secret  springsof policy  which  sustain¬ 
ed  the  noble  Marchioness,  the  whole  affair 
might  appear  absurd  and  even  derogatory. 

The  presentation  to  the  Bey  of  Tangiers 
is,  however,  a  grateful  set-off.  The  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  Marchioness,  upon  4his  occa¬ 
sion,  was  not  certainly  calculated  to  give 
the  most  correct  ideas  of  English  court- 
dress,  betug  merely  her  *  travelling-gown 
and  old  straw  poke  bonnet,*  with  her  jewels 
oter  them.  But  the  great  Hash-Hash  was 
too  busy  counting  his  toes  to  remark  any 
discrepancies  of  toilette;  and  excepting 
'  four  or  five  rudu  girls  who  laughed  im¬ 
moderately,*  the  ceremony  passed  off  with 
commendable  decorum. 

Whatever  else  may  be  thought  of  this 
our  grapdest  insular  specimen,  it  will  at 
least  be  Mldwed  that  the  book  is  Heh  in 
amusement.  It  deserves  to  be  printed  on 
satin,  and  inlaid  with  as  many  crests  and 
ooronets  as  Debrett 

Foreign  ladies,  as  we  hare  already  said; 
neither  travel  nor  write  sufliciently  to  sup^ 
ply  any  strkft  analogy.  The  few,  there¬ 
fore,  that  do  are  the  more  remarkable,  and 
may  fomish  some  comparfsco  as' women,  if 
th^  do  not  as  toorist& 

The  Countess  Ida  Habn-Habn*e  name  is 
well  known  as  the  authoress  of  light'  and 
amusing' novds— a  description  of  works 
comparatively  anknown  before  in  Germany; 
and  which,  in  this  instance,  owe  their  pop¬ 
ularity  equally  to  the  perfectly  Oermatt 
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tone  of  manners  and  morals  they  expreM,  as  lholm,  or  any  other  of  her  heroines,  as  has 
to  the  brilliant  talents  they  exhibit.  These  often  been  discussed ;  it  is  plain  that  there 
noTels,  which  appeared  with  a  rapidity  be-  is  but  one  person  ever  present  to  the  imagi- 
speaking  productive  powers  of  no  com-  nation  of  the  tourist,  and  that  is  the  Coont- 
mon  kind,  .were  occasicmally  interspersed  ess  Ida  Hahn-Habn.  The  Germans  think 
with  accounts  of  trips  to  neighboring  coon-  to  bestow  the  highest  praise  on  this  lady  by 
tries,  undertaken  for  health  or  pleasure,  saying  that  she  writes  as  if  she  were  talking 
and  intermingled  with  episodes,  either  of  to  you,  which  we  admit,  and  therefore  she 
story  or  verse.  Of  late,  however.  Count' I  becomes  egotistical,  as  dl  great  talkers  in- 
ess  Hahn-Hahn  has  appeared  almost  ex-  variably  are,  and  wearisome  from  the  same 
clusively  in  the  character  of  a  tourist.  reason.  Like  almost  all  her  countrywomen 
It  is  difficult  to  approach  such  a  perform- 1  whom  we  have  the  honor  of  knowing  in 
er  as  this  with  any  satisfaction  to  ourselves,  print,  this  lady  commits  the  mistake  of  say- 
Tbe  merits  and  demerits  of  her  writing  are  ing  all  she  thinks— rforgetful  that  few  may, 
so  interwoven  that  it  is  bard  to  pronounce  and  those  few  don’t — and  not  onl v  what  she 
upon  them,  without  being  unjust  to  the  one  thinks,  but  why  she  thinks,  and  how  she 
or  far  too  lenient  to  the  other.  She  is  a  thinks,  till  any  process  of  that  kind  on  the 
sort  of  PQckler  Muskau,  with  this  difference,  part  of  the  reader  becomes  somewhat  diffi- 
that  the  same  class  of  cleverness  is  more  cult  It  is  true  that  these  works  are  chiefly 
becoming  in  the  person  of  a  woman,  and  in  the  form  of  letters  addressed  to  relations 
the  same  class  of  errors  infinitely  more  dis-  at  home— not  fictitious  relations,  as  conve- 
^sting;  and  that  she  has  both  in  a  greater  nient  mediators  between  a  bashful  lady  and 
degree.  Whether  also  Countess  Hahn>Hahn  a  formidable  public,  but  real  brothers  and 
the  novelist  has  been  a  profitable  predeces-  sisters,  and  *  mammas’ — who  receive  them 
sor  to  Countess  Hahn-Hahn  the  tourist — is  regularly  by  poet,  and  afterwards  all  join.in 
a  question — which  we  are  inclined  to  an-  entreating  her  to  publish  them,  jwsf  as  Mey 
Bwer  in  the  negative.  The  tourist  has  the  ore.  But.  this  by  no  means. accounts  for 
same  smartness  of  idea,  lightness  of  step,  that  predominance  of  the  first  person  singu- 
and  play  of  language,  but  she  has  also  less  lar  of  which  we  complain.  We  all  know 
scope  for  her  fancy,  and  less  disguise  for  her  that  there  is  a  species  of  egotism,  generally 
egotism.  What  therefore  is  the  chief  at-  closest  to  our  hearts,  for  which  our  nearest 
traction  of  the  one,  viz.,  the  perional  na-  and  dearest  have  less  deference  than  the 
tore  of  her  writing,  becomes  the  greatest  I  newest  stranger;  and  Madame  Hahn-Hahn’s 
drawback  in  the  other.  Now  the  whole  I  is  of  this  sort. 

field  of  emotions  and  feelings,  the  whole  I  To  torn,  however,  to  a  more  fateful  sub* 
train  of  internal  experiences  as  German  la-|ject — those  brilliant  powers  which  so  irk- 
dies  call  them,  are  Countess  Hahn-Hahn’s  I  some  a  defect  and  others  of  a  far  graver  na- 
particular  vein.  And  with  young,  pretty,  I  tore  have  not  been  aUe  to  obwure— we 
clever,  rich,  independent  hCToines  to  ex- 1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Count- 
press  them^  and  every  imaginable  romantic  I  ess  possesses  some  of  the  requisites  for  a 
position  to  excite  thera^  they  are  pct^tly  I  traveller  in  a  most  uncommon  degree.  In 
in  their  place,. though  addom  what  we  may  1  liveliness  of  observation,  readiness  of  idea, 
approve.  But  the  case  is  widely  difier^  and  spirited  ease  of  expression^  she  is  un- 
the  moment  6ie  feigned  name  is  dropp^.  turpaased  by  any  lady  writer  we  know — far 
For  when  a  lady  invites  you  to  acoompany  j  less  by  any  of  her  own  country womeni 
hdr,  in  her  own  person,  through'  countries  I  Wherever,  therefore,  her  pen  engages  on  a 
suggestive  of  outer  impressions  of  the  at*  I  subject  where  the  mawkish  egotism  of  the 
most  interest  and  novelty,  yet  pauses  every  German  woman  is  not  excited,  or  the  deco¬ 
moment  to  tell  you  not  only  her  own  par-lrous  principle  of  the  En^ish  reader  not  of- 
ticular.  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  also  those  I  fended,,  we  follow  her  with  the  admiration 
habits,  peculiarities^  preforeocesandantipa*  I  due  to  rare  talents, 
ibies,  which  one  would  have  thought  even  I  Having  pretty  well  ezbanated  the  usual 
she  herself  ow  such  an  oooaaion  would  have  I  beat  of  European  travellin^<-*baving  reveh 
forgotten,  we  feel  tied*  to  one  who  at  home  I  led  in  Spain,  reasoned  in  France,  and  gruro- 
woukl^  be  rather  ^resome,  but  abroad  be- 1  bled  in  Sw^en — the  Countess  came  to  a 
comes  inaaflsralda  toone  who  never ieavds  I  determination  rather  more  extraordinary 
self  behind*  It  is  no  matter;  therefore,  |  among  -  the  fine  ladies  of  Germany  than 
vrhelher'  the  nevtdist'  be  a  identical  with^tbe  I  among  6iose  we  have  jnst  left,  namely,  that 
Countess  Fanstkie,  or  the  Countess  Sehfta*  |  of  visiting  the  East.  We  pick,  therefore^ 
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among  her  *  Oriental  letters  *  for  average 
specimens  of  her  style. 

Speaking  of  the  plague  of  dogs  in  Con¬ 
stantinople — the  hordes  of  living  ones^he 
remains  of  dead  ones— the  perpetual  offence 
to  every  sense — she  says : — 

*  Enough !  If  none  but  dogs  were  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Constantinonle  you  would  find  it 
sufficiently  difficult  to  make  your  way  through 
a  city  where  heaps  of  dirt,  rubbish,  and  refuse 
of  every  credible  and  incredible  composition 
obstruct  you  at  eve^  step,  and  es^ially  bar^ 
rica’de  the  comers  of  the  streets.  But  dogs  are 
not  the  only  dwellers.  Take  care  of  yourself 
—here  comes  a  train  of  horses,  laden  on  each 
side  with  skins  of  oil — all  oil  without  as  well  as 
within.  And^  oh !  take  care  again,  for  behind 
are  a  whole  troop  (ff  surees,  carrying  tiles  and 
planks  and  all  kinds  of  building  materials.  Now 
five  way  to  the  right  for  those  men  with  bas¬ 
kets  of  coals  u^n  their  heads,  and  give  way, 
too.  to  the  left  for  those  other  men— four,  six, 
eight  at  a  time,  staggering  along  with  such  a 
load  of  merchandise,  that  the  pole,  thick  as 
your  arm,  to  which  it  is  suspended,  bends  be¬ 
neath  die  wei^t  Meanwhile  don’t  lose  your 
head  with  thehraying  of  the  asses,  the  yelling 
of  the  dogs,  the  cries  of  the  porters,  or  the  calls 
of  the  sweetmeat  and  chesnut  venders,  but  fol¬ 
low  your  drajgoman,  who,  accustomed  to  all 
this  turmoil,  flies  before  you  with  winged  steps, 
and  either  disappears  in  the  crowd  or  vanishes 
round  a  comer.  At  length  you  reach  a  ceme¬ 
tery.  We  hU  know  how  deeply  the  Turks  re¬ 
spect  the  graves  of  the  dead— bow  they  visit 
them  and  never  permit  them  to  be  disturbed, 
as  we  do  in  Europe,  after  any  number  of  years. 
In  the  abstract  thu  is  very  grand,  and  when  we 
imagine  to  ourselves  a  beautiful  cypress  grove 
with  tall  white  monumental  stones,  and  green 
grass  beneath,  it  pr^ents  a  stately  and  solemn 
p^re.  Now  contemplate  it  in  the  reality. 
The  monnments  are  overthrown,  dilapidate^ 
or  awry — several  rouffhly  paved  streets  inter¬ 
sect  the  space — here  weep  are  feeding — there 
donkeys  are  waiting — here  geese  are  cackling 
— ^there  coclu  are  crowing — in  one  part  of  the 
ground  linen  is  drying^m  another  carfientera 
are  j^aning— IVom  one  comer  a  troop  m  cam¬ 
els  defile-^rom  another  a  funeral  procession 
approaches— children  are  [daying— ^ogs  roll¬ 
ing — every  kind  of  (be  most  unconcerned  busi¬ 
ness  going  on.  And  what  can  be  a  greater 
profanation  of  the  dead  ?  But  trae  enough, 
where  they  were  buried  four  hundred  years 
ago,  toere  they  lie  still.”* — vol.  L  p.  133. 

Her  remarks,  too,  from  the  Pyramids  are 
such  as  have  not  often  reached  us  thence : — 

<  Dear  Brother, — If  any  one  had  said  to  me 
up  there,  between  the  foundation  of  this  pyra¬ 
mid  and  that  of  the  railroad  at  Vienna  tnere 
are  as  many  thousand  years  as  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  nmes  from  the  planet  Earfli  to  the 
jplanet  Siriu^  1  should  have  answered  at  once, 


[August, 

Of  course  (here  are.**  I  seemed  to  be  stand¬ 
ing  on  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  ether,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  wnnpcUon  with  all  that  hearts 
are  throbbing  with  ^low.  Time  seemed  to 
have  rent  a  cleft  around  me  deeper  than  the 
deepest  ravine  in  the  highest  mountain  of  the 
AlpSi.  Then  one’s  very  view  below  becomes  so 
utterly — what  shall  I  say  t — so  utterly  lifeless. 
In  the  whole  immense  plain  beneath  you  there 
is  not  one  prominent  leature.  It  is  merely  a 
geographical  map  with  colored  spjexes — blue- 
green,  yellow-green,  sap-green — ^just  as  the 
culture  may  be.  Among  them  palm-woods 
and  gardens  like  dark  spots,  canafs  like  silver 
stripes,  and  banks  like  clack  bars.  Far  and 
faint  tlte  brownish,  formless  masses  of  the  city, 
wrapt  in  its  own  exhalationa.  And  last  of  all, 
but  seemingly  quite  near,  the  Desert — here  no 
longer  horrible.  If  in  time  itself  there  be  such 
enormous  deserts,  where  hundreds  of  years  lie 
bare  and  waste,  and  only  here  and  there  some 
intellectual  building,  together  with  the  builder, 
appear  in  the  midst,  like  an  oasis  for  the  mind, 
why  should  not  a  few  hundred  miles  of  sand  lie 
barren  here  upon  earth  ?  But  even  if  Fairy¬ 
land  itself  lay  smiling^  round,  it  would  make  no 
difference.  The  pyramid  is  every  tiling.  Like 
a  great  mind,  it  overpowers  all  in  its  vicinity. 
Even  the  Nile  becomes  insignificant.  As  the 
mountains  attract  the  clouds,  so  does  the  pyra¬ 
mid  attract  the  thoughts,  and  make  them  re¬ 
volve  perpetually  round  it  Dear  Brother,  it 
is  a  wonoerful  siuht  when  man  gets  up  his 
creations  in  a  kind  of  rivaiship  with  Eternity, 
as  this  old  Cheops  has  done.’ — ^vol.  iii.  p,  39. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  this  to  be  the 
same  woman  who  shortly  before  had  gone 
off  into  an  ultra-German  rhapsody  about  the 
Miss  of  a  soft  melancholy  of  the  soul,  *  se¬ 
rious  yet  not  dejected,’  and  who  longs  *  to 
ga  to  deep  in  herself  ^  rooked  by  the  waves 
of  her  own  heart  1’ 

'  Now  for  »  specimen  of  what  is  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  the  mmre  surprising,  considering 
it  occurs  not  above  a  couple  of  pages  off 
that  ardently  desired  self-contained  cradle  I 
— namely,  the  lady’s  account  of  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  convent  on  Mount  Carmel  by  the 
energies  and  exertions  of  one  single  indi- 
vidud.  We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  cur¬ 
tail  it,  as  k  is  more  creditable  to  her  pen 
and  to  her  feelings  than  any  other  part  of 
the  work. 

In  1819,  Father  Giovanni  Baptista,  an  ar¬ 
chitect,  received  an  order  from  the  papd 
chair  to  proceed  to  Pdeatine,  and  ascertain 
the  state  of  this  convent.  He  found  it  as 
the  Turks  bad  left  it  upon  Napoleon’s  re¬ 
treat — plundered,  ruined  and  deserted,  ex¬ 
cept  by  one  monk,  who  loitered  in  a  village 
at  the  foot.  What  there  was  to  do  was 
easily  ascertained,  for  every  thing  was  to 
be  done :  but  the  times  were  unfovorable. 
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1845.] 

Abdallah  Paclia  ruled  in  Syria — the  Qreek 
war  had  juat  commenced^wbatever  the 
Christians  did  was  looked  upon  with  suspi¬ 
cion  ;  and  the  father  returned,  to  Rome.  But 
the  thought  tb«t  the  Holy  Mountain  no  long¬ 
er  offered  a  home  to  the  Christian  and  a  rest¬ 
ing  place  to  the  pilgrim,  but  that  wild  beasts 
and  wilder  Bedouins  alone  trod  the  sacred 
ground,  never  forsook  him.  In  1826  times 
had  improved.  He  journeyed  to  Constan- 
tinople—obtained,  through  French  influ¬ 
ence,  a  firman  to  rebuild  the  convent,  atid 
with  this  repaired  to  Syria.  The  one  monk' 
had  meanwhile  died,  and  Father  Baptista 
stood  alone  in  the  ruins.  He  now  made  a 
plan  of  the  building,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
costs — and  then — 

‘  From  Damascus  to  Gibraltar,  from  Moroc¬ 
co  to  Dublin,  did  his  unwearied  energy  carry 
him ;  and  whenever  he  bad  collected  a  certain 
sum,  back  be  came  to  Syria,  stood  once  more ! 
on  Mount  Carmel,  and  exchanged  the  way¬ 
worn  pilgrim  for  the  active  architect  Of  course 
he  accomplished  his  end.  For  several  years 
the  convent  has  now  stood  on  Mount  Carmel, 
an  asylum  of  mercy  for  all  who  need  it,  ready 
to  receive  Jew  and  Turl^  Protestant  and  Hea- 
them,  for  God^§  sake,  liiree  days  is  the  time 
allotted  to  each  traveller.  The  sick  may  stay 
longer ;  also  whoever  needs  them  receives  pro- 
visidn  or  clothes  (br  the  w^.  The  builaing 
and  fitting  op  cost  500,000  Irancs,  and  Father 
Giovanni  Baptista  tkema/i— from  high 

and  low— from  prince  and  from  artisan.  The 
beautiful  marble  pavement  wu  presented  by 
the  Duke  of  Modena — the  bells  by  the  King  of 
Napl^-^the  little  organ  by  the  Qneen  He 
himself,  the  pious  bunder,  fives  here  as  One  of 
the  six  monks  of  the  convent  ....  But 
is  not  this  beautiiul  ?  A  poor  monk  comes 
with  empty  hands,  but  with  a  strong  will  and 
a  full  heart,  and  accomplishes  all  he  desires — 
literally  all — permission,  plan,  money — and 
within  ten  years  completes  nis  work — and  this 
in  our  days  too !  Dear  friend !  you  are  a  tole¬ 
rably  zealous  Protestant,  but  this  you  must  ad¬ 
mit,  that  Protestantism  has  a  dreadful  narrow¬ 
ness  of  heart  In  the  hospital  of  the  Protestant 
Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Berlin,  wo  Jlamm  Caiho- 
lie  is  admiUed/  In  wjhat. Roman  Catholic 
hospital  in  the  woi4d  is  this  the  case  ?  In  none, 
I  believe.  Wherever  Protesthutism  applies  it¬ 
self  to  go^  works,  it  contracts  a  narrow-mind¬ 
ed  pietistical  tain^  which  deals  uncharitably 
with  every  other  denomination.  And  why? 
because  its  essence  is  not  Love.  In  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  rights  it  was  born— in  the  stmg^e  wi^ 
abuses  it  to  grpwn^and  assertion,  am  strug¬ 
gle.  even  in  things  divine,  malm  miinlrind  hard 
and  egotistical;  and  thus  to  Prfijtesiaatlsm 
remained.  .  .  .  .  t^fleetkm  is.  ataoA  Pro¬ 
testant  element-^t  nnce  the  mrk  ifiat  ani¬ 
mates,  and  the  Are  duit  destroy  it  Apparent¬ 
ly  Father  Gidvantti  Baptista  reflectedbut  little 
VoL.  V.— No  IV.  35 


before  he  applied  to  the  work,  otherwise  the 
difficulties  would  have  deterred  him.  He  said 
to  himself,  *^This  work  must  thou  do,”  and 
then  he  did  it  Such  men  are  my  men.’ — ^voL 
ii.  p.  132. 

We  b^  to  assure  Madame  Hahn-Hahn 
that  the  Prrtestantism  of  oor  country,  is  as 
Catholic  in  its  charities  as  that  of  her 
Berlin  hospital  seems  to  be  exclusive. 
The  passage  we  have  quoted  is,  however, 
most  beautiful,  and  as  Catholic  as  the  most 
Catholic  hearts  of  the  day  could  desire. 
But  let  them  not  rejoice  too  soon  over 
their  adherent.  In  German  phrase  she  is 
many-sided — she  can  argue  just  as  warmlj, 
though  not  quite  so  intelligibly,  with  one  of 
the  infidel  parties  in  Germany,  that  ths 
whole  plan  of  Christianity  is  only  to  be 
taken  in  a  philosophical  sense ;  e.  g.  that 
*  Christ  had  that  view  over  this  short  life, 
and  that  insight  into  the  souls  of  men, 
tohich  only  those  possess  who  have  come  to 
the  perfect  comprehension  of  their  own  I — 
therefore  might  He  say  of  himself,  I  have 
overcome  the  world.*  (vol  ii.  p.  144.) , 
She  can  as  heartily  agree  with  another 
party  in  the  interpretation  of  the  miracles 
on  physical  principles,  and  announces  her¬ 
self  as  *  really  delight^,  that,  in  a  journey 
undertaken  for  no  positive  use,  she  has 
been  able,  at  all  events,  to  prove  one  thing 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rational  interpreters 
of  the  Bible— viz.,  that  the  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand,  which  Christ  undertook  with 
a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  is,  in  this  conntry, 
neither  a  miracle  nor  an  impossibility,  but 
really  quite  natural.*  (vol.  ii.  p.  182.) 
We  should  like  to  know  howY  She  can 
declare  with  all  the  infidel  parties  of  Ger¬ 
many  at  once,  that  whatever  each  believes 
to  be  true,  is,  therefore^  true ;  and  that  the 
grelt  right  of  the  mind  is  to  free  itself 
from  the  domination  of  every  belief  that 
rests  upon  authority ;  and  finally,  she  has 
a  little  private  creed  peculiar  to  herself 
alone,  but  *  strong  and  impregnable,  name¬ 
ly,  my  belief,  that  I  am  a  child ‘of  God, 
for  whom  all  churches  are  too  narrow.* ! ! 

This  is  certainly  not  much  in  the  spirit 
of  Father  Giovanni  Baptista.  We  doubt 
whether  she  be  one  of  his  women.  Who¬ 
ever  wishes  to  know  more  about  Madame 
Hahn-Hahn*8  religion,  need  only  refer  to 
the  table  of  contents,  27th  'Letter,  *  What 
/'think  of  Christianity— What  /  tel ieve  ;* 
but  they  must  be  very  patient  who  get 
through  the  teiff  letter,  and  very  clever 
to  understaiid  h. ,  At  the  same  time  we 
pase'iio  condebiittion  on  Miditne  Hahn- 
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Hibn  for  those  opinioDs  which,  with 
all  her  imaginary  freedom,  she  evidently 
holds,  as  it  is  natural  for  many  men  and 
most  women  to  do,  just  because  they 
are  held  by  all  around  her.  But  it  must 
be  owned,  that  if  there  be  one  place  in  the 
world  where  the  empty  gibberish  of  modern 
German  infidelity  is  least  to  be  borne,  it  is 
Jtrusaltm,  ^ 

There  is  one  point  in  these  letters  to 
which  we  advert  unwillingly,  though,  con:, 
srdering  how  very  free  this  lady  is  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  herselC^  our  delica¬ 
cy  is  perhaps  jnisplaced.  We^nean  the 
occasional  and  ofi‘-hahd  allusion  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  Baron  Bystrani,  in  a  manner  that 
shows  he  was  the  constant  companion  of 
her  travels,  and  also  her  sole  companion. 
It  would  be  as  uncharitable  to  attack 
the  reputation  of  a  lady  who  in  this  respect 
gives  us  no  other  cause  for  offence  through- 
ont  the  book,  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  de¬ 
fend  that  of  the  German  Divorcee  who 
could  write  ^Faustine.*  We  only  mention 
it  as  an  illustration  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  home  and  foreign  standard 
of  propriety.  Madame  Hahn-Hahn  does 
not  parade  this  equivocal  matter,  as  if 
determined  to  outbrazen  all  opinion — 
on  the  contrary,  she  alludes  to  it  so 
seldom,  that  had  the  semblance  of  de¬ 
corum  l>een  of  any  value  in  her  eyes,  she 
might  have  concealed  it  from  the  public 
ah^ether.  *  Bystram’  is  of  no  use  to  her 
that  we  can  discover,  and  she  repudiates 
the  idea  of  help  or  protection. 

We  have  met  with  but  one  other  Ger- 1 
man  lady  traveller  who  commits  her  im¬ 
pressions  to  paper.  This  is  a  certain  Frau 
y.  Bacharacbt,  authoress  of  a  novel  called 
*  Lydia,*  and  of  a  volume  entitled  *  The¬ 
resa’s  Letters  from  the  South.*  We  know 
nothing  of  the  novel,  but  certainly  the 
Letters  are  in  no  way  deserving  notice,  ex¬ 
cept' as  a  specimen  of  a  class  of  which 
thfbe  are  so  fisw.  Theresa  deals  so  un¬ 
ceasingly  in  vague  longings  and  mysteri- 
oiis  sorrows — she  has  such  pages  of  dia¬ 
logue  with  her  own  soul,  such  sheets  of 
description  •  of  her  own  mental  scenery, 
that  we  lose  all  sight  of  the  road  she.  is 
travellmg^  and  augur  but  ill  for  the  home 
she  has  left  She  is 'young,  wealthy,  and 
happily  married  (we  are  assured  in  the  pre¬ 
face);  nevertheless  these  letters  are  ad- 
dressi^  to  some  mSle  firiend  of  her  soul, 
who  may  be  old  enough  to  be  her  jp'and- 
fitther.  pr  cold  enough  to  be  her  llentor, 
bat  whom  she  thinks  of  always,  and  longs 


for  every  where,  and  apostrophises  with  an 
ardor  which  the  mere  English  reader 
will  consider  as  throwing  rather  a  new 
light  upon  the  relations  of  friendship. 

To  come  back  to  our  English  books — 
in  times  like  these', the  luxury  of  travel, 
like  every  other  that  fashion  recommends, 
or  that  money  can  purchase,  will  necessa¬ 
rily  be  shared  in  by  many  utterly  unfitted 
to  profit  by  it  Nevertheless,  while  we 
lament  much  desecration  of  beautiful  scenes 
and  hallowed  sites,  let  us  turn  to  the 
brighter  side  of  the  question,  and  rejoice 
that  the  long  continuation  of  peace,  the 
gradual  removal  of  prejudices,  the  strength 
of  the  British  character,  and  the  faith 
in  British  honesty,  have  not  only  made 
way  for  the  foot  of  our  countryman  through 
countries  hardly  accessible  before,  but  also 
for  that  of  the  tender  and  delicate  com¬ 
panion,  whose  participation  in  his  foreign 
pleasures  his  home  habits  have  made  indis¬ 
pensable  to  him.'  We  are  aware  that 
much  more  might  have  been  said  about  the 
high  endowments  of  mind  and  great  profi¬ 
ciency  of  attainment  which  many  of  these 
lady  tourists  display;  but  we  fear  no 
reproach  for  having  brought  forward  their 
domestic  virtues  as  the  truest  foundation 
for  their  powers  of  travelling,  and  the  re¬ 
flex  of  their  own  personal  characters  as  the 
highest  attraction  in  their  books  of  travel. 
It  is  not  for  any  endowments  of  intellect, 
either  natural  or  acquired,  that  we  care  to 
prove  the  English  woman’s  superiority  over 
all  her  foreign  sisters,  but  for.  that  soundness 
of  principle  and  healthiness  of  heart,  without 
which  the  roost  brilliant  of  women’s  books, 
like  the '  most '  brilliant  woman  herself, 
never  fails  to  leave  the  sense  of  something 
wanted — a  something  better  than  all  she 
has  besides. 

JEMIMAH  WILKINSON,  THE  ABIERICAN 
PROPHETESS. 

BT  COXiOirxi.  JOHBSOir. 

From  Ttit*!  SfaftshM. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  her 
being  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  one  of 
the  New  England  states.  North  America, 
About  17S6,  while  the  country  remain^  a 
British  province. 

The  parents  of  Jemimah  were  not  above 
the  common  yeomanry  of  the  country,  ex¬ 
cept  that  her  father  was  a  ruling  elder  in 
the  Calvinistic  chorch.  Her  grandfather 
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had  been  more  distingiiished.  He  had  aat  |  as  they  poured  out  their  tears  for  their  be- 
in  the  first  council  of  the  colony,  where,  on  loved  aild  lost  one.  It  is  the  custom  of 
account  of  its  being  seed-time,  and  the  that  country  to  bury  the  dead  on  the  next 
members  anxtouf  to  get  home  to  their  day  after  the  decease.  No  invitation  is  ex¬ 
farms,  they  gravely  resolved  to  adopt  the!  tended  to  particular  friends,  to  be  In  atten- 
laws  ofOod  for  the  government  of  the  co-  dance.  The  corpse  is  generally  removed  ^  ^ 
lony,  until  they  should  have  time  to  meet  to  the  parish  meetv‘g-h<m$e^  where  a  pro- 
together  and  make  bttter,  miscuous  congregation  is  assembled  with 

%roimah  inherited  the  native  talents  of  the  mimister;  singing,  prayer,  and  a  funeral 
the  whole  stock;  and  1  should  conclude  sermon  follow,  when  the  whole  congrega- 
from  her  subsequent  career,  that  her  edu-|  tion  march  in  profession  to  the  place  of  se- 
cation  was  superior  to  what  fell  to  the  com-  pulture.  Accordingly,  tlie  next  day  wa« 
roon  lot  of  New  England  females,  at  that  fixed  for  the  funeral  of  Jemimah  Wilkinscn. 
period.  Prom  the  living  chroniclers  of  the  When  il  arrived,,  an  immense  concour^^  of 
place,  I  have  not  been  enabled  to  gather  I  people  were  on  the  spot,  drawn  out,  as  wdl 
any  thing  important  of  her  early  histqry,  be-|  on  aciMNint  of  the  poputerity  of  the  deceas- 
fore  she, reached  the  age  of  twenty-four  ed,  as  from  a  laudable  curiosity. to  learn 
years,  except  that  she  was  very  grave,  con-  more  of  the  singular  circumstances  attend- 
(eim>latrve,,4bsent,  and  somewhat  eccentric.  |  ing  her  exit.  The  family  appeared  in  de- 
Ttere  is  a  certain  epoch  in  the  history |  cent  mourning;  the  cofiln  was  placed  on 
of  alt  prophets,  whether  tme  or  false,  from  the  iltar  in  front  of  the  pulpit ;  the  preacher 
which  they  date  their  comroissioD;  when,  had  ascended  the  holy  place,  and  was  in 
either  by  a  vision,  the  ministration  of  an- 1  profound  meditation,  preparatory  to  that 
gels,  a  jonrney  to  heaven,  or  by  the  voice  solenia  service  which  devolved  upon  him. 
of  God  himself,  the  inspired  one  receives,  I  The  assembly,  in  sympathy  with  the  scenes 
or  pretends  to  have  received,  the  dhr me  I  before  them,  and  feeling  that  they  were  in 
afflatus,  hy  which  be  is  qualified  to  cpenj  the  bouse  of  mourniug,  were  hushed  into 
his  authoritative  message  to  the'world.  Ifl silence;  when,  of  a  sudden,  and  to  the 
the  lips  of  Isaiah  were  touched  with  hsl-  astonishment  of  all  present,  three  distinct 
lowed  fire  from  odT  the  ahar ;  if  Mahomet  I  raps,  comiqg  forth  from  the  narrow  bouse 
was  caught  up  into  the  country  of  Cheru-  of  the  dead,  sounded  through  the  aisles, 
bim ;  so  Jemimah  Wilkinson,  late  of  Rhode  and  echoed  from  the  vaulted  ceiling  of 
Idand,  spinstresa,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  the  church.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  si<t 
met  the  Almighty  in  a  trance,  as  she  ever  lence  still  more  profound ;  not  a  limb  was 
afier  boldly  affirmed,  and  received  a  com-  moved  nor  a  whisper  breathed;  the  awe- 
tnission  at  his  hands.  The  circumstances  stricken  Puritans  sat  in  solemn  amazement, 
of  this  event  are  too  important  in  the  his-  as  if  the  day  of  judgment,  and  the  voice  of 
tory  of  the  proplietess  to  pass  unnoticed,  the  last  trumpet,  bad  just  sounded  in  their 
ana  must  therefore  here  appear  in  their  or-  ears.  In  the  midst  of  this  silence,  and 
der.  while  every  eye  was  turned  towards  the 

It  occurred,  then,  about  1780,  whenTour  altar,  the  short  lid*  at  the  head  of  the' 
heroine  was  of  the  age  aforesaid,  that  after  coffin  was  thrown  back,  and  the  pale  band 
«  few  days’  slight  illness,  she  fell  into  an  of  Jemimah  Wilkinson  was  extended  up- 
unusual  syncope,  presenting  more  the  pal-  wards,  as  if  in  the  effort  of  rising.  In 
lid  Ijneaments  of  death  than  any  state  of  a  moment  the  pious  divine  and  family  pby- 
disease  known  to  physiology.  Her  eyes  sician  were  at  her  side.  The  lower  lid 
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remained  partially  c^en,  fix^  on  vacancy ;  was  stricken  off ;  aid  was  given  to  her 
or  rather  apparently  gazing  on  some  terrific  efforts,  and  she  sat  up  in  her  grave-clothes 
object;  pulsation  had  ceased;  the  silver  in  th^  midst  of  an  amazed  congregation, 
cord  seemed  loosed  ;  the  wheels  of  life  After  a  short  pause,  the  prophetess  opened 
stood  still ;  and  nothing  indicative  of  vital-  her  lips  in  faint  words,  which  were  render- 
ity  remained,  but  a  slight  warmth  in  tlie  ed  audible  only  by  the  breathless  silence 
region  of  the  heart.  In  this  condition  she  which  otherwise  prevailed.  She  declared 
bM  remuned  for  two  days  and  two  nights,  that  her  former  self  bad  died  and  passed 
when  her  medical  attendants,  qfter  haring  into  the  land  of  spirit8,-^hat  this  which 
exhaosted  their  skill  in  efforts  at  reenscita- 

family ,  no  longer  hdd  m  sospei^,  ^  bung  with  brass  biages,  laft  aofaateDed  till 
now  found  a  definite  rfeject  for  their  grieif,  they  amv^  ai  tba  cemetery. 
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cle  of  her  deroted  followers.  This  expla* 
nation,  though  less  charitable  than  the 
others,  and  scarcely  reconcilable  with  her 
former  piety,  and  the  wonderful  phenome*- 
non  of  the  trance,  is^  nererthelesa,  more  in 
accordance  with  her  future  derelopments. 

it  is  said,  that  **  a  prophet  is  not  without 
honor  save  in  his  own  country;”  but  it 
must  be  conceded'to  Jemimah  Wilkinson, 
that,  eren  theje,  and  among  her  own  kins¬ 
men,  her  mission  was  honored  by  scores  of 
proselytes.  Her  father’s  family,  and  imme¬ 
diate  kinsfolk,  who  best  knew  her  moral 
character,  and  who  were  eye-witnesses  of 
her  trance,  were  the  first  to  seal  th^ir 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  her  doctrines,  by 
unresefred  discipleship.  , 

Soon  she  established  regular  Ineetings, 
where  the  people  flocked  in  multitudes; 
some  to  gratify  an  awakened  curiosity, 
others  to  wait  on  her  ministrations  with  a 
profound  conriction  of  their' truth.  Some 
who  were  present  on  such  occasions,  and 
who  were  by  no  means  farorable  to  her 
pretensions,  bare  assured  me,  that'  so 
much  evangelical  truth  was  mix^  up  with 
her  statements ;  so  original  were  her  con¬ 
ceptions  ;  so  vivid  her  imagination ;  so 
sublimated  her  piety,  and  pathetic  her  ap¬ 
peals,  that  it .  was  not  strange  that  the  un¬ 
lettered  mind  should  be  warped  from  the 
common  faith,  and  hundreds  should  rally 
around  her  standard,  to  go  np  with  her  to 
possess  the  goodly  land.  The  company  of 
the  faithful  in  her  native  state,  already 
numbered  som^-' hundreds.  That  it  was 
not  quadrupled^  was  owing,  undoubtedly, 
to  the  impofitic  adoption  of  an  unnatural 
rule  for  the  government  of  her  flock ; 
namely,  that  they  should  ”  neither  marry 
nor  be  gifen  in  marriage ;  and  those  who 
had  wives,  should  become  as  those  who 
had  none.” 

Reli^rionists  of  all  ages  have  been  tinc¬ 
tured  with  this  folly.  It  was  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  monastic  orders.  Its  requirer 
ment,  by  the  Popes,  of  the  clergy  of  Britain, 
furnish^  matter  of  contention  for  many 
centuries.  The  stalwart  Saxon,  in  whom 
the  voice  of  nature  was  too  potent  for  such 
singk  spiriluality^  resisting  unto  bonds  and 
imprisonment,  raised  up  a  standard  against 
papal  domination,  which  was  only  confirm¬ 
ed  and  established  in  the  reformation  of 
Luther.  Fouhdejra  of  sects,  therefore,  who 
int^rporate  this  element  into. their  systems, 
however  tbcj  ipaj  prosper  foi:,  a,  sea^n, 
will  find  in  the  end,  that  nature  will  resent 
such  t  prohibition  in  her  empire, — her 


authority  to  raise  up  a  holy  and  elect 
church  on  the  earth,  who  should  share  with 
her  in  the  first  resurrection,  and  be  pre^ 
sent  to  witness  her  equal  ^lory  with  Christ 
when  he  should  descend  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven.  It  may  well  be  supposed,  that  this 
astounding  announcement,  made  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  thus  extraordinary,  was  not 
without  its  effects  upon  a  multitude  so  dis¬ 
posed  to  the  marvellous  from  their  sympa¬ 
thy  in  the  scene.  Its  ultimate  influence 
upon  the  surrounding  neighborhood  will 
by-and-by  more  fully  appear.  Various 
Opinions  have  been  entertained  by  the  phi¬ 
losophic  and  incredulous  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  as  to  the  true  character  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  vision.  Some  very  good  men 
have  supposed  that  the  Almighty,  whose 
power  over  the  invisible  world  is  its  abso¬ 
lute  as  over  the  material  universe,  did  in¬ 
deed  in  this  instance  employ  a  spiritual 
agency  to  efibet  some  good  purpose :  but 
that,'mi^gh  the  weakness  of  the  erring 


Creathre,  what  was  intended  for  salvation  I 
Was '' perverted,  and  made  the  occasion  of  I 
the*  wildest  fanaticism.  To  support  this 
notion,  her  former  piety,  and  the  otherwise 
inexplicable  features  of  the  case,  are  refer¬ 


red  to. 

Others  have  supposed  that  the  melan- 
cholie  subject  of  the  vision  was  predisposed 
to  'swooning  or  fainting  fits,  in  which, 
while  the  other  powers  of  mind  and  body 
Wdre‘  suspended,  the  imagination,  as  in 
cash  of  a  dream,  was  led  free  to  wander 
Over  heaven,  earth,  and  hell ;  and  that  her 
previom  sublimated  piety  gave  direction  to 
her  fancy,  and  led  her  thoughts  up  to  the 
temple  and  throne  of  God,  where  she  veri¬ 
ly  supposed  she  heard  the  announcements, 
asid  received  the  commission,  which  she 
afterwards  made  known.  This  notion  finds 
corroboration  in  the  apparent  sincerity  of 
her  after  life.  If  correct,  it  presents  a  no¬ 
table  case  of  self-deception. 

Others,  again,  have  resolved  the  whole 
matter'  into  a  systematic  scheme  for  per¬ 
sonal  aggrandizement,  power,  and  weakb; 
byi  which  its  authoress  became  the  founder 
of  •  eeet,  the  leader  of  a  party,  and  the  ora- 
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voice  will  be  heard, ^her  laws  will  prevail, 
to  the  aabveraioo  and  overthrow  of  every 
celibate  hierarchy. 

Another  element  adopted  in  Jemimah'a 
system,  was'  conceived  in  more  wisdom. 
Though  at  war  with  the  conventional  usa¬ 
ges  of  society,  it  outraged  no  laws  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  addressing  itself  to  the  indigent 
and  hungry,  it  operated  as  a  foil  to  the 
other  objectionable  feature,  by  drawing  in 
the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  the  deaf, 
and  blind,  to  the  place  of  bread,  and  equal 
enjoyments.  This  item  was  no  other  than 
that  adopted  by  the  first  disciples  of  Jesus, 
after  the  Hedy  Ghost  bad  fallen  on  them  at 
Pentecost  when,  **  neither  of  them  said 
that  aught  of  the  things  which  he  possessed 
was  his  own ;  but  they  had  all  things  com¬ 
mon.'*  Another  principle  adopted  and  act¬ 
ed  on'in  this  new  system  was,  to  collect 
and  adopt,  as  constituent  parts  of  their 
community,  all  the  orphans,  foundlings, 
and  poor  children,  within  reach  of  their 
operations ;  thereby,  in  a  manner,  supply¬ 
ing  the  delbets  of  the  other  part  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  that  the  society  of  the  faithful  should 
not  ultimately  become  extinct.  -  These 
two  last  mentioned  elements,  though  wise¬ 
ly  contrived,  to  increase  the  numbers  of  the 
sect,  could  not  fail,  in  their  practical  work¬ 
ing,  to  increase  poverty  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion.  TIm  was  soon  felt,  to  the  heart 
of  the  community.  Jemimah  could  show¬ 
er  down  the  spiritual  bread,  such  as  it  was, 
in  profuse  abundance,  which  she  never 
fail^  to  do  at  their  solemn  convocations ; 
but  still,  these  ethereal-minded  disciples 
were  constantly  reminded  that  they  were 
stilt  in  the  body,  by  the  cravings  of  unsati- 
aied  appetites,  and  the  shivering  of  their 
on^ered  limbs.  This  was  a  matter  to  be 
looked  iiita  Rhode  Island,  as  a  country, 
was  a  poverty  stricken  region :  the  laud 
edd  and  hungry — the  climate  bleak  and 
unprepitious. 

*  Matters  for  the  society  were  getting 
worse  and  worse.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
In  this  emergency  the  Prophetess  applied 
to  the  divinity  theU  wcu  within  her,  and  the 
answer  returned  was,  **  Thou  shalt  go  out 
into  a  strange  country,  and  to  a  people  of 
strange  language:  but  fear  not;  for  lo ! 
the  angel  of  h  s  presence  [alias,  Jemimah 
Wilkinson]  shall  go  with  thee.  He  shall 
lead  thee;  and  the  Shechinah  [that  is,  Je¬ 
mimah]  shalt  be  thy  rearward  r 

About  this  period,  the  celebrated  Oliver 
Phelps,  whose  history  I  may  hereafter  lay 
before  the  public,  bad  effected  his  treaty 


with  the  Seneca  Indians,  by  which  an  ex¬ 
tensive  territory  of  Western  New-York  was 
ceded  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  This 
purchase  was  seventy  miles  in  breadth,  and 
an  hundred  in  length ;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Lake  Ontario;  east  by  Cayuga 
lake  ;  south  by  Pennsylvania,  and  the  spurs 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains;  aiid  west  by 
the  Genesee  river.  At  this  period,  it  is 
the  most  populous  and  highly  cultivated 
portion  of  the  Union ;  and,  having  respect 
to  iuxuriousness  of  soil,  abounding  wealth, 
hydraulic  erections,  clustering  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  convenience  to  market,  and 
other  elements  of  perpetual  prosperity,  I 
think  all  travellers  who  have  visited  the 
spot  will  agree  with  me  in  saying,  it  is  the 
garden  of  the  New  World. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  when  the 
Prophetess  received  her  direction  to  go  to 
a  strange  country,  this  was,  indeed,  a 
strange  and  unknown  land  to  the  settled 
portion  of  America,  lying  far  beyond  the 
western  limits  of  civilization.  The  sound 
of  the  axe  had  never  been  heard  in  its  an¬ 
cient  forests,  nor  had  foot  of  the  most 
adventurous  pioneer  pressed  its  soil.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  habitation  of  a  people  of 
strange  language ;  for  no  voice,  since  **  the 
morning  stars  sang  together**  at  creation's 
birth,  had  ever  broken  the  solitude  of  the 
wilderness,  or  awoken  echo  from  its  deep 
glens  and  mountain-caves,  save  the  whoop 
of  the  savage  warrior,  or  the  bowlings  of 
beastsof  prey.  To  this  country,  then,  wlten 
in  the  condition  1  have  just  described  U,  Je¬ 
mimah  Wilkinson  emigrated  with  her  f<^- 
lowers, — performing  a  journey  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  mostly  through  the  forests,  des¬ 
titute  of  highways, — to  plant  her  colony  in 
a  more  congenial  soil,  and  develop  her  doc¬ 
trines  on  a  wider  theatre.  Though  th6 
savage  tribes  ifad  conveyed  by  treaty  the 
greater  part  of  the  territory,  ^C,  as  .the 
process  of  settling,  by  the  whites,  would 
occupy  many  years,  those  stalwah  ibresters, 
the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  land,  ^iH 
lingered  around  the  graves  of  their  forefath¬ 
ers,  as  if  in  no  haste  to  .break  communion 
with  their  hallowed  manes,  which  they  be¬ 
lieved  to  people  the  air,  and  *'  walk  the 
earth  unseen,  both  when  they  waked  and 
when  they  slept,"  warning  them  of  ap¬ 
proaching  danger^  and  becoming  their 
guardian  genii  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
life.  These  scattered  tribes,  though  prin¬ 
cipally  inhabiting  their  reservations  on  the 
aforesaid  territory,  were  not  scrupulous  in 
the  matter  of  the  chase,  but  promiscootuiy 
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wandered  over  the  whole  country  for  their  Christianity  (exhibited  in  that  amiable 
game;  and,  what  was  quite  natural  in  the  form)  the profoundest reverence, even  from 
ease,  they  looked  with  jealousy  and  distrust  savage  breasts ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
at  any  encroachment  on  their  ancient  do-  procured  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  his 
minions ;  having  occasion  to  be  dissatisfied  band  of  emigrants,  who  first  peopled  Phila- 


with  a  treaty  procured  by  finesse,  if  not  delphia  an 


by  fraud,  by  which  their  former  hunting-  doings  are  too  well  known  to  need  repeti- 
ground  was  about  to  pass  from  them  for  tion  here.  They  stand  recorded  on  the  en- 
ever;  their  sacred  sfiots,  consecrated  to  the  during  page  of  national  history;  and  live 
dead,  to  be  desecrated ;  and  the  bones  of  in  the  veneration  of  bis  followers, 
their  venerated  chiefiains  to  be  turned  ap  While  Jeroimah  and  her  disciples  were 
by  the  white  roan’s  plonglv^bare,  to  bleach  busily  employed  in  laying  out  their  grounds, 
in  the  sun-beams,  or  mingle  with  the  com-  it  being  on  a  spot  formerly  occupied  as  an 
roon  earth.  It  was,  then,  with  no  ordinary  Indian  village,  a  formidable  band  of  the  na- 
feelings  of  surprise  that  a  hunting  party  of  tives,  who  had  been  collected  by  the  run- 
tbese  sqvages  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  ners,  looked  in  upon  her,  quite  unexpected- 
koly  hand,  consisting  of  some  hundr^s,  ly,  and  to  the  dismay  of  her  lamb-like  be- 
with  the  Prophetess  at  their  head.  Run-  lievers.  The  Prophetess  alone  remained 
ners  were  despatched  from  this  small  party  unmoved  at  this  bc^ile  array — for  the  war- 
of  Indians  to  notify  to  the  head  men  of  the  riors  had  come  well  armed;  rifles  and  long 
nation  this  important  event  Jemimah  carbines  trailed  from  their  right  hands; 
had  effected  her  purchase  of  land  of  its  tomahawks,  hatchets,  and  scalping-knives 
prc^ietor,  consisting  of  a  township,  of  six  gleamed  in  the  sun’s  rays,  as  they  depend- 
miles  square,  in  the  very  heart  of  this  beau-  ed  from  their  belts;  the  war-paint  upon 
tiful  country.  She  named  her  purchase  their  faces,  and  eagle  quills  nodding  on 
after  the  holy  city  of  Judea;  calling  it  Je-  their  scalp-tofts,  invested  them  with  on- 
rasalem,  because  out  of  it  was  to  go  forth  earthly  ferocity;  so  that  a  much  more  va- 
the  word  of  life,  to  enlighten  the  surround-  lorous  band  than  the  followers  of  Jemimah, 
ing  nations,  as  well  pagan  as  civilized.  might  w^l  have  had  misgivings,  without 
It  still  retains  the  name  bestowed  upon  the  charge  of  cowardice  justly  resting  on 
it  by  the  Prophetess ;  and  will  be  found  by  them,  'The  Prophetess  approached  the  in- 
the  traveller,  about  twelve  miles  south-west  truders  with  a  Arm  step,  and  t  undaunted 
of  the  beautiful  town  of  Geneva,  on  the  eye,  apparelled  in  that  unique  dress  which 
•west  side  of  the  Seneca  lake,  in  the  well  1  shall  hereafter  describe.  She  was  met, 
known  county  of  Ontario.  That  the  read-  to  her  surprise,  by  a  lad  of  white  skin,  who 
er  may  know  with  what  rapidity  the  value  of  addressed  her  in  good  English.  This  lad 
real  estates  is  advanced  in  a  new  country,  was  no  other  than  Jasper  Parrish,  afterwards 
by  its  progressive  improvements,  1  will  Captain  Parrish,  who  became  the  United 
here  state,  that  the  worth  of  Jemimah’s  pur-  States  interpreter,  in  their  negotiations 
chase  at  this  time,  is  not  less  than  ^400,0(ft)  with  the  Indians,  for  forty  years  thereafter, 
sterling.  Its  original  cost,  to  the  Prophet-  Born  in  Pennsylvania,  he  was  taken  primn¬ 
ess,  as  is  BiUl  to  be  seen  in  the  record  of  er  some  yeara  previous,  in  the  revolutiona- 
her  deed,  at  Canandaigua,  the  capital  of  ry  war,  when  his  family  were  all  massacred 
Ontario,  was  but  ;£500.  Well,  the  next  in  his  prince,  and  himself  caused  to  run 
difilcidCy  to  be  encountered,  was  with  those  the  gauntlet.  He  came  off  triumphant — 
turbideDt .  neighbors,  the  Seneca  Indians ;  was  adopted  into  an  Indian  family— -became 
for  la  settlement  within  their  borders  could  a  favorite — finally  settled  in  Canandaigua, 
not  cm  oni,  at  that  period,  unless  they  could  enriched  by  Indian  munificence — filM  a 


country  around. 


are  too  well  known  to  need  repeti- 


be  propitiated. 


broad  space  in  the  good  opinion  of  his 


'The  ne^ect  of  such  a  precauticm,  has  country— died  in  the  bosom  of  civilization, 
been  the  occasion  of  many  a  bloody  mas-  and  within  the  pale  of  the  Christian  church, 
sacre.  Penn,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  This  Jasper  Parri8h,while  a  vagrant  orphan, 
of  Jeroimah  Wilkinson,  was  the  only  pio-  incorporated  with  the  wandering  tribes,  as 
neer  of  emigration  in  the  new  world,  who  ime  of  their  number,  met  the  Prophetess  of 
■adopted,  the  true  pcdicy  with  these  unletter-  Rhode  Island,  in  advance  of  his  savage  corn¬ 
ed  chil^en  of  nature.  His  scheme,  bot-  panions,  who  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 
tpmed  on  eternal  justice,  and  the  pacific  He  inquired  of  her,  who  she  was,  whence 
theory  of  the  gospel,  being  practically,  car-  she  came,  who  were  her  companions,  and 
rieiil  out  before  the  pagan  eye,  won  for  what  was  their  present  object.  Her  answer. 
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RS  Parrish  afterwards  >  reported  it,  was  as 
follows : — **  1  am  the  Oat-beaming  of  Qod 
OH  earth,  in  the  place  of  Jesas  Christ,  un¬ 
til  his  second  coming — I  came  from  the 
east — these  are  the  lambs  of  my  flock — and 
we  seek  a  pasture  in  the  wilderness.**  The 
interpreter,  though  a  youth,  was  a  shrewd 
lad  ;  he  comprehended  in  a  breath,  as  well 
from  the  rehemence  and  apparent  sincerity 
of  the  speaker,  as  from  her  singular  dress, 
that  she  was  some  fanatic ;  and  he  con- 
ceired  the  thought,  that  this  could  be  turned 
to  good  account  with  the  savages,  whose 
superstitions  in  these  matters,  I  will  short¬ 
ly  hereafter  describe.  But,  the  young  in¬ 
terpreter  was  in  a  sad  perplexity  to  deter¬ 
mine  to  which  sex  the  **  Oat-beaming**  be¬ 
longed  ;  especially  as  her  dress  was  so  equiv¬ 
ocal,  that  it  went  to  establish,  rather  than 
resolTe  the  doubt.  And,  as  I  have  referred 
to  this  habiliment  once  before,  and  promis¬ 
ed  an  explanation,  I  will  proceed  to  de¬ 
scribe  it,  as  Isaw  it  myself,  many  years  after- 
awards  ;  especially,  as  1  was  assort,  by  those 
who  knew,  that  her  dress  was  never  varied 
in  appearance,  through  her  long  prophetic 
life.  First,  then,  she  wore  neither  gown 
nor  petticoat.  Her  lower  limbs  were  cover¬ 
ed  with  kilts  or  pantaiettSf  coming  down 
midway  between  the  knee  and  ankle — they 
were  composed  of  very  line  woollen  cloth, 
of  light  drab  color.  Her  hose  were  of  linen 
thread,  of  flax  color: — shoes  covered  with 
large  yellow  buckles.  Her  tunic  was  like 
a  bishop’s  "'widor-dress ;  showing  a  skirt 


would  impress  the  beholder  with  strong  in¬ 
tellect,  decision  of  character,  deep  sinceri¬ 
ty,  and  passionate  devotion. 

Now  my  reader  will  understand,  from  the 
above,  why  young  Parrish  doubted  as  to 
which  sex  she  belonged ;  and  her  voice  fur¬ 
nished  no  better  clue;  as,  in  aid  of  nature, 
she  had  made  it  sonorous  by  her  oui-pour- 
ings.  to  her  flock,  some  of jshom  were  deaf, 
as  before  stated.  My  readers  may  think 
me  trifling  upon  this  question  of  sex ;  for 
he  will  ask  me,  what  mattered  it  to  the  in¬ 
terpreter,  whether  the  Prophetess  was  man 
or  woman  t  Be  patient,  kind  reuder>^-4lon*t 
anticipate.  Let  me  assure  you,  matter 
enough  depended  on  this  equivocal  point. 
The  success  of  the  whole  enterprise:  ay, 
the  safety  of  the  lambs  of  the  flock  : — yea 
more,  Me  life  of  the*Propketess  herself  rest- 
ed  on  this  single  point.  If  the  reader  will 
indulge  me  in  another  digression,!  will  here 
satisfy  him,  on  the  spot,  of  the  truth  of  the 
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with  her  carriage,  manners,  and  address, 
riage ;  and  where  they  are  neither  Greek 
nor  Jew,  bond  nor  free,  male  nor  feoiale,  . 
U  does  not  behove  me  to  allow  the  diaiUnc* 
tions  of  the  flesh,  where  all  are  one  in 
Christ,  whose  authority  I  now  wield.” 
This  was  a  poser  to  the  young  interpreter. 
He  knew*  not  how  to  proceed.  Jemiroah, 
perceiving  his  embarrassment,  added, 
**True,  I  was  once  known  as.Jeroimah 
^  WUfkinson  ;  was  Men  a  woman,  and  so  re- 
iBaioed,tiU  my  mortality  put  on  immortali¬ 
ty,  and  was  swallowed  up  of  spiritual  life.” 

Qo^  be  thanked  for  that,”  said  Parrish, 
'^keep  Uie  old  name  to  yourself;  and,  if 
you  were  not  actually  changed  from  woman 
tQ  man,  in  the  operation,  let  ipe  say  U>  tbe 
Indians  that  yon  ore  a  man,  or  you’ll  meet 
with  a  worse  change  ^han  ever  came  over 
^yoii .down  Mast**  A  few  words  served  to 
explain  the  Indian  custom  to  the  quick  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  Prophet^,  who  undoubt- 
ed!y  rejoiced  in  spirit  that  on  that  occasion, 
at  feast,  she  was  delivered  from  the  bonds 
pf  the  ^h.  Parrish,  as  master  of  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  chief  mediator  in  this  grave  af- 1 
iair,  left.  Jemimab  where  they  had  been  j 
standing,  and  hastened  to  bis  companions, 
to  report  progress. 

If  1  were  not  opposed  to  the  pedantic  I 
naage  of  interlarding  English  bo^s  with 
scraps  of  French  and  Italian,  and,  more- 
oyert  if  I  supposed  my  readers  understood 
the  language  of  tbe  Senecas,  I  should 
bring  out  the  life-tints  of  these  Indian 
scenes  in  their  guttural  and  beautifully 
figurmire  dialect;  but,  having  undertaken 
to  write  an  English  account  of  this  wo¬ 
man,  I  should  not  redeem  my  pledge 
Udking  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Would 
that  my  contemporary  writers  might  think 
this  natter,  and  govern  themselves  ac- 
cordin^yl  Well,  Parrish  declared  to  tbe 
Essempied  warriors,  that  the  great  medicine- 
mam  of  the  Pale-faces,  whose  mysterious 
power  in  divination  was  the  admiration  of 
dFs  own  nation,  being  moved  with, compas¬ 
sion  for  the  wandering  tribes,  had  left  the 
place  of  the  sun’s  rising,  accompanied 
by  his  friends,  and,  after  passing  their 
braodless  forests,  had  arrived  in  tbe  heart 
of  the  Senecas,  to  teach  them  more,  fully 
of  the  Great  Spirit,  to  heal  their  dise^es, 
defend  them  from  Eml-^nes,  and,  control¬ 
ling  the  elements  of  nature,  to  bring. fruit¬ 
ful  seasons,  good  Ashing  and  hunting,  jSnd 
general  prosperity.  This  announcement 
was  received  by  tbe  savages  with  mingled 
feelings  of  surprise,  joy,  and  doubt  They 
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desired  to  approach  ne^er  to  this  royste- 
ripus  being,  that  they  might  better  satisfy 
themselves,  by  scrutiny,  as  to  the-T«aliiy 
of  her  pretensions. 

Jeraimah,  who  was  an  adept  in  reading 
men’s  thoughts,  whether  savage  or  oivUic- 
ed,  perceived  at  once  that  she  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  approach  of  these  awe¬ 
stricken  Pagans.  She  knew  by  their  very 
movement  that  a  favorable  impression  had 
already  bqen  made  upon  them ;  so  that  she 
was  perfectly  ^f-possessed,  and  prepared  to 
deepen  the  veneraition  with  wbi^  they  ap- 
proacl^  her.  As  they  formed  a  semi¬ 
circle  around  hefi  slm  solemnly  raised  her 
hands  toward  heavefi,  threw  back  her  head, 
.cfosi^  her.  eyef„  moved  her  lips  as  if  ia 
Imly  comntunioD  with  tbe  Highest ;  while 
,  her,  countpnauce,  lighted  up  with  celestial 
|ardor,.betraypd  unearthly  emotion,  such  as 
man  might  not  look  upon  and ,  remain  un¬ 
affected.  .When  Ibe  intere^  of  the  war¬ 
riors  was  thus  wrought  op  to  the  .highest 
pitch  of  iiUensity,  her  eyes  gently  opened, 
her  arms  waved  downwards  in  concentric 
circles  as  if  in  tbe  act  of  pouring  blessings 
on  their  beads,  while  her  lips  pronoune^ 
these  solemn  words:— May  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  poor  bis  bless¬ 
ing  upon  you !  Receive  blessing  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.”  This  being  interpret¬ 
ed  to  tbe  Indians,  they  bowed  themselves 
toward  the  Prophetess,  in  token  of  rever¬ 
ence,  and  silently  retired.  4*  these  for¬ 
esters  never  despatch  any  grave  mattef  in 
haste,  they  cbw  not  to  commit  themselves 
any  further  in  this  affair,  until  their  course 
of.  procedure  should  settled  in  general 

conncil.  When  their  own  prophet,  orators, 
and  sage  men,  should  all  present,  to  act 
as  might  be  required.  4^^^dingly,  run¬ 
ners  were  d^sRitehed  <o  the  Genesee  Re¬ 
servations  t4  si^nihfo  n  foil  delegation  of 
the  wise  rpen  of  the  tri^,  at  a  council-fire, 
to  be  held  nesf-tn  Jernfplpm.  .  ^ 

When  thp  day  irrifed*  Qlue-Sky,  Corn- 
Tassej,  R^-^apkf^,.the  pKwt  illustrious  pr- 
ators  of  t^  mtlon,4qgpther  with  tome  hun¬ 
dreds,  of  chie^.«id  warriors,  clnd  in  all 
their  gqii^aijr  apleudor,  exhibiting  the  gro¬ 
tesque  ii^igpi  a  pf  their  respective  tribes, 
appear^  |P(t|ie  council-house,  ready  to  bear 
the  propl^  of  the  pale-faces.  Bu^  there 
was  one  accompanied  them,  requiring  a 
more  particular  description.  His  ftwip  was 
venerable,  though  emaciated.  Time,  and 
mental  cares,  bi^  ploughed  deep  furrows  in 
his  cheeks,  and  marked  his  forehead  into 
ridges.  Of  his  once  raven  locks,  what  re- 


nim*  'to 
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rosined  from  the  blesGhing.of  so  hundred- 
snoioi,*  was  hoary  as  the  feathei^  of  the 
swan.  His  form  was  stooping,  his  limbs 
tremoloos  with  age,  and  his  eyes  sealed  up 
with  blindness. 

This  was  Sk6s-kaj£nau,  the  great  Proph* 
et  of  the  Senecas,  ^fore  whom  the  chief¬ 
tains  bowed  down,  and  the  young  men  hid 
themseUes.  Into  this  grave  assembly,  Je- 
mimah  Wilkinson,  clad  as  I  have  already 
described  her,  made  her  entrance.  A  wick¬ 
er  seat  had  b^n  raised  for  the  two  proph¬ 
ets  ;  while  the  warriors  sat  upon  the  ground 
^below  and  before  thesa.  A  deep  silence, 
such  as  I  have  often  witnessed  in  the  Indian 
council-house,  pervaded  the  assembly  for 
ten  minutes,  when  the  Indian  Prophet  above- 
described  arose  and  delivered  himself  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — **  M^eime-man  of  the  Y  angees,t  £#- 
ttm!  I  am  an  old  man^my  eyes  can  no 
more  look  on  the  sun — my  tongue  can  speak ; 
but  few  words.  Soon  I  sleep, — who  then 
shall  teach  my  people  t  They  say  you 
come  from  the  son’s  rising,  where  the  shi¬ 
ning  ones  talk  with  you.  Now,  we  don’t 
know.  May  be  you  be  good,  may  be  not 
I,  ancient  prophet, — seen  much.  Great 
Spirit  talk  to  me  from  the  cloud.  I  inquire 
after  him  in  my  dreams.  Sometimes  he 
answer  in  the  sunshine,  sometimes  in  the 
rain.  Sometimes  I  don’t  know.  If  Pale¬ 
face  know  more,  then  me  listen.  I  have 
done.”| 

This  address  being  duly  interpreted  by 
Parrish,  lemimah  felt  her^f  called  on  to 
respond.  1  must  not  detain  the  reader  by 
her  fntire  speech.  She'  spake  of  her  sa- 
pernatural  being  and  divine  mission ;  of  the 
success  which  had  attended  her  preaching ; 
of  the  love  she  bore  to  a  fallen  work),  and 
especially  the  deep  interest  she  felt  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Senecas,  for  whom  she  tra¬ 
vailed  in  birth,  until  their  redemption  should 
be  brought  in.  Indians  rarely  take  a  vote, 
or  resolve  as  to  any  thing,  immediately  after 
iUtening  to  a  speech.*  The^  will  not  place 
an  important  matter  on  the  issue  of  excited 
passions. '  They  have  a  maxim,  which,  when 
rendered  into  English,  reads  thus : — Grave 
things  are  to  be  weighed  in  a  cool  balance.” 
Hence,  on  the  close  of  iemimah’a  speech, 
they  adjourned  the  sitting,  to  deliberate  on 
w^t  they  had  heard.  After  due  consider¬ 
ation,  they  sent  a  messenger,  with  their  in- 
»  •  * 

*  8now»j|  with  the  Indians,  signify  winteis. 
t  **  Tangess,*'  meant  white  men.  Yanime 
was  derived  Am  ik 

.  t  I  am  indebted  to  Captain  Parrish  for  thesob* 
stance  of  this  speech,  1  ■ 


terpreter,  to  the  Prophetess,  notifying  to  her 
that  it  was  swe  thing  to  speak  the  great  werd, 
but  another  thing  to  do  the  great  Wixardr 
work;  and  that,  unless  the  msdidnt-man  of 
the  pale  faces  could  show  them  a  sign,  they 
would  not  believe  on  him. 

lemimah’s  wits  were  pat  to  the  test  by 
this  requirement.  However  great  she  might 
fancy  her  power  in  the  invisible  and  ^irii- 
ual  world,  she  felt  it  was  rather  difficult  to 
bring  out  a  notable  and  visible  miracle,  to 
the  conviction  of  savages,  from  the  gross 
materials  of  nature  which  surrounded  her. 
She  had  but  short  time  to  consider ;  so  she 
despatched  the  meg^enger  with  anawer  that 
she  would  soon  be  with  them  in  council. 
While  walking  her  room,  in  some  perplexi¬ 
ty  how  next  to  proceed,  dame  Nature  came 
up  in  aid  of  her  divinitp.  Her  eyes  fell  on 
a  larM  magnet  lying  beside  her  compass, 
which  articles  she  bad  brought  with  her 
from  the  sea-board  to  aid  her  surveys  of  the 
new  country ;  for,  be  it  ^nown  to  my  read¬ 
ers,  that  even  the  supernal  power  of  JemU 
mah  Wilkinson  did  not  extend  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  straight  lines  and  observing  doe 
courses,  in  that  extended  fovest,  without  the 
aid  of  earthly  science.  Well,  with  the  mag¬ 
net  concealed  in  her  pocket,  the  **  Omtdteam^ 
ing^*  once  more  paraded  through  the  sitting 
ranks  of  the  ehieftains  to  her  wioker-chair, 
beside  the  ancient  Prophet  Another  si¬ 
lence.  pervaded  the  council-house ;  all  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  JHvinit}/,  Jemimah  arose 
in  that  solemn  and  Impoaiim  manner  pecu¬ 
liar  to  herself,  and  said — **  Oh,  alow  of  heart 
to  believe!  I>might  denounce  ye  as  *ihat 
'  wicked  and  adolteroas  generation  who 
seek  a  sign,’  and  might  add,  that  *  no  sin 
shall  be  given  ye,  bat  the  sign  of  Jonas  the 
Prophet but,  that  I  may  make  full  proof 
of  this  more  merciful  dispensation  ;  and 
that  ye  may  believe  that  I  nave  power  over 
nature,  I  propose  to  shake  the  foundation 
of  the  house  where  we  are  sitting,  and  level 
its  timbers  to  the  ground/’  This  beiim  in¬ 
terpreted,  a  thr^  of  horror  and  apprimen- 
sion  shook  every  warrior’s  nerves.  They 
begged,  through  the  interpreter,  that  a  less 
tremendous  di^ay  be  made,  and  they  would 
believe,  Jemimah  saw  that  this  was  her 
time ;  the  savages  were  in  alarm,  and  hence 
disposed  to  the  marvellous.  She  extended 
her  hand  towards  the  nearest  chieftain,  and, 
in  an  Authoritative  tone,  demanded  hia 
bright  scalping  knife,  which  gleamed  from 
beneath  his  bell.  The  knife  was  handed 
to  her.  Then,  standing  up,  she  waved  her 
right  band,  with  the  magnet  in  it,  like  an 
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enchanter’s  wand,  over  the  heads  of  the  I  fainting,  will  you  give  him  bread? — when 
warriors,  till,  bringing  the  knife  and  load- 1  the  snow  and  frost  are  on  his  blanket,  may 
stone  in  contact,  the  cohesion  of  attraction  I  he  come  to  your  Are  T  Now  we  go  home : 
was  never  better  illustrated.  The  knife,  I  we  hang  up  the  scalping  knife  at  your 
attached  by  its  point  to  the  loadstone,  made  |  toord :  we  fight  no  more :  we  be  good 
sudden  evolutions  in  concentric  circles,  as  I  friends :  good-bye.”  At  these  words  the 
it  ^istened  and  trembled  in  its  whirling,  I  council  broke  up ;  the  natives  retired  in 
and  yet  adhered  to  the  point  of  attraction,  profound  reverence  of  the  medicine-man  of 
**  Hugh  !”  (their  exclamation  of  surprise,)  the  Tangees ;  and  from  that  hour  to  the  day 
burst  from  every  savage  bosom.' '  In  a  mo-  of  her  death,  Jemimah  Wilkinson  exercised 
ment,  they  were  all  upon  their  feet,  leaning  a  controlling  influence  over  ail  the  Seneca 
forward,  in  breathless  silence  and  amazed  I  nation,  who  regarded  her  as  a  being  having 
wonder,  at  the^  phenomenon  before  them,  power  over  nature  and  Divine  agency  in  the 
The  blind  Prophet  had  only  heard  the  ex-  invisible  world.  This  homage  was  not  lim- 
cl^ation.  He  inquired  the  cause,  which,  ited  to  profession  merely,  it  was  manifested 
being  explained  to  him  by  one  of  the  ora- 1  in  offerings  and  propitiatory  presents  of  furs, 
tors,  he  rose  up,  bending  his  sightless  eye-  venison,  and  other  acceptable  things,  at  ev- 
^alls  toward  the  ma^ic  exhibition.  .  ery  full  moon,  for  many  years  thereafter. 

When  the  **  Dimnity**  had  made  ample  And,  in  justice  to  Jemimah,  be  it  recorded, 
exhibition  of  her  sorcery,  to  the  satisfaction  that  no  undue  advantage  of  that  influence 
of  herself  and  amazement  of  her  beholders,  I  was  ever  taken  by  her ;  but  on  the  contra- 
she  gracefully  drew  in  her  arm,  disposing  ry,  she  proved  herself^  the  Indian’s  friend, 
of  the  magnet  in  her  pocket'  still  holding  through  good  report  and  evil  report.  Her 
the  knife  in  her  hand,  and  delivered  herself!  doors  were  ever  open^  to  these  houseless 
as  follows :  **  As  yon  have  seen  the  scalping- 1  wanderers ;  and  her  board  spread  for  thehr 
knife  arrested  by  invisible  power,  and  sus-  wants.  That  thousands  of  them  did  not 
pended  on  nothing,  it  is  to  admonish  you,  become  her  constant  disciples  was  owing, 
that  the  Great  Spirit  wills  the  suspension  of  not  to  a  want  of  kindness  on  her  part,  or 
that  bloody  instrument,  together  with  the  veneration  on  theirs,  but  to  that  fugitive, 
tomahawk  and  rifle,  in  the  destruction  of  vagabond  habit,  instinctive  in  all  the  Indian 
human  life ;  that  you  are  to  hang  them  up  race,  which  renders  all  efforts  at  civilization 
in  your  wigwams ;  and  no  more  employ  I  among  them  unavailing  and  abortive.  ^ 
them  against  your  white  nemhbors.  I  have  I  The  settlement  of  Jemimah  at  Jerusalem 
come  among  you  as  the  Great  Blessing;  was  immediately  succeeded  by  a  vast  influx 
see  that  you  refuse  not  him  that  speaketh  of  emigrants  from  New  England,  pouring 
from  heaven  !”  in,  year  after  year,  and  montn  after  month. 

This  interpreted,  the  aged  Prophet  closed  I  like  wave  succeeding  wave,  to  obtain  a  fbot- 
the  council  as  follows  :  **  Wizard  of  the  ing  in  the  Genesee  country,  which  was  just- 
Tangees,  we  bow  to  your  supremacy.  Red  I  ly  considered  the  garden  of  America.  This 
men  have  become  mice ;  we  crawl  under  I  brought  around  the  Prophetess  too  stubborn 
your  feet.  Once  we  were  the  wild  buffalo  a  material  to  be  worked  op  into  her  spiritu- 
— our  heart  was  *  big — our  legs  long,  and  al  edifice,  as  all  who  will  philosophize  upon 
our  horn  strong.  Now  our  heart  is  soft,  we  the  subject  will  at  once  perceive, 
have  become  women.  The  Tangees  of  the  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  pioneers 
Cast  have  slain  the  Pequot  warriors — made  of  a  new  country,  especially  a  country  of 
the  Delawares  mad  with  fire-water :  the  last  great  productiveness,  are  IxMiish,  illiterate 
of  the  Mohigans  sleeps.  The  Senecas  go  men.  The  next  j^neration  may  become 
next.  The  Great  Spirit  talks  no  more  with  so,  by  a  neglect  of  schools,  churches,  and 
our  prophets;  our  warriors  are  cowards ;  I  other  institutions  of  moral  culture  and  men- 
and  our  wise  men  are  confounded  in  the  r  I  tal  training ;  but  the  first  adventurers  are 
talk.  By-and-by  we  have  no  deer — the  tree  generally  bold,,  Enterprising,  persevering 
that  shades  us  will  be  dry ;  Tangees  will  I  men,  who  think  and  act  for  themselves,  and 
bom  up  our  wigwams,  and  dig  op  our  graves.  I  to  the  best  advantage.  Such  were  the  first 
We  think  you  a  great  witch.*  Pale  faces  settlers  of  Ontario  county.  Besides,  their 
will  hear  you.  When  you  see  poor  Indian  I  time  was  too  much  occupied  in  felling  the 

I  trees,  clearing  and  fencing  land,  and  obtain- 

•  Not  thu  th.  Indian.  moMta^d  J  oimab  to  ‘"8  ?>'«»<•  ‘'l®  moch  ‘t- 

be  a  woman.  **  Witch”  it  a  gent  c  torm  for  tention  upon  ethereal  and  spiritual  matters, 
sorcerer,  withont  distinction  of  sex.  I  Add  to  this,  populous  villages,  such  as  Gan- 
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andaigua,  Geneva,  Pennyan,  &c.  &c.  were 
springing  up  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  Jerusdero,  where  the  literature  of  the  day, 
newspapers,  books,  clergymen,  lawyers,  and 
scholars  soon  found  their  way. 

All  these  causes  combined,  operated  to 
suspend  the  spiritual  advancement  of  the 
new  sect,  and  to  limit  the  uut-pouringi  to 
the  established  in  the  faith.  Even  this  was 
not  without  its  advantages:  it  enabled  ithe 
tUct  to  extend  their  improvements,  beautify 
and  adorn  their  village,  introduce  the  me¬ 
chanic  arts,  erect  mills  and  manufactorii^ ; 
so,  if  they  were  pot  gathering*  materials  for 
their  moon-shine  kingdom  in  the  clouds, 
they  were  more  profitably  advancing  their 
interests  in  the  world  that  now  is,  Thercw 
suit  of  this  thrifty  economy  was,  that  in  a 
few  years,  the  same  community  who  wan¬ 
dered  off  from  Rhode  Island  in  destitution 
and  in  rags,  now  excited  the  envy  of  the 
surrounding  country,  by  their  superior 
wealth,  and  eligible  situation.  A  country 
squire,  by  the  name  of  Potter,  residing  in 
the  neighborhood,  who  had  recently  l^n 
raised  to  the  bench  of  Common  Pleas,  as 
one  of  the  judges  of  Ontario  county,  hav¬ 
ing  squandered  his  time  and  fortune  in  po¬ 
litics,  now  cast  around  him  for  the  means 
of  getting  up  in  the  world.  He  selected  Je- 
mimah’s  establishment  as  the  theatre  of  his 
operations.  With  this  view,  he  appeared 
among  her  worshippers  on  their  Lord’s 
Day  meetings,  first  as  a  spectator ;  then  as 
a  penitent;  and  finally  as  ,a  convert  and 
member  in  full  fellowship.  Jemimah  r^oic- 
ed  in  spirit  at  this  honorable  acquisition, 
naturally  concluding  that  so  influential  a 
disciple  as  Judge  Potter  would  induce  many 
others  into  her  fold:  but  she  soon  found 
that  she  had  caught  a  Tartar — a  wolf  had 
come  among  the  fa  •vis  of  the  flock.  Potter 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  Divinitff 
became  her  confidential  adviser  in  worldly 
matters,  and  her  private  secretary.  Soon 
be  brought  his  wits  to  bear  upon  the  old, 
illiterate,  and  feeble-minded  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  ;  and,  by  what  pretence  I  have  never 
known,  he  obtained  releases  from  many  of 
them,  of  their  rights,  as  tenants  in  common, 
in  the  whole  township. 

The  reader  must  know  that  this  town¬ 
ship  of  six  miles  square,  contained  no  less 
than  23,(140  acres  of  land  ;  which,  at  the 
time  of  Potter's  doings  was  worth  ;^0,000 
sterling.  It  was  therefore  quite  a  scheme 
at  raoney-naaking,  to  get  some  third  part  of 
these  rights  condensed  into  one  hand. 
Matters  went  on  but  a  short  time  in  this 


way,  before  the  Prophetess,  who  kept  her¬ 
self  well  informed  as  to  the  doings  of  her 
flock,  came  to  be  advised  of  all  the  partic¬ 
ulars  of  this  transactiiHi,  from  beginning  to 
end.  Meeting  with  her  secretary,  she 
mildly  rebuked  him  for  his  worldly-mind¬ 
edness  :  and  expressed  a  hope,  tha(  for  the 
honor  of  the  cause  in  which  to  hqd  so  de¬ 
voutly  embarked,  be  would  return  the 
worWy  papers  in  his  possession,  to  the  in¬ 
firm  old  peoplq  from  whom  he  had  obtained 
them.  Potter,  feeling  that  his  designs  were 
accomplished,  concluded  that  a  crouching 
policy  was  no  longer  necessary ;  so  he  came 
out  boldly  to  his  **  Diving*  mistress,  accu¬ 
sing  her  ^hyppcrisy  and  blasphemy,  threat¬ 
ening  the  penalties  of  the  law  upon  her,  if 
she  interfered  in  the  least  with  the  contracts 
he  had  made.  This  was  bold  language  to 
Deity’s  vicegerent — such  as  Jemimah  had 
never  yet  heard  from  the  mouth  of  a  disci¬ 
ple — such  as  none  but  a  mind  well  balanc¬ 
ed,  and  feelings  well  disciplined,  could  en¬ 
dure  in  silence. 

Jemimah  made  no  reply ;  but  retiring  to 
her  sanctum  sanctorumf  which  I  may  b^e- 
after  describe,  she  rang  for  her  page,  who 
alone  was  admitted  into  that  sacred  retreat. 
Of  what  orders  she  there  despatched,  o^  how 
executed.  Potter  knew  nothing,  but  the 
fact,  that  four  robust  disciples  immediately 
entered  the  room  where  he  was,  seised  him 
by  the  arms  and  legs,  and  without  a  word 
spoken,  hurried  him  out  of  the  house,  across 
the  improved  land,  and  so  through  the  forest, 
till  he  was  fairly  off  the  premises  claimed  by 
the  elect  church.  On  putting  him  upon 
his  feet,  beyond  the  limits  of  their  town¬ 
ship,  his  bearer*  now  cautioned  him,  by  the 
authority  of  the  **  Viugertnt,**  and  on  peril 
of  his  life,  never  to  set  foot  on  the  consecra¬ 
ted  premises. 

Potter  too  well  knew  the  unbending 
character  of  Jemimah,  and  that  her  author¬ 
ity  was  backed  up  by  two  hundred  men 
who  were  subaenrient  to  her  nod,  to  treat 
with  indifference  the  admonhion  he  had  re-' 
ceived.  He  consoled  himself,  however, 
with  this  thought,  that  the  papers  were  in 
his  pocket,  and  the  law  open  for  his  remedy. 
And  to  law  he  went — ^first  by  obtaining  an 
indictment  against  the  tkct^ktdy  for  blas¬ 
phemy  ;  and  then  by  instituting  ejectment- 
suits,  to  oust  the  infirm  ones  who  had  so 
improvidently  re-leased  to  him.  The  blaa- 
phemy  case  first  came  on  for  trial,  ji.^at 
interest  was'  excited  throngbont  the  vest. 
The  court-house  was  fiUed  with  the  von- 
der-loving  mnhitude.  The  Prophete  i  de- 
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elhied  employing  counsel  ;  ftlle^ug  f<>r  plea  tetim  the  tnission  of  Jesus  Christ — or 
t^t  the  temporal  courts  had  no  jurisdiction  bring  the  Christian  Scriptures  into  con- 
orer  the  person  of  the  Lord's  anointed,  tempt ;  then  was  she  guilty  of  blasphemy. 
This  plea  being  overruled  by  the  court,  the  If,  on  the  contrary,  she  bad  acted  from  mis- 
Attomey-general  went  on  with  bis  state-  taken  views,  or  religious  frenzy — if,  in 
ments  and  proofs.  It  appeared,  indkiputa-  other  words,  her  motives  were  sincere,  how- 
bly,  that  the  defendabt  had  arrogated  Di-  ever  erroneous  her  opinions,  she  Could 
vine  power  to  herself;  and  this  was  alleged  not  be  guilty  of  the  crime  alleged, 
to  faU  within  the  de^itibn  of  biasphemy.  Jemimah's  speech,  though  considered  as 
It  now  became  Jeminiah’t  torn  tb  speak.  iravtlHng  out  of  the  record^  by  the  legal 
She  arose  with  the  dignity  of  an  empress,  gentlemen  present,  was  still  sounding  in 
The  buzzing' niultitode  was  hushed  to  si-  the  ears  of  the  rustic  jury,  who,  without 
lence.  She  observed,  that  her  kingdom  troubling  themselves  with  the  judge's  learn- 
was  not  of-  this  world — hence 'she  iboold  ed  charge,  proclaimed  their  verdict  of  ac- 
despat|ih  fhe  temporal  matter,  now  belbre  qoittal  without  leaving  their  boz. 
the  oOurt^  in  a  mn^e  sentence,  and  hasten  Potter  was  much  annoyed  at  this  result ; 
to  BomethiBg»  more  important  If,  as  was  hot  he  derived  comibrt  in  the  thought,  that 
aHeged^  bar  doetrtiiea  were  Uasphemons,  nothing  could  defeat  his  recovery  of  the 
then  was  the  complainant,  who  wna-  the  land,  of  which  be  held  the  paper-t  jtie.  The 
principal  witeeaa,.  a  bleupkomer;  and  there-  links  in  the  chain,  to  his  apprehension, 
^are  not  a  ooropeteot  witness;  **  for,*^said  were  too  simple  and  direct  to  involve  any 
she,  ''Judge  Potter,  on  whose  testimony  doubt  as  to  his  success.  1.  The  immemorial 
the  prosecution  n  founded,  hat  subscribed  Indian  right  to  the  ooontryv  by  the  gift  of 
to  all  rny  doctrines,  and  made  no  reanncia-  Qod.  2.  Indian  ccnveyaiice  to  ^iver 
tioD  of  bis  faith."  With  tins,  she  assumed  Phelps,  by  solemn  treaty.  3.  Grant  from 
a  newattitkide;  lifted  op  her  hands  and  Phelps  to  Jeroimah  Wilkinson,  and  her 
eyes  toward  heaven,  and  poured  out  a  heirs  ahd  assignees  forever.  4.  Jemimah’s 
most  forvent  and  passionate  ejaculation  to  Deed  to  her  disciples.  5.  Sundry  of  the 
her  Father  in  heaven,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  disciples*  re-leases  to  Hiram  Potter.— 
nigbt  deacend  upon  the  present  aodience,  "  Thank  God,**  says  Hiram,  **  this  is  matter 
and  penetrate  their  hearts  with  an  eWfal  of  law,  in  which  the  old  hypocrite's  prayers 
Bcase  nf  that  approaching  tribunal,  before  knd  tears  can  avail' her  nothing.**  Well, 
whorotjudges  end  jmry,  wtubesses  and'  s^ep-  at  length  the  trial  jmme  on.  The  presiding 
tator^  tfae^  rich  man  mkI  Ifavams,  nnit  radge  was  ho  Aher  than  Chancellor 
sbortfy  appear^  to  redder  an  acoonnt  for  the  Kent,  whose  hrillhutt  intellect  and  fo- 
deeds  done  in  the  body. Then',  assuming  rensic  aciencehave  won  biin 'renown,  even 
■D  oratorical  attitode,  she' continued  with  in  Westminster 'Halh  ’  Id  this,  as  in  the 
aa^exholtation  so  pnngent  and  sonl-stiriing,  other  case,  Jemimsh  declined  other  conn- 
so  sublimated  and  overwfaelroiog,  that  ml  sal..  Bbe  sat  in  aH  the  majesty  of  royalty, 
praKHt  seemed  to  forget  they  were  ina  tern-  facing  two  of  the  most  eminent  counsellors 
pond  court :  and  Msne  seemed  disposed  to  in  tlra  state,  whom  Potter  had  retained, 
interrupt  her  iu  her  course.  She  sat  down,  and  ihiportea  ftom  the  city,  lo  make  donbly 
wilii  the  blesaings  of  the  mnltitude*  upon  sure  in  the  cause.  The  case  was  opened, 
fanr  nod  however  they  might tbinic  her  en-  the  documentary  evidence  exhibited,  which 
thusiastic^  none doubt^  her  amcetity.  The  left  ho  doubt  of  the  plaintiTs  ngbt.  The 
leamed  jhdge,  in  charging  the  jii^,  placed  learned  judge  in  cornmiseihtion  of  the  de- 
tbt  case  on  two  points ;  First,  Conceding  fondants,  ai^  regarding  Jemimah  as  neces- 
that  to  assuihe  the  Almigbty*s  prerogatives  sarUy  unqualified  as  eounsel  for  diem,‘  hu- 
whsblispfaeiDy,in  'RAnit0ereatare;  yet,  he  SMUiely  proposed  to  assign  legal  gentlemen 
submitted,  whether  such  an  assumption  to  assist  in  the  defonce,  who,  be  supposed 
•was  not  evideoce  of  that  insane  state  of  would  be  better  able  to  measure  swords 
saiod,  which  rendered  the  defendant  hios^  with  the  ohampionB  front  Nen  York,  than 
pnblo  of  committuig  erime :  this  was  for  a  Rhode  Island  spinstress.  The  Prophet 
the  |niy  Co  determine.  Second,  should  the  ess'foh  her  dignity  touched  by  the  sugges- 
juvy  oadsider  the  defendant  duflleiont  fion ;  and  she  thus  addressed  the  court : 
reason  to>  commit  crime;  then  they  would  “  Hast  thou  never  read,  that  He  takeththe 
inquire  into  the  tnfonf,  or  quo  sminkf  with  wise  in  his  own  orafttoeSsT  That  Qod  hath 
which  the  defendant  bad  acted.  If  herded  chosen  the  weak  things  of  this  world  to 
sign  hnd  been  to  revile  the  Deity— to  bon- |coofoQnd  the  wise,  and  foolish  things 
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to. bring  to  nought  the  wisdom  of  the  forward  as  a  witness  against  her  quondam 
mighty  Y’*  disciple,  on  his  impeachment ;  observing, 

**  Well,  well/*  said  the  judge ;  **  but  that  **  sbe  pitied  pocM’  Potter,  whose  bad 
here  is  a  connected  chain  of  title  that  ties  heart  was  a  punbhment  quite  sufhcient  for 
up  your  hands,  and  binds  you  hand  and  him;  and  she  would  not  place  the  weight 
foot.*’  of  her  finger  in  the  scale,  to  increase  that 

“Beit  so/*  said  Jemimah;  “but  is  it  punishment.*** 
not  written,  *  1  will  break  their  chains  from  It  was  intended  to  note  the  progress 
off  their  neck,  and  cast  their  6aii£/s  asunder,  of  the  elect  hierarchy,  to  draw  out  their 
that  my  people  may  go  free  Y’  Judge  Kent,  rules,  their  domestic  economy,  their  dis- 
bast  thou  faith-Y  *  All  things  are  possible  tinctire  and  peculiar  usages,  ^c.  d&c. ;  but 
to  him  that  believeth.’  **  these  would  fill  a  rolume.  A  few  more 

At  this,  she  drgw  from  her  large  pocket  remarks  .must  close  this  article. 

%  most  formidable  parchment,  having  ap-  However  presumptuous  and  arrogant 
pended  to  it  two  hundred  seals,  with  tlto  were  the  pretensions  of  the  Prophetess  as 
signature  of  all  her  followers,  exemplified  a  “  DiwM*  messenger,  they  never  seem 
by  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  certifying  to  have  led  her  into  any  immoral  or  unjust 
that  it  had  been  duly  recorded  in  the  Sec*  conduct.  In  her  aboimding  wealth,  sbe 
retary  of  State’s  office,  long  previous  to  was  the  same  plain,  devout,  nursing  mother 
P/pUer’s  re-leases.  The-  instrument  bore  to  her  flock,  as  when  surrounded  by  poverty 
even '  date  with  the  deeds  which  she  had  and  want.  She  took  no  advantage  of  her 
given  to  her  people,  and  was  explanatory  power  in  temporal  matters ;  but  caused 
of;  those  deeds.  It  went  to  constitute  Je*  her  meanest  disciple  to  fare  as  well  as  his 
rinimah  Wilkinson  sole  trustee  for  her  fol-  “  Divined*  mistress ;  yea,  more,  she  submit-  - 
lowers,  in  tbe^  whole  of  their  lands,  and  to  ted  to  fastings  and  privations,  which  were 
re*invest  the  title  in  her  as  such  trustee.,  never  imposed  upon  her  servants.  Her 
It  referred  to  the  said  deeds,  and  went  on  hiwpitality  to  strangers  and  visitants,  was 
to  modify  them  thus  :  That  the  interest  in  without  a  parallel.  On  Sundays,  when  ma- 
the  lands,  granted  by  said  deeds,  should  be  ny  of  the  surrounding  gentry  came  out  to 
'  held ,  no  longer  than  the  subscribers  re-  spend  an  hour  in  her  chapel,  as  matter 
mained  in  full  fellowship  in  the  sfecZ-cAurr A;  of  pastime,  sbe  never  sufiered  them  to  de- 
and  that  any  grant,  sale,  or  re-lecue  of  said  part  without  a  bountiful  dinner,  served  up 
lands,  by  any  member,  should  operate  as  a  in  her  dining  hall  in  a  neat  and  most  invi- 
forfeitiire  of  his  right ;  that  nothing  should  ting  manner.  The  writer  of  this  article 
pass  to  the  purchaser ^  by  any  such  sale,  was  CMice  present  on  such  an  occasion, 
but  the  land  should  revert  to  the  said  Jerai-  When  service  was  closed,  which  was* 
mah.  performed  by  Jemimah  in  a  sitting  posture. 

This  instrument,  the  Prophetess  read  out  on  an  elevated  stand,  sbe  invited  alt  siran- 
in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  court  and  bar,  gers  and  visitants  to  take  bread  with  her, 
in  a  firm  voice,  and  with  most  provoking  before  their  departure:  then  retiring  into 
nonchalance ;  while  Potter  and  his  counsel  a  screened  alcove,  at  the  back  of  the  stand, 
were  agitated  in  every  nerve,  and  in  a  fever  a  small  bell  was  heard-*^then  the  clatter  of 
of  nonplusment.  The  court  decided  that  many  footsteps  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
this  instrument,  being  executed  at  the  same  dining  hall;  and  finally  the  great  >  bell,  in 
time  with  the  deeds  to  the  disciples,  was  to  announcement  of  dinner, 
be  taken  as  part  and  .parcel  of  the  same  In  coming  into  the  room,,  we  congratula- 
transaction,  and  to  be  construed  in  con-  ted  ourselves  that  we  were  to  dine  with  the 
nexion  with  tbe  deeds;  the  effect  of  which  great  “  Vicegerent;”  for  she  stood,  cover- 
was,  io  re-invest  Jemimah  with  the  title  as  ed  with  her  broad-brimmed  hat,  at  the  bead 
trustee,  and  to  render  the  estates  inalienable  of  the  table ;  but  we  were  mistaken.  All 
by.;any  act  of  her  followers.  standing  bef^e  their  plates,  she  spread  out 

This  turned  the  tables  upon  poor  Potter,  her^  hands,  blessed  the  food  for  our  use,  in 
who  left  the  .court  in  disgrace,  with  a  heavy,  tbe  name  of  the  Lord;  then  waving  her 
biUj  of  CQsta^  upon  his  shoulders.  He  was  hand  in  token  of  adieu,  retired  to  her  seme- 
spun  tbereafier  impeached ,  for  his  conduct  turn. sanctorum, 

in.  this  aflfeir,  deposed  from^yhis  office  as  The  dinner  was  excellent,  (ha  cheer  bet- 
jndge,  and  i^.nt  back  to  his  own  insign*fi-  ter  becoming  a  nobleman’s  mansion,  than 
can^  It  is  .due  to,  tbe  magnanimity  of  the  spiritual  establtabment  of  a  huEsble 
Jemimah;  to  say,  that  sbe  refused  to  come  Prophetess.  We  saw  no  more  of  Jemimah ; 
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bat  we  left  her  bill  with  satiated  appetites, 
full  of  benerolenoe  few  all  manki^,  and 
with  the  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  Prophetess  of  Jerusalem. 

A  sentiment  bad  long  prevailed  among 
her  people,  Uiat  Jemimah  was  to  live  for 
ever.  Whether  this  was  directly  inculcated 
in  her  teachings,  or  was  an  inference  drawn 
from  the  fact,  that  she  had  once  died  in 
Rhode  Island,'  and  was  now  moving  about 
in  her  resurrection  body,  1  cannot  assert ; 
yet  the  impression  was  universal  among  her 
flock,  that  she  was  to  die  no  more.  How¬ 
ever,  nature  was  not  to  be  balked  in  this 
way.  The  **  ke^mrs  of  the  house  benn 
to  tremble:’'  advancing  age  admonisned 
the  **  Vkeg^ereni"  that  roust  by  and  by  j 
locate  l^r  spiritual  kingdom,  ,  and  leave 
lambs  without  a  shepherd.  To  prepare 
them  for  this  evmit,  she  announced  that  it 
was  needful  for  her  to  go  away,,  that  she 
might  send  the  Comforter,  and  prepare  for 
tb^  a  babitatioo  in  the  New  Jerusalem 
above;  whence  she  would  return,  and  whi¬ 
ther  they  should  go  up  with  her,  to  stand 
on  the  sea  of  glass,  with  the  hundred  and 
forty  and  four  thousand,  to  reign  for  ever 
and  ever  1  She  charged  them  not  to  weep 
for  her,  as  those  who  bad  no  hope;  that 
though  she  should  sleqt  she  should  revive 
again ;  for,  **  1  desire,”  said  she,  ”  there 
may  be  no  funeral  at  my  departure,  no 
hearse,  no  coach,  no  pomp,  no  parade ;  but 
the  blessing  of  them  who  loved  me  on 
earth,  and  are  following  me  to  the  New  Je¬ 
rusalem  in  heaven.” 

These  injunctions  were  strictly  kept; 
she  stole  away  from  life,  unattended,  unan¬ 
nounced,  unwept.  The  disciples  hid  her 
body  in  the  valley  where  she  had  died ;  but, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  ”  no 
man  knowetb  of  her  sepulchre,  unto  this 
day.” 

.This  event  ha|^ned  in  1820.  Fifteen 
years  afterwards,  the  writer  of  this  article, 
in  his  travels  through  the  country,  visited 
for  the  last  time  the  habitation  of  the  Pro¬ 
phetess.  The  scene  was  changed  Jeru¬ 
salem’s  glory  had  departed.  Her  sun  had 
set  behind  a  cloud. 

He  was  shown  her  late  establishment, 
and  among  the  rest  the  ”  sanctum  sancto- 
rum,**  of  which  mention  has  been  made.  It 
was  a  snug  parlor,  entered  but  by  one 
door,  vis.  through  t^  alcove  in  rear  of  the 
chapel.  On  other  sides  it  was  surrounded 
by  sleeping  rooms,  lighted  by  a  sky-light, 
ornamenU^  by  pictures  of  apostles  and 
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saints,  and  furnished  with  cushioned  chairs,' 
and  a  respectable  theological  library. 

Not  an  article  in  the  room  had  l^en  re¬ 
moved  from  the  day  of  her  death.  There 
were  her  dressing-case,  compass,  magnet, 
thimble,  needles,  d&c.,  besides  a  ponderous 
quarto  Bible,  well-thumbed  and  marked, 
lying  open  on  the  table.  But  death  had 
made  fearful  ravages  among  her  followers. 
A  mere  fragment  remained  to  tell  that  this 
once  had  &en  Jerusalem;  and  that  frag¬ 
ment  consisted  of  the  mere  effigies  of  aged 
men  and  women,  whose  .bending  forms  and 
whitened  locks  ^tokened  them  the  linger¬ 
ing  remnants  of  a  bygone  age,  waiting  for 
the  summons  to  depart,’  and  join  their 
leader  in  the  land  of  forgetfulness.  The 
scenes  around  me  brought  painful  reflec¬ 
tions  that  here  was  the  end  of  human  aspi¬ 
rations,  human  genius,  human  hopes,  un 
guide  !  by  the  standard  of  revelation. 

Who  that  shall  contemplate  Jemimah 
Wilkinson  in  her  genius,  in  her  probity,  in 
her  constancy,  in  her  perseverance  and  un¬ 
wavering  course,  will  not  regret  that  a 
mind  so  original  and  powerful,  a  heart  na¬ 
turally  so  sincere,  an  imagination  so  vivid 
and  creative,  by  which  she  might  have 
adorned  the  higher  circles  of  Fifo,  shedding 
a -glory  on  her  sex,  should  become  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  a  false  faith,  and  a  prey  to  Reli¬ 
gious  Fanaticism  t 
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Lethd  and  other  Poems.  By  Sophia 
Woodrooffie.  Posthumously  Edited  by  O, 
8.  Faber,  B.D.  Master  of  Skerbum  Hos~ 
vital,  and  Prebendary  of  Salisbury.  See¬ 
ley,  Fleet-street,  London. 

Our  stronger  sex,  neither  very  gallantly 
nor  very  liberally,  seems  to  have  erected 
young  ladies*  poems  into  a  sort  of  proverb 
which  implies  any  thing  rather  than  admi¬ 
ration  ;  and  we  fairly  confess,  that  we  took 
op  the  little  volume  now  before  us  with  an 
internal  qualm,  notwithstanding  that  a  grave 
divine — Miss  Woodrooffe’s  grand-uncle — 
has  stood  their  sponsor.  Nor  was  this  an¬ 
ticipation  of  evil  abated  by  the  mournful 
expression  **  j^sthsmously  edited,”  which 
occurs  in  the  title-page.  Mr.  Faber  has 
long  been  well-known  as  a  theologian,  a 
controversialist,  and  a  mythdogist ;  not  we 
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believe,  that  his  fiercest  opponents  cannot  merit  is  quite  independent  of  the  age  of  the 
charge  him  with  ever  having  perpetrated  authoress.  We  do  not  merely  say  that  the 
poetry.  Of  this  sin,  at  least,  he  must  be  poems  are  good  when  Miss  Woodrooffe’s 
admitted  to  he  guiltless ;  and  though  it  is  extreme  youth  is  taken  into  the  account ; 
perfectly  true,  that  one  who  is  no  poet  him-  but  we  say  that  they  are  good  intrinsically 
selft  (as,  indeed,  the  respectable  editor,  in  and  absolutely.  Hence  we  think,  that,  had 
one  of  his  appended  notes,  ingenuously  con-  her  life  been  spared,  she  would  probably 
fesses  to  be  kts  own  case,)  may  yet  be  a  ere  long  have  ranked,  even  if  she  does  not 
ver  of  poetry,  still,  somehow  or  another,  already  rank,  with  the  very  highest  of  our 
we  did  not  look  out  for  any  thing  particu-  female  poets.  Respecting  male  poets,  being 
larly  good  in  a  volume  of  poems  ushered  males  oureeleef,  we  shall  say  nothing,  though 
into  the  world  under  the  imprimatur  of  a  we  could  say  much.  As  the  wise  old  saw 
dogged  disputant.  Nor  were  our  forebo-  runs — **  Comparisons  are  odious.’* 
dings  dispelled  by  the  affectionate  and  lau-  In  the  poems  now  before  os,  there  is  dis- 
datory  preface,  which,  with  much  good  feel-  played  a  singular  power  of  language  with 
ing,  introduces  the  productions  of  a  lament-  an  almost  perfect  command  of  rhythm ;  but 
ed  relative,  cut  off  at  the  early  age  of  twen-  their  specially  striking  peculiarity  (we  use 
ty-two ;  rather,  indeed,  they  were  increased,  the  word  peeuliaritsf  advisably)  is  their  coao- 
both  by  the  expression  of  very  natural  par-  plete  fre^om  from  childishness.  What  we 
tiality  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  and  by  the  mean  by  this  remark  cannot  be  more  intel- 
perhaps  deprecatory  statement,  that  the prin-  ligibly  expressed  than  by  our  saying,  that, 
cipal  poem,  Lethe,  was  written  at  nineteen,  in  no  conceivable  possibility,  could  Miss 
and  the  dramatic  poem,  Ireni,  at  the  as-  Woodrooffe’s  poems  have  been  written  by  an 
tounding  age  of  thirteen  !  Ib  short,  we  are  accomplished  young  iady,/rejA  or  not  fresh, 
very  much  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the  whichever  term  may  be  thought  most  ap- 
learned  gentleman,  confessedly  no  poet,  had,  propriate,  from  a  fashionable  L^dou  board- 
through  regard  to  his  youthful  literary  cor-  iug  school. 

respondent,  infelicitously  contrived  to  get  But  it  is  time  that  we  should  justify  our 
out  of  his  element ;  or,  as  we  familiarly  ex-  praise,  and  vindicate  our  critical  sagacity, 

Sress  it,  had  most  indiscreetly  committed  by  some  extracts  from  the  volume  itself. 
im^lC  I  We  sbair begin  with /rene,  which  though 

Such  were  our  apprehensions;  and  though,  placed  lost  in  the  collection,  was  the^rit 
from  a  decent  feeling  towards  an  amiable  written. 

young  woman,  now  no  more,  we  had  deter-  The  plot  of  this  dramatic  poem  is  bor- 
mined  to  inflict  no  such  rough  castigation  rowed  from  the  history  of  the  ambitious 
as  might  have  been  beneficial  to  the  rash-  Irene,  Empress  of  Constantinople  in  the 
n(3ss  of  a  living  subject,  still  we  did  not  ex-  eighth  and  ninth  centuries ;  and  it  mainly 
pect  that  we  could  conscientiously  travel  I  turns  upon  the  dethronement  and  blinding 
beyond  the  limits  of  decorously  negative  of  her  son  Constantine.  .With  Baronius, 
civility.  from  an  ambiguous  passage  of  Theophanes, 

But,  like  many  far  more  sagacious  pro-  that  barbarous  deed  is  supposed  to  have  in- 
phets,  we  have  found  our  anticipations  to  be  tentionuUy  occcuiotud  his  death  ;  though 
incorrect.  We  ^cannot,  from  the  sight  of  the  more  accurate  research  of  Gibbon  has 
the  title-page j  or  even  from  the  {^rusal  of  discovered  that  **  the  blind  son  of  Irend 
the  preface,  claim  to  have  been  gifted  pro-  survived  many  years,  oppressed  by  the 
phets  of  go^  ;  but  we  may  certainly  appear  court,  and  forgotten  by  the  world.” 
in  the  more  unpretending,  andprobably  more  When  the  blinding  of  Constantine,  dis¬ 
satisfactory  character  of  announcers  of  it.  signedly  (as  appears  from  the  language 

If  we  should  say  that  the  volume  contain-  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  empress)  inflict* 
ed  no  blemishes,  who  would  believe  us,  and  ed  to  produce  his  death,  is  determined  op- 
where  would  be  our  long-established  praise  on,  the  aflianced  bride  of  the  young  prince 
of  critical  sagacity  ?  Assuredly,  we  .make  throws  herself  at  the  feet  of  Irene,  and  pas- 
no  such  portentous  statement ;  but  collec- 1  sionately  implores  mercy  from  the  unnatu- 
tively,  though  of  course  not  equally,  the  ral  mother, 
poems  possess  such  a  high  degree  of  merit 
that  we  really  must  apologize  to  Mr.  Eaber  ^  „ 

for  eDtertEmu»,wfaen  htapreTioHEparauittL  hX  1 

are  considered,  some  senoos  doubts  of  his  Ms^y !  oh,  m«rey !  Do  not  eat  him  off 
competency  as  a  judge  in  re  poetiea.  *This  |  la  tb«  fiur  springtime  of  bis  blooming  yontb. 
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W|i«ii  all  bis  path  is  strewed  aroand  with  rows ! 
His  blood  oot  yet  isiVoseii  in  the  vein*^ 

Not  yet  the  bnoyant  spirit  of  hip  youth 
Is  to  the  sternness  of  old  age  congealed. 

Spare  him !  and  heaven  shall  shower  its  bless¬ 
ings  down 

Upon  yonr’bead  proAtse.  Slay  him  !  and  sure 
All  heaven’p  fierce  curses  shall  be  poured  upon 
you. 

Save — save  .bis  life— -and  God  requite  the  deed ! 
By  the  soft  ties  of  filial  love,  and  by 
The  silver  link  motherhood ;  by  that  love 
Which  blesaed  imperial  Leo  while  alive-; 

^d  by  those  hallowed  tears  which  mourned 
him  dead ; 

Pronounce  the  (wrdoning  word  to  Constantine  !**' 

^  This  is  certsrnly  most  extraordinary, 
written  by  a  child  ^  thirteen;  and  it  in* 
vdved  a  promise  of  future  exeellenee  in 
the  tragic  department,  had  the  young  au¬ 
thoress  been- spared,  and  had  she  in  mature 
re-written  the  entire  poem  in  the  form 
ol  a  tegular  tragedy.  * 

The  second  part  of  /rend  opens  with  a 
iMHiifost,  though  allowable  Hnitation  of  the 
fearftil  remorse  of  the  phantom-seared  Mac¬ 
beth.  As  such,  it  is  not  quite  a.fair  speci¬ 
men  of  Miss  Woodrooflih'a  early  powers. 
We,  therefore,  shall  not  cite  the  first  por¬ 
tico  of  the  speech ;  but  the  conclusion  is, 
we  believe,  perfectly  original,  and,  while 
perfectly  original;  perfectly  natural.  When 
some  horrible  deed  has  been  committed, 
the  human  mind,  in  its  revulsion,  can 
scarcely  believe  the  reality  of  the  act;  but 
scKMi  an  overwhelming  conviction  of  the 
troth  forces  itself  upon  the  wretched  oftbnd- 
er;  and,  whatever  excuse  may  be  attempt¬ 
ed,  inexorable  conscience  will  do  its 
office 

*<'SoA !  It  bath  vatiislMd.  Lot  me  think  agaiu, 
And  be  myself  once  more.  Ifea,  did  I  slay 
Cooauotine — tad  did  I  lift  my  band 
Agsioat  mtoe  only  aon  ?  It  could  not  be  t 
Yeoy  yfSt  1  did.  VeO  pale  and  abivefing  phan- 
tomr— 

The  fevered  product  of  a  brain  disturbed— 

And  aya-aecusing  oouacience,  tell-me  yea ! 

But  sent  I  net  a  messenger  to  recall 

The  final  word  f  Yea^  but  he  -came  too  late.'* 

CUlite  independently  of  the  age  of  the 
writer,  we  cannot  but  think  this  a  really 
fine  (burst  of  passion. 

'  ihil  young  ladies,^  as  the  master  of  Sher- 
buro  t^y  remarks  in  one  of  his  editorial 
notes,  do  not  understand  Greek*;  but  his 
nceomplisbed  grand-niece  (we  do  not  use 
the  word  boarding,  scholastic^)  4Udf  it  seems 
—like  Lady  Jane  Grey;  and  quite  as  early 
— ttnderstiMi  that  noble  language*  At  the 
age  of  sixteen,  she  produced  a  translation 
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of  a  Chorus  in  *  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides, 
which  the  highest  boy  at  Eton  or  Win¬ 
chester  in  the  race  of  emulation  might  well 
have  coveted ;  but  we  rather  prefer  citing 
her  still  better  translation  of  the  noble 
Hymn  of  Cleanthes ;  and  that  the  rather, 
because  we  have  already,  in  a  former 
number,  giveu  a  version  of  it  by  Mrs. 
James  Gray ; — 

**  Movt  glorious  of  immortals !  Many-named ! 
Great  and  all-powerful  ever !  Jupiter, 

Author  of  nature,  universal  king, 

Jlail ;  for  by  right  thon  nilest  mortal  men  ! 

We  are  tbine  offspring;  onto  os  alone 
Among  tbe  dwellers  on  tbe  earth,  is  given 
Tbe  mimic  gift  of  speech.  Tbereibre  to  thee 
We  will  sin|  praises,  and  extol  tby  might. 

Round,  in  its  place,  the  universe  tbou  rollest; 
And,  by  thy  eovereign  will,  guidest  each  orb 
As  it  revolves.  In  tfaiae  nnoonqoered  band 
Tbe  double-pointed  arrows  of  t^  lightning,  - 
Thy  fiery,  ever-living  minister. 

Thou  wieidest ;  and  all  Nature  at  tbe  stroke 
n'rembles;  O  Thou,  the  sll-pervading  Mind, 
Mingled  with  great  and  small;  thou  Lord  Sn- 
preme. 

Nought  is  without  thee— or  in  the  divine 
Ethereal  heaven,  or  in  the  sea,  or  earth — 

Save  the  blind  actions  of  the  wicked  man ! 

*Tis  thine  to  order  what  things  are  confhsed. 
Prune  the  redondant  th*  adverse  reconcile; 

For  thos  tby  law  with  evil  mixes  good. 

Thrice  happy  they  who  love  and  follow  it — 
The  virtuons  !  out  the  wicked,  wo  to  them. 

For  they  abhor  and  break  it  1  They  nor  see, 

Nor  wilt  obey.  From  what  alone  can  give 
Life  to  their  souls,  madly  they  turn  away  : 

Some  eager  climbing  the  steep  path  of  glory ; 
Some,  a>e  unsated,  craving  after  gain; 

Some  eftsoon  lulled,  by  pleasure’s  syren  voice, 

I  To  sloth  and  soft  repose.  But  oh,  do  thou, 

I  All-giver,  dwelling  ’midst  the  clouds  in  darkness. 
Ruler  of  lightning,  Jiear :  and  free  the  minds 
Of  men^ftom  fatal  ignorance ;  and  teach 
To  follow  tbine  all  just,  all-guiding  will ; 

That  we,  since  thou  bast  honored  us  in  mnch. 
May,  as  befittetb  us,  return  thee  honor, 

Ever  tby  lirorke  extolling !  For  what  gift, 

On  mortals  or  on  gods,  can  be  bestowed. 

More  excellent  than  this.^— roN  xvxrmokx, 
R16HTLT  TO  PRAISX  THIVX  VHIVXRSAI.  LAW  !” 

!  Amoog  the  minor  poems,  though  consid¬ 
erable  praise  is  due  to  TheAthtnian  Torch- 
race,  and  others  that  might  he  mentioned, 
we  prefer  Constancy  and  Ivy  in  a  Wreath 
of  Flowers,  We  transcribe  the  former; 
though,  instead  of  the  single  ambiguous 
word  Constancy,  we  would  recommend,  as 
its  title  in  a  future  edition,  Consttmcy  un¬ 
der  Trials: — 

**  *  Man^i  mind  ahonld  be  of  mafhle,  not  of 
clay— 

A  rook‘>hewn  temple,  stem,  iMjedUe,  bare! 
Oh  that  man’s  spirit  everitbos  could  be, 

Finn  and  til  noole.  But  hpw  oft  we  sea 
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It  doth  rosomble  some  Etratcan  tomb, 

Wbero,  when  you  pieroe  the  stillneM  and  the 
gloom 

Which  ages  have  enwnpt  it  with,  you  find 

A  wondrous  pile  indeed,  built  strong,  secure. 
As  if,  unmoved,  eternal  to  endure ; 

Bright  wreaths  of  golden  leaves  and  gems  en< 
twined. 

Rich  armor,  gracefbl  vases,  jewels  rare. 

And  sculptured  figures  more  than  mortal  fair ; 
While  aye,  in  radiant  bue  and  flowing  line,- 

Are  pictured  forms  of  beauty,  mirth,  or  woe. 
Entranced  awhile  you  gaze ;  then  seek  to 
know 

For  whom  these  gathered  treasures  brightly 
shine — 

Bat  all  is  silence.  Raise  the  massive  lid 
Of  yon  sarcophagus.  See  what  is  hid 
Beneath  the  cover  of  its  carven  stone. 

There  is  the  answer — dost,  aitd  dost  alohs." 

The  two  first  lines  of  this  beautiful  little 
poem,  which  serve  as  a  sort  of  motto  to  it, 
are  acknowledged  by  the  authoi^  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere. 

But  our  limits  require  us  to  hasten  to  her 
undoubtedly  principal  poem,  Lethe,  which 
is  judiciously  placed  the  first  of  the  collec¬ 
tion,  and  which  gives  to  the  entire  volume 
its  title. 

The  editor,  whose  taste,  albeit  a  contro¬ 
versialist,  we  have  learned  duly  to  appreci¬ 
ate,  calls,  in  his  note,  this  production  an 
exquisite  poem,  and  we  are  not  inclined  to 
dispute  the  propriety  of  his  expression.  It 
is  an  exquisite  poem,  both  in  rhythm  and  in 
imaginativeness,  and  in  well-sustained, 
though  happily-diversified  energy,  through 
126  stanzas. 

A  young  Athenian,  at  the  time  of  the 
Persian  invasion  of  Greece,  is  living  in  a 
sequestered  scene  of  beauty,  beautifully  de¬ 
scribed  **  sweet  to  the  sweet,*/  with  his  sis¬ 
ters,  and  one  yet  dearer,  his  own  Evadn^. 
I'he  rapid  approach  of  t^  enemy  induces 
him  to  seek,  with  his  precious  charge,  the 
protection  of  the  city  ;  but  in  moving  thith¬ 
er,  the  party  fails  into  an  ambuscade,  and, 
after  a  desperate  action,  the  hero,  who  had 
been  left  for  dead  upon  the  field,  awakes  to 
consciousness  only  to  learn,  thattbe  affianc¬ 
ed  of  his  sister  is  slain,  and  that  his  consort 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians. 
Despair  benumbs  his  faculties — a  despair 
carried  to  the  rerge  of  madness  by  the 
speedy  tidings  of  her  death.  In  the  depth 
of  his  wretchedness  he  seeks  consolation 
from  the  schools  of  the  philosophers ;  but 
miserable  comforters  he  finds  them  all. 
The  death  of  Evadnd  leads  him  anxiously 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  disembodied 
soul ;  and  learning  nothing  certain  in  the 
1  Voi.  V.— No.  IV.  36 
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schools,  he  successively,  in  a  fine  and  varied 
strain  of  agonized  eloquence,  acQures  the 
wind,  the  ocean,  the  primeval  night,  and 
those 

•a 

“  Holy  watchers  of  the  midnight  gloom," 

the  stars  of  heaven,  to  give  him  the  desired 
information.  At  length,  in  utter  misery, 
he  prays  the  invisible  powers  to  grant  the 
boon  of  forgetfulness  : — 

**  'T  was  thus  I  prayed,  and  long  in  vain.  At 
length 

My  prayer  was  answered.  ’Twaa  a  storn^ 
night — 

The  fierce  winds  shook  the  cedars  in  their 
strength. 

And  erusbed  the  fo^st  odks ;  the  fbrkid  light 
In  lurid  glances  through  the  tempest  flashed  ; 

And  o'er  the  sounding  rocks  the  furious  billows 

dashed. 

% 

“  I  stood  alone  upon  the  mountain's  brow. 

My  spirit  in  one  thought  absorbed ;  nor  heard 
Thunder,  or  foaming  wave,  or  crashing  bough. 
And  I  stood  thus  entranced,  until  a  word 
Fell  on  my  ear,  and  startled  me.  I  turned. 

And  dimly  throngh  the  gloom  a  formless  shape 
I  discerned. 

**  It  spake — *  Thy  prayer  is  granted  !  I  have 
brought 

A  goblet  filled  with  Leth^  water.  Drink, 

And  thou  shall  know  the  boon  so  wildly  sought. 
Yet  pause  while  still  thou  canst ;  e’en  pause,  and 
think 

At  what  a  price  thou  hast  it.’  '  Give,'  I  eried. 
Fearful  lest  yet  the  gift  should  be  denied. 

I  seized,  and  drank.  A  peal  of  thunder  came, 
And  shook  the  strong  foundations  of  the  hill. 
From  the  dark  sky,  one  flash  of  livid  flame 
Shot  o'er  the  surges  of  the  torrent.  Still 
There  was  a  sound,  as  if  of  wings  that  rushed. 
Borne  on  the  raging  wind.  And  all  was  bushed." 

Bat  forgetfulness  is  only  a  brief  and  par¬ 
tial  remedy.  He  prays  that  his  memmry 
may  be  restored  ;  and  the  same  mysterious 
agent  who  had  given  him  the  cup  ofijethd, 
annuls  its  potent  influence.  He  now,  in 
quest  of  mental  repose,  successively  wan^ 
ders  to  Egypt,  Italy,  Babylon,  Tyre,  and 
Palmyra;  all  of  which, particularly  Egypt 
and  Palmyra,  are  powerfully  descried 
with  great  and  diversified  poetical  vivid-* 
ness.  At  length,  his  wandering  steps  con¬ 
duct  him  to  Palestine ;  and  here,  n^  long 
after  the  restoration  of  Judah  from  Babyloti, 
(for  the  laud,  though  fair  and  fertile,  bore 
yet  traces  left  by  slavery,  war,  and  wrath,”) 
he  encounters  a  venerable  stranger,  wbM 
guest  be  becomes.  The  result  of  the  dd* 
man’s  instructions  is  that  blessed  peace  of 
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mind  which  can  alone  spring  from  a  know- 1 
ledge  of  the  great  truths  of  rerelation. 

^  No  more  forlorn 

I  room  and  deaolate*  Tbon  baat  abown  nae 
peace. 

And  my  double,  and  feara,  and  longinga 

eeaae. 

**  Long  haye  lived  togetbf  r  ainee  that  time ; 

And,  day  by  day,  ireah  beaino  of  light  bare 
borat 

Upon  my  apirit  from  tbe  aooree,  aublime. 

Of  all  true  light.  My  aoul  has  quenched  her 

thirat 

With  living  waters.  Now  I  know  and  praise 
The  hand  that  led  to  troth  by  each  mysterions 
waya.^’ 

Such  is  the  story  of  Lethi,  and  though 
in  the  course  of  tbe  narrative  we  have  al¬ 
ready  given  two  extracts,  we  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  adding  yet  another,  as  lucidly 
showing  the  diversified  powers  of  Miss 
Woodrooffe’s  muse  : —  ' 

M  Nature.  I  luved.  I'o  hear  the  pine  boughs 
oriwbing. 

When,  black  with  storms,  came  on  the  deep 
midnight : 

To  watch  the  lightnings,  in  their  fitful  flashing. 
Scathe  the  tall  ma  and  cedars  in  their  might ; 
While  through  heaven’s  vault  the  pealing  thun¬ 
ders  rolled. 

Echoed  by  every  cave  an  hundred  fold ; 

**  This  was  my  joy.  Or,  by  tbe  flood  to  stand. 
Bursting  its  bounds  to  ravage  and  to  spoil 
The  works  which  man  bad  reared  with  busy 
hand ; 

Destroying  in  one  hour  a  lifetime’s  toil ; 

Bearing  before  it  in  its  headlong  course, 

Earth,  trees,  and  dwellings,  with  resistless  force. 

**  1  loved  the  monntoins  and  tbe  misty  vale. 
Which  wreathed  around  them  many  a  shadowy 
fold. 

I  loved  to  see  the  kingly  eagle  sail 
On  lofty  pinions  from,  his  eyrie’s  hold. 

1  loved  to  watch  ’mid  rocks  the  streamlet  leaping, 
Or  in  the  vale  through  weeds  and  fern  leaves 
peeping. 

M  I  loved  the  ocean  onward  still  to  float, 

In  calm  or  tempest  o'er  its  vast  expanse. 

1  loved  the  desert,  boundless  and  remote. 

Where  nought  presents  itself  to  keenest  glance 
But  burning  sand  and  cloudless  sultry  sky. 

Save  where  the  treacherous  lake  reoedea  before 
the  eye. 

**  Once,  as  1  wandered  o’er  the  desert  plains, 
Afiur  1  saw  a  green  and  palmy  wood. 

I  hastened  on  ;  and  there,  with  all  its  fanes 
Batlted  in  tbe  evening  light,  a  city  stood, 
Gloffieaaas  'twere  a  city  seen  in  dreams, 

Tewer,  arch,  and  column  bright  with  rainbow 
gleams. 
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**  The  palm  and  cypress  east  a  pleasant  shade 
Around  ;  and  many  a  silvery  fount  was  there 
With  murmuring  voice,  and  many  a  long  arcade. 
Lending  a  shelter  fh>m  the  noon-tide  glare. 

It  was  an  isle  ofbeanty,  placed  apart 

From  common  earth  in  that  wide  desert’s  heart. 

”  Stillness  was  o’er  the  plaine^a  silent  gloom 
Brooded  above  them.  But  within  the  town 
All  breathed  of  life,  and  youth,  and  joy,  and 
bloom. 

As  if  tbe  dwellers  in  h  had  east  down 
All  worldly  cares,  all  grief,  all  dark  dismay. 
Making  their  life  one  sunny  holiday. 

^  City  of  palm-trees,  fare  thee  well !  How  ofl 
Doth  memory  turn  to  thee,  as  if  that  thou 
Hadst  been  aplaee  i  loved  :  and  in  her  soft 
Dissolving  hues  she  paints  thee,  till  a  glow 
Hangs  round  thee,  lovely  even  as  thine  own 
When  snnset  girda  thee  with  *•  golden  zone.” 

f 

Our  opinion  of  the  collection  has  now 
been  sufficiently  expressed ;  and  as  to  her 
bereaved  parents,  it  will  doubtless  be  a 
soothing  memorial  of  their  departed  child, 
(who  really  in  her  own  beautiful  and  af¬ 
fecting  Dirge  in  Autumn^  seems,  by 
anticipation,  to  have  described  her  early 
removal  from  this  vale  of  tears,)  so  we 
heartily  wish  all  success  to  a  publication 
which,  in  his  advocacy  of  it,  does  credit  to 
the  taste  and  credit  of  the  learned  editor ; 
though  perhaps  rather  saucily,  and  doubtless 
much  too  hastily,  we  expressed  what  had 
been  our  secret  misgivings  as  to  his  poeti¬ 
cal  susceptibilities. 


'Dicorxtitx  Art  SociETY.—FcTcral  merf- 
ings  of  this  aociety  have  lately  been  devoted  to 
inquiriea  and  illuatrationa  of  the  properties  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  timber,  with  microscopical  examina¬ 
tions  of  their  structure,  and  the  enects  prodoced 
on  them  by  Pay  nisi  ng. — On  Wednesday,  S8tb 
May,  a  general  consideration  of  **  Geometrical 
figures  as  the  foundation  of  gracefiil  outline,” 
was  commenced ;  and  althou^  this  may  not  be 
strictly  true  as  a  theorem.  It  anbrded  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  recognition  and  development  of  some 
of  the  leading  principles  by  which  tbe  best  works 
of  ornament  are  regulated.  The  varying  fliementa 
of  form  peculiar  to  diflTerent  ejiochs  were  noticed 
and  explained.  It  was  considered  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  anbject  rendered  h  deserving  of 
continued  attention,  and  it  was  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  that  it  should  be  brought  before  th|e  socie- 
tv  monthly  until  fbrther  notice. — On  Wednesday, 
June  lltn,  a  piqier  will  be  read  **On  stainM 
glass and  at  the  meeting  on  the  25th,  tbe  con¬ 
sideration  of  **  Geometrical  figures”  will  be  re¬ 
sumed  by  discussing  **The  |woperties  of  the 
oval.”— Lsl.  Gax. 
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TO  MY  DAUGHTER. 

FBOM  THB  FEBBCH  OF  MOVIIKOB  J— — 

\ 

Mark  you  ron  rirolet  that,  through  the  plain, 
Wiada  like  a  eerpent,  devionetoand  fro, 

In  thousand  turns  as  though  it  left  with  pain 
The  muoh'lored  spring  from  whence  its  waters 
flow. 

All — all  is  rain,  too  certain  in  its  flight. 

What  boot  those  windings?  ’Spite  of  all  delay. 

The  gentle  slope  acts  with  resistless  might. 

And  eTer— ever  pass  its  waves  away. 

So  in  the  course  oflife  our  souls  return. 

Softened  by  pleasant  fknciea  to  the  time 

Of  memory’s  thousand  pictures,  and  we  yearn 
O’er  the  past  gladness  of  our  youthful  prime. 

Alas  !’tis  vain ;  in  rain  mar  we  recall 
The  pleasant  dream,  and  think  with  youth  to 
stoy ; 

Time’s  downward  slope  still  bears  us  with  its  fall. 
And  ever — ever  pass  our  years  away. 

Nature  alone  all  powerful  is  reborn. 

And  every  year  to  youth  returns  again ; 

Each  season  crowns  our  fields  with  waring  corn , 
And  decks  with  fruit  and  flowers  the  verdant 
plain. 

For  me,  an  old  and  withered  plant  amT, 

Nature’s  stern  law  grants  me  no  sebond  birth  : 

My  evanescent  apring  long  since  gone  by 
Is  fled,  and  ne’er  inay  be  renew’d  on  earth. 

Alas !  submitted  to  the  same  decree, 

Louisa,  thus  thy  brightestdays  glide  on  ; 

Bright  for  an  instant  only  will  they  be. 

And  vanish  then,  like  mine,  for  ever  gone. 

Yet  fear  thou  not  that  there  is  nothing  sweet. 
Save  youthful  pleasure,  in  our  course  oflife  ;  ' 

Too*  ofl  the  young  may  envy  that  retreat  i 
The  aged  calmly  find  from  passion’s  strife. , 

Oh,  my  dear  daughter !  from  this  simple  trui  h 
One  ^seon  take,->-enjoy  the  passing  hour 

With  grateful  heart,  but  in  thy  spring  of  youth 
Sow  thou  those  se^  that  may  in'autumn  flower. 

The  present  scarce  a  moment  doth  it  last, 

E’en  as  we  speak  and  call  it  ours  ’tu  gone. 

Borne  on  Time’s  current,  mingled  with  the  past. 
It  melts  and  lives  in  memory  alone. 

Watch  then,  oh  watch !  with  never-ceasing  care. 
O’er  thy  young  heart  and  each  awakening’ 
sense. 

Leave  not  repentance  on  thine  age  to  bear. 

Let  Memory’s  record  tell  of  innocence. 


Happy  are  they  who  o’er  each  bygone  year 
Without  remorse  can  retrospecuve  gaxe. 
And  calmly  view  the  end  of  life’s  career, 
As  we  the  evenings  of  our  loveliest  days. 


THE  TRUST  RECLAIMED. 
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Thr  chieftain  hastened  homeward  from  the  field 
of  battle  strife,  '  ' 

Eager  to  clasp  his  bloomingboys  and  lair  and^uth- 
ful  wife; 

Alas !  his  vassals  welcomed  him  in  accents  fiunt 
and  low,  ...  j  • 

And  his  lady  on  a  couch  reclin’d  in  deep  and  si¬ 
lent  woe. 

*«  What  aileth  th^  sweet  Isabel  ?  hast  thou  no 
smile  or  word 

To  greet  thy  long-expected  lore,  thy  weaned 

warrior  lord  ?”  •  ui  j 

But  ever  as  he  soothed  her  grief  tears  trickled 
from  her  eyes. 

And  mournfully  she  told  her  tale  with  sad  and 
broken  sigbs. 

“  A  potent  ruler  once,”  she  said,  “  committed  to 
my  care 

Two  exquisite  and  precious  gems  of  lustre  nch 
snd  rare ; 

He  bade  me  the  deposit  guard  with  prudence  firm 
and  just. 

Till  summoned  at  a  future  day  to  render  up  my 
trust 

Time  pass’d  away ;  those  dazaling  gems  shonn 
ever  on  my  sight. 

And  daily  they  appear^  to  me  more  beantifiil 
and  bright ; 

My  love  for  them  increased  by  years,  end,  rash 
and  reckless  grown. 

In  fondness  and  forgetfulness  I  deem’d  them  all 
my  own. 

The  rightful  owner  bids  me  now  prepare  my  trust 
to  yield ; 

Alas!  I  may  not  iVom  his  arm  my  cherish’d 
treasure  shield ; 

Yet  may  my  tears  upbraid  the  act  tyrannic  and 
severe 

That  rends  from  my  unwilling  grasp  the  gems  1 
hold  so  dear.” 


POETRT. 
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Tb*  cbiefUin  on  bit  lady  fixed  a  gaze  amaz’d 
and  ttern — 

**  How  batb  tby  tale  destroyed,”  be  sai^  Ibt 
joy  of  my  return  ! 

Can  tbe,  tbe  truthful  Isabel,  the  chosen  my 
heart — 

Can  she  from  honor’s  simple  laws  thus  ii||yan|-  ' 
ly  depart  ? 

Why  were  tby  thoughts  and  wishes  on  tliy  Atll 
possessions  bent  ? 

How  couldst  thou  stake  thy  peace  of  mind  ms 
treasures  only  lent  ? 

Restore  the  |[etn8,  nor  show  thyself,  by  weak 
complaints  of  wrong. 

Unworthy  of  the  noble  trust  reposed  in  thee  so 
long.”  • 

A  look  of  soft  serenity  replaced  the  lady’s  gloom. 

She  gently  led  her  husband  to  a  still  and  dark¬ 
ened  room  f 

There  lay  bis  lor’d  and  lovely  boys  once  strong 
in  beauty’s  pride. 

Each  wrapped  wUmn  a  snowy  shroud,  they  slum- 
herd  side  by  side. 

The  father  gazed  upon  the  dead — tbe  warrior’s 
heart  grew  weak ; 

Sobbing  in  hitter  agony,  he  viuoly  strove  to 
speak — 

“See  here,”  his  trembling  lady  cried,  "  the  loss 
X  fear’d  to  tell ; 

Th  Me  are  the  dear  intrusted  gems  1  valued  but 
too  well* 

I  knew  the  wise  and  gracious  God,  who  rules 
o'er  hwnan  ties. 

Had  to  my  charge  these  boys  consign'd  to  train 
tkcnt  for  the  skies ; 

I  knew  them  fitted  to  depart,  and  yet  in  wayward 
pain 

I  murmur’d  that  the  mighty  Lord  bad  claim’d  his 
own  again. 

Now  1  repent  me  of  my  fault — I  bow  to  Heaven’s 
decree.” 

Tbe  chieftain  paused,  then  by  her  side  be  prayed 
on  bended  knee ; 

That  prayer  an  answer  from  the  Lord  of  peace 
and  tpercv  woo : 

In  meek  and  tranquil  fkith  they  said — **  The  will 
of  God  be  done.” 

Years  now  have  pass’d,  bright  children  smile 
..around  their  happy  hearth, 

Yet  h^d  ths^  with  a  loosen’d  hand  these  fleeting 
tiea  of  earth. 

And  view  the  treasnrea  of  their  house  as  blessings 
lent,  not  given, 

Erer  pfrepiwed  (o  yield  the  charge  they  bold  in 
trust  for  Heaven. 


THE  HALF-HOLIDAY. 

mt  MRS.  ainv. 

Yes,  ye  era  free,  the  ields  and  bowers 
fj^k  gaily  in  this  summer  weather— 
Tsee  to  dejoy  some  merry  hoars 
Of  harmless  liberty  together— 


Mounting  the  green  and  breezy  hill, 

There  to  pursue  your  playful  gambols. 

Or  wandering  to  the  ivied  mill. 

That  sweetest  of  all  summer  rambles. 

"Rs  eve,  and  now  by  yonder  brook, 
Ifomeward  I  mark  ye  swiftly  wending. 
None  wear  a  sad  and  troubled  look 
Because  the  day’s  glad  sports  are  ending  ; 
To  study  ye  shall  turn  again. 

Refresh’d  and  cheer’d  by  healthful  leisue, 
And  shall  by  diligence  obtain 
A  passport  to  fresh  hours  of  pleasure. 

Alas  !  when  in  the  school  of  life 
We  find  in  after  years  employment. 

And  from  its  path  of  busy  strife 

Snatch  a  snort  season  of  enjoyment. 

We  hope  “  firee  nature’s  grace^’  to  share. 

We  hope  to  break  the  chains  that  bind  ue- 
But  no,  in  spots  most  bright,  most  fair 
We  drag  our  fetters  still  behind  ua. 

Our  weary  labors  we  resume, 

But  cannot  bend  to  the  transition. 
Thoughts  of  streams  and  trees  in  bloom 
Flit  round  us  like  a  mocking  vision. 

•  We  lack  the  light  elastic  mind 

That  varies  with  quick  alternation 
From  flowery  fields  to  scenes  confined. 

From  care  to  mirthful  recreation. 

Ah,  me!  tbe  longer  that  we  live. 

Suite  of  our  boasted  sense  and  reason. 

The  more  we  feel  that  years  can  give 
No  joy  like  youth’s  unclouded  season, 
When  actively  we  toil’d  to  earn 

Freedom  to  range  ’mid  natnre’s  beauties. 
Yet  could  from  pleasures  promptly  turn 
Whenever  summon’d  back  to  duties. 


TERESA  MILANOLLO. 

nr  THZ  AUTHOR  OT  *  PLIOHTZD  TROTH.* 

Hush'd  is  the  orchestra’s  harmonious  din, 

Save  one  long — earnest— thrilling  note  rung 
out — 

The  pause  of  Genius  ere  that  it  bemn 
Its  awful  mission  ! — ’Tis  decreed.  Without 
Or  fear  or  fkiter,  onward  sweeps  theetrain 
In  conscious  might.  Ana  ndw  it  proudly 
bumeth 

With  lofty  thoughts  that  all  lefi  high,  disdain — 
And  now  unto  rapt  Extasicit  turnatb— r 
Now  melts  to  tsars,  and  chastening  aB  siM|BKb 
In  earthly  passion,  pensive  grows  and 
Anon  serene  and  ealm^«-the  Second  Birth 
Of  Genius— reverential  then  and  Holy  !— 
Thus  running,  of  Mind  militant,  the  raee, 

And  in  its  trials  trinasphing,  until 
Proved  and  found  fiuthful,  it  doth  wing  apace 
Towards  tbe  eternal  summit  of  that  Hill 
Where  Song’s  supreme,  and  ’mid  the  ethereal 
Quires 

Of  prophesying  Seraphs  who  proclaim 
A  Glory  to  be  canonized — expires. 

To  instant  rise  again  to  Life  and  Fanm  !— 
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And  who  hath  rung  this  itrain,  and  won  this 
crown, 

Who  may  it  be,  the  Bard,  of  whom  this  lay 
Is  Wpe  and  voice,  and  who  is  thus  sent  down 
To  teach  Man  how  to  joy  and  weep  and 
pray  ?— 

Behold  !  ’Tis  even  she — the  Maiden  Child 
With  Italy’s  gold  olive  in  her  cheek. 

And  ebon  ray  in  hair  and  eye ;  the  mild 
Yet  not  withal  less  resolute  Girl,  than  meek. 
Who  stands  before  yon  clasping  in  one  hand 
A  little  homely  instrument  laid  in  her  breast. 
Whilst  in  the  other  one,  a  wizard  wand 
Ruling  its  chords,  ^rom  that  soft  place  of  rest 
Draws  forth  a  stream  of  sweet  and  noble  thought 
So  thrilling,  we  know  not  the  which  it  be, 
Anguish  or  joy,  it  hath  within  os  wrought. 

The  Rapture  heaves  in  such  lost  agony 
Of  tears  and  sighing^-only  to  surcease 

When  that  the  soaring  Theme  upborne  above 
Earth’s  yearnings,  swells  into  a  hymn  of  peace 
And  praise,  and  piety,  and  blessed  love, 

And  Life  Immortal ! — Oh  the  gift,  the  gift 
Of  such  rare  Facul^  divine !  Avaunt, 

Ye  sordid  Artisans  or  sound,  that  lift 
No  soul,  on>**  lap  it  in  Elysium”^!  Haunt 
No  Hall  of  Poet  Harmony  !  Your  sleight 
And  conjury  of  hand’s  all  vanity 
And  vexation  !  Ye’ve  no  Faith.  No,  none.  The 
Light 

Is  Darknesa  in  ye  !  Fallen  Humanity 
Needs  higher,  holier  Teachers !  Stand  aloof — 
Whilst  our  young  Prophetess  and  PaUon  Saint, 
Our  second  St.  Cecilia,  mom  the  roof 
Of  Poesy’s  high  Heaven  descends  to  paint 
'  In  revelations  lyrical — alone 

Interpretation  meet  of  things  suMmal — 

The  glories  that  encompass  that  Sky>Throne, 

Its  majesty,'imd  might,  and  love,  and  truth 
Eternal ! 


POETRY. 


BIRTH-DAY  RECOLLECTIONS. 


IT  ROBZBT  OlLriLLAH. 


Oh  !  for  the  songs  of  other  years. 

When  life  and  joy  were  young ; 

When  nought  but  gladsome  tales  were  told. 

Or  mirthful  smains  were  sung  ! 

When  birth-day  **  healths,”  wiUi  welcomes  high 
Were  given  with  cheerral  brow ! 

Our  cups,  alas  !  in  silence  pass — 

We’ve  nought  but  **  memories”  now ! 


And 


nd  our  little  social  board 
Widpiphn  that  watchful  eye — 

One  wbb,  though  knit  to  us  on  earth. 

Yet  raised  onr  hopes  on  hich  ! 

She  who  in  childhood’s  helpiM  days 
Around  onr  couch  did  bow — 

A  mother’s  name — no  more  gives  &me — 
We’ve  nought  but  “  memories”  now ! 


Oft  in  the  stormy  sea  of  life. 


Onr  bark,  by  tempest  driven. 
Full  dashing  on  the  shoals  of  fate 


With  cords  aad  canvass  riven. 


A  mother’s  love,  a  mother’s  look. 

Like  angel  at  the  prow. 

Would  cheer  us  to  tne  haven  of  health— 
We’ve  nought  but  **  memories”  now  ! 


Youth’s  dajrs  are  fled,  and  in  their  stead 
Come  sorrow,  grief,  and  tears  ; 

And  for  the  sunny  morns  of  song 
We  number  heavy  years  ! 

Fond  friends  are  gone,  and  we  alone 
Most  ’neath  affliction  bow — 

Time  was  when  we  gave  happy  healths- 
We’ve  nought  but  **  memories”  now  ! 


A  STRANGER  MINSTREL— A  POEM. 


■T  S.  T  COLXRIDOB. 


Net  pabliithfd  in  any  edition  orkta  Work* — Written  to  Mis. 
kobinaea  a  few  daja  before  ber  death. 


As  late  on  Skiddaw  mount  I  lay  supine 
Midway  the  ascent,  in  that  repose  divine 
When  the  soul,  centered  in  the  heart’s  recess. 
Hath  quafied  its  fill  of  Nature’s  loveliness. 

Yet  still  beside  the  fountain’s  marge  will  st^* 
And  fain  would  thirst  again,  again  to  quaff; 
Then  when  the  tear,  slow  travelling  on  its  way, 
Fills  up  the  wrinkle  of  a  silent  laugh ; 

In  that  sweet  mood  of  sad  and  humorous  thought, 
A  form  within  mo  rose,  within  me  wrought 
With  such  strong  magic,  that  I  cried  aloud. 

Thou  ancient  Skiddaw  !  by  thy  helm  of  cloud. 
And  by  thy  many-colored  chasms  so  deep. 

And  by  their  shadows  that  forever  sleep— 

By  yon  small  fluky  mists  that  love  to  creep 
Along  the  edges  of  those  spots  of  light, 

Those  sunshine  islands  on  thy  smooth  gree 
height — 

And  by  yon  shepherds  with  their  sheep. 

And  dogs  and  boys,  a  gladsome  crowd 
That  rush  even  now  with  clamor  loud 
Sudden  from  forth  thy  topmost  cloud— 

And  W  this  laugh,  and  by  this  tear, 

I  would,  old  Skiddaw  !  she  were  here  ! 

A  lady  of  sweet  song  is  she— 

Her  soft  blue  eye  was  made  for  thee ! 

Oh,  ancient  Skiddaw  !  by  this  tear 
I  would,  1  would,  that  she  were  here !” 


Then  ancient  Skiddaw,  stern  and  proud. 
In  sullen  majesty  replying. 

Thus  spake  ftom  out  his  helm  of  cloud— 
fHis  voice  was  like  an  echo  dying !) 
**She  dwells,  belike,  by  scenes  more  fair. 
And  scorns  a  mount  so  bleak  and  bare  !” 

I  only  sighed  when  this  I  heard. 

Such  mournful  thoughts  within  me  stirred 
That  all  ray  heart  was  faint  and  weak. 

So  sorely  was  I  troubled  ! 

No  laughter  wrinkled  now  my  cheek. 

But  oh !  the  tears  were  doubled. 


But  ancient  Skiddaw,  green  and  high. 
Heard  and  understood  my  sigh ; 

And  now,  in  tones  less  stem  and  rude. 

As  if  he  wished  to  end  die  feud. 

Spake  he,  the  [Mond  response  renewing— 
(ffis  voice  vras  like  a  monarch  wooteg !)- 
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**Nay  but  thou  dont  not  know  her  might — 
Toe  pinions  of  her  soul  how  strong ! 

But  many  a  stranger  in  my  height 
Hath  sung  to  me  her  mugic  song, 
Sending  lortli  his  ecstacy 
In  her  divinest  pieludy. 

And  hence  1  know  her  soul  is  free— 

She  is  where’er  she  wills  to  be. 
Unlettered  by  mortality ! 

Now  to  the  *  haunted  Mach*  can  fly, 

Beside  the  threshold  scourged  with  wares  ; 
Now  to  the  maniac  while  he  raves, 

*  Pale  moon  !  thou  epeetre  of  the  skiff 
No  wind  that  hurries  o'er  my  height 
Can  travel  with  so  swift  a  flight.  ' 

1  too,  roethinks,  might  merit 
The  presence  of  her  spirit ! 

To  me,  too,  might  belong 
The  honor  of  her  song. 

And  witching  melody 
Which  most  resembles  me. 

Soft,  various,  and  sublime. 

Exempt  from  wrongs  of  Time !" 

Thus  spake  the  mighty  mount,  and  I 
Made  answer  with  a  decp«drawn  sigh — 
Thou  ancient  Skid  da  w,  by  this  tear, 

I  would,  I  would,  that  she  were  here  V* 


CHARLTON. 

**  More  itis,  sod  fbllar,  His  we  wool  TeMUftem. 

Thus  standhig  on  a  mound  of  graves. 

To  look  out  on  the  living  world. 

That  in  this  vernal  sunshine  waves — 

On  ships  with  their  brosd  sails  unfurled, 

(Large  vehicles  of  merchandise. 

Crowding  the  all  too  narrow  stream,) 

That  back  upon  the  steadfast  eyes. 

From  their  far^winding  progress,  gleam 
Like  white-winged  birds,  before  the  son, — 

Who  would  toe  story  of  these  tombs. 

Like  a  mere  thoughtless  coward,  shun  ? 

The  heart  of  every  uee  that  blooms. 

In  this  its  hour  of  gladness,  saith 

**  Lifii  must  be  something  more  than  breath.” 

For  man,  who  can  identify 
Himself  with  what  can  never  die. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  death. 

Beauty  and  love,  with  outstretched  arms, 

And  eyes  more  lustrous  by  the  light 
Of  kindiM  hearts  and  ripened  charms. 

Still  in  their  old  embrace  unite. 

And  all  that  wintry  thoughts  congeal 
Beneath  spring's  passion  will  relax — 

As  a  proud  heart,  beneath  the  seal 
Of  sovereign  love  becomes  like  wax 
Longer  than  graves  shall  keep  alive 
Tm  Aiding  memory  of  the  dead. 

And  long  as  earth  shml  be  a  hive 
Of  indiistry,  and  flowen,  outspread 
Tbereen  by  Ood’s  impartial  hand, 

Shall,  with  their  honeyed  voice,  breathe  peace 
tltfonghout  the  land. 


[Anourr. 

Why,  then,  should  graves  beget  more  gloom 
Than  this  old  mansion  in  the  rear 
Death  must  have  been  in  every  room 
Of  its  magnificence,  and  fear 
Of  death  be  stronger  there  than  here. 

And  yet  it  speaks  of  life  alone — 

Of  life  in  the  potential  mood — 

As  if  its  walls  were  little  prone 
To  thoughts  of  common  brotherhood 
With  any  cottage  built  of  clay. 

But  wherefbre  linger  here?  The  pink 
Of  May  upon  the  apple-tree 
Stands  on  annihilation's  brink ; 

And  in  the  distance  I  can  see. 

Bursting  and  bleaching  in  the  sun, 

Large  sheets  of  it — where  with  loud  voice. 
And  thoughts,  perchance,  of  unfledged  young, 
Secure,  the  blackbird  doth  rejoice  i 
While  various  notes  of  softer  song— 
Like.neotling  love  retired  to  rest 
With  gladness  in  its  heart  so  strong 
That  it  will  overflow  its  neat — 

Are  up  from  hedge  and  thicket  flung. 

Yet  1  still  graap  the  iron-rail. 

As  if  from  graves  |  could  not  flee. 

And  watch  the  river’s  onward  trail 
From  London  to  the  other  sea. 

Bi  igbt  Thames  !  amidst  much  wo  and  weal 
Thou  windest  onward,  ever  bright. 

Beneath  the  heavy-laden  keel. 

And  the  gay  skiflT  that  dances  light. 

With  beauty  sitting  in  its  bow. 

The  river  of  the  world  art  thou. 

And  thou  shalt  ever  wind 
Fertile  and  free  and  bright  as  now. 

Through  solitudes  and  cities  ebb, 

A  thread  of  gold  with  the  dark  web 
Of  the  world’s  history  twined. 

L.  D. 


HOPE. 

rnOM  TBK  OKRMAir  or  schillxr. 

Mak  ever  talks,  and  man  ever  dreams 
Of  better  days  ^at  are  yet  to  be ; 

After  golden  goal,  that  distant  gleams, 

‘Running  and  racing  untiringly. 

The  world  may  grow  old  and  young  as  it  will. 
But  the  Hope  of  man  is  Improvement  still ! 

Hope  bears  him  into  life  in  her  arms. 

She  flutters  around  the  boy’s  young  bloom; 
Youth’s  ardent  soul  with  her  magic  warms. 

Nor  e’en  with  a|e  doth  herself  entomb; 

For  ends  man  hia  weary  course  at  the  grave ; 
There  plants  be— Hope,  o’er  his  ashes  to  wave. 

And  O !  ’tb  no  vain  delusive  show. 

No  Inrth  in  the  fool’s  doll  brain  begot ; 

In  the  heart  it  speaks,  that  all  may  know 
We  are  bom  to  prove  a  better  lot ; 

And  what  speaks  that  inward  voice  believe^ 
For  the  hoping  soul ’t  will  not  deceive. 

C.  R.  L. 


FOITRT. 
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SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


FaBircH  AvTiquABi  AB  IvTBLLiaBiicB. — An  in-  of  the  Trenoillee ;  a  porcupine  crowned ;  and  the 
tereeting  report  was  addressed  not  long  since  to  escutcheon  of  France.  Tne  letter  A,  the  moa- 
the  Comity  Historique  on  the  mediwval  mono-  ogram  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  occurs  between  twe 
ments  of  Burgundy.  Among  other  points  noticed  ermine  tails,  snd  the  letter  L,  with  a  crown  upon 
was,  tbe  condidon  of  the  wells  of  Beaune,  some  it,  being  the  monogram  of  the  king,  her  consort, 
of  the  most  perfect  remains  of  the  middle  ages  in  On  the  outside  of  the  great  gateway  are  three 
the  east  of  France.  The  circuit  of  the  wells  round  cordons  in  stone,  placed  aboee  each  other ;  the 
the  town  is  nearly  complete,  and  the  effect  of  lower  one  bears  66  wheels  of  the  Tremoilles,  the 
these  eenerable  ramparts  is  exceedingly  good  ;  middle  one  29  porcupines,  and  the  upper  one  25 
nevertheless,  the  town-council  of  the  place  would  crowned  L’s.  Various  other  bearings  and  en- 
willingly  pull  them  all  down,  not  because  they  richments  occur  at  other  spots. — Lit.  Uaz. 
are  in  the  way,  but  merely  because  they  do  not 

consider  them  to  be  of  any  use  :  and  were  it  not  Cabdibal  Fxsch’s  Pictubx  Bale  has  term!- 
for  the  ditch  of  the  town  having  been  turned  in-  nated  at  Rome.  Among  ^  the  latest  ekt^-d'mHvres 
to  gardens,  and  become  the  property  of  numerous  mentioned  by  Galignani^  were  a  pair  of  fites 
individuals,  who  would  be  sufferersbv  the  demo-  ekampitru  by  Watteau,  which  brought  28,!^f.; 
lition,  this  work  of  Vandalism  would  have  been  a  battle-piece  ^  Wonvermans,  25,4^f.  ;  Christ 
long  since  accomplished.  Not  one,  however,  of  erownsd  rntk  Tkoms^  Teniers,  also  25,41iKf.  ;  Jo- 
the  ancient  gateways  of  the  town  has  been  left  eoi’s  Journsy^  by  A  Vsndevelde  (with  a^ve 
untouched.  The  gateway  of  the  castle,  built  in  sixty  animals),  50,840f. ;  The  Prsyer  of  Love,  by 
1592,  by  the  father  of  Louis  de  la  Tremoille,  was  Greuse,  34,7OTf  j  both  bought  by  Lord  Hertford  ; 
pulled  down  in  1829,  and  replaced  by  a  barrier  an  early  Raphael,  The  Crueijixiomy  66,490f. 
fn  wood  :  another  has  also  been  lately  destroyed,  bought  by  Prince  Canino ;  St.  John  Preaekingy  a 
One  of  the  curtains  was  recently  threatened  with  remarkable  Rembrant,  75,320f ,  also  secured  by 
demolition  in  order  that  a  new  gateway  might  be  the  Prince.  ^  Many  others  brought  from  5000  to 
built,  and  the  old  one  of  St.  Martin  removed.  10,000f. — lil.  Oax, 
l^he  major  pert  of  the  walls  are  of  the  11th  cen¬ 
tury,  but  they  were  much  repaired,  at  the  end  of  Bbitisb  Associatiob. — The  meeting  of  the 

the  14th,  by  Philip  the  Bold.  T  wo  of  the  towers  British  Association  at  Cambridge  is  likely  to 
•which  still  remsin  are  of  the  12tb  century.  They  prove  of  more  than  usual  interest,  from  the  num- 
are  round,  and  have  narrow  loopholes,  with  coni-  ber  of  distinguished  scientiff  c  foreigners  expected, 
cal  roofs;  two  other  towers  lar^  and  round,  five  Prof.  Strove  of  Dorpat,  Professors  Dove,  Kreil, 
pentagonal  bastions,  and  six  spherical  curtains,  Kupfer,  and  others,  will  be  present  at  the  mag- 
are  of  the  time  of  Louis  XII.,  built .  by  La  Tre-  netic  congress  which  forms  the  prominent  feature 
moille,  and  having  the  stones  of  tLeir  faces  cut  of  the  proceedings  this  year.  Prof.Toggi  of  Pisa, 
into  diamond-shaped  projections.  All  the  cur-  Prof.  Ixhonbein  of  Bssel,  and  Sir  Robert  Schom- 
tains  of  the  castle  are  cot  into  diamond-shaped  borgk,  have  also  expressed  their  intention  of  at- 
projeetions  of  the  name  kind,  and  the  care  .which  tending  the'  meeting ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  M. 
the  engineers  of  that  date  took  to  ornament  their  ^etelet.  Prof.  Agassiz,  dte.,  will  be  able  to  be 
military  constructions  is  worthy  of  note.  The  there.  The  arrangements  at  Cambridge  include 
fashion  of  so  doing,  as  in  the  present  inatanee,  a  very  extenave  and  convenient  modm-roem,  in 
might  have  been  introduced  by  La  Tremoille  which  works  of  art  of  all  kinds,  and  mechanical 
-f  romitaly,  where  he  had  conqnerM  the  Milaneee.  and  other  inventions,  will  be  exhibited  to  great 
On  the  bottresaes  of  the  castle-gateway  are  sdll  advantage.  We  would  recommend  all  who  in¬ 
to  be  seen  armorial  bearings,  such  aa  Uie  wheel'  tend  sending  models  and  other  works  of  art  to 


commanicate  their  intentions  to  the  local  secreta* 
ries  without  delay. — The  proMr  anthorities  have 
granted  the  ose  of  the  new  Fitzwilliam  Museum 
to  the  Association. — Ldt.  Gat. 

Grbbk  Slats  :  ScnLrruas. — A  very  fine  fe¬ 
male  figure  under  this  title,  executed  by  Powers, 
an  American  artist  at  Florence,  has  fbr  the  last 
fortnicht  been  exhibited  at  Messrs.  Graves  and 
Co.  It^  b  a  eharminc  work,  and  reflects  high 
honor  on  the  artist.  The  form  is  node,  as  if  ex¬ 
posed  to  view  in  the  slave-market ;  and  there  b 
a  sweet  natural  sense  of  shame  both  in  the  coun¬ 
tenance  and  attitude.  The  bead  b  altogether 
good,  and  well  poised,  with  an  averted  'look  on 
the  neck  and  cbOat.  The  bosom  b  youthfiil,  but 
full,  and  the  whole  of  the  body  and  nmbs  admira- ' 
bly  modelled.  The  back  is  particularly  beautifiil ; 
but  indeed  there  is  hardly  any  point  of  vbion 
where  a  defect  or  blemish  of  outline  can  be  de¬ 
tected.  Where  the  muscle  above  the  mamm» 
retires,  below  the  right  shoulder,  there  is  the 
slightest  appearance  which,  we  could  hypercriti- 
cally  say,  was  not  to  our  taste.  We  must,  how¬ 
ever,  declare  our  decided  objection  to  the  chain 
between  the  manacled  wrists.  If  a  sculptor  can¬ 
not  express  his  idea  or  convey  his  meaning  with¬ 
out  an  accessory  of  this  kind,  he  fails  in  the  high¬ 
est  elevation  or  his  art :  hb  design  b  imperfect. 
The  chain  is  in  itself  contrary  to  historical  truth, 
and  ought  assuredly  to  be  taken  away. — Lit.  Qax. 

Tbs  Rxt.  E.  Sidnxt  *  Os  trx  Elxcteicitt 
or  Plasts  in  the  several  stages  of  their  develop¬ 
ment.* — At  the  commencement  and  at  each  di- 
vbion  of  thb  communication,  Mr.  Sidney  dwelt 
on  bis  desire  to  be  considered,  not  as  the 
promn^ator  of  any  theory  on  the  influence  of 
electrieity  on  vegetable  growth,  but  as  the 
cautious  observer  of  important  apd  instructive 
Acts.  The  following  six  propositions  were  main¬ 
tained  : — First,  Eleetridiy  appemrs  to  exercise  an 
it^heenee  on  growing  plants.  After  noticing  the 
experiments  of  Maimbray,  Nollett,  Bertholon, 
Davy  and  others,  Mr.  Sidney  mentioned  that  he 
bad  himself  accelerated  the  growth  of  a  hyacinth  | 
in  the  common  glass  jar  by  giving  it  roarks,  on 
alternate  days,  mm  the  machine,  ^condly, ' 
Fluids  contain^  in  vegetable  tissues  assess  a  high 
condswting  etiern,  as  compared  wiw  the  ordinary 
substances  found  on  the  earth's  surface.  In  con¬ 
firmation  thb  several  experimenb  were  shown, 
to  prove  the  conducting  energy  of  vegetable 
points.  The  foct  was  also  stated,  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  give  an  electric  shock  to  more  than  one 
at  each  extremityj>f  a  circle  of  persons  standing 
on  a  grass-plat.  Thb  the  operator  easily  did  when 
they  transfened  themselves  to  a  gravel-u>alk. 
In  roe  fbrmer  instance,  the  current  went  across 
the  msss,  instead  of  bein^  carried  firom  one  hu¬ 
man  body  to  another.  A  jar,  of  forty-six  square 
inches  orooated  surfkee,  was  discharged  by  a  blade 
of  grass  in  litde  more  than  four  minutM  of  time, 
whWeaa  it  required  three  times  that  period  to 
prodooa  the  same  effect  by  means  of  a  metallic 
needle.  Mr.  Sidney  said,  however,  that  prob¬ 
ably  the  blade  or  grass  bad  many  points. 
Mr.  Mdney  abo  showed  a  drawing|of  Mr. 
Weekes*s  Electrosoope  with  vegetable  polnto, 
which  Mr.  Weekes  prefers  to  any  artificial 
ones  he  has  yet  triedT  in  the  open  air  during 
the  paswge  of  a  cloud.  Thbdly,  Tiers  are  m- 
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dications  of  adaptation  to  electrical  influences  in 
the  differences  ojform  of  parts  qf  plants  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  their  development.  Thus  the 
moistened  germ  of  a  vegetating  seed  becomes  a 
good  conductor.  The  ascendinjg  and  descending 
portions  are,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  pointed. 
Plants  designed  for  a  rapid  growth  have  generally 
a  strong  pubescence.  Those  destined  to  meet 
the  vanations  of  the  seasons  have  often  thorns  or 
prickles.  As  surface  becomes  needed  for  other 
purposes,  the  pointed  b  changed  to  the  expansive 
form  of  the  vecetahle  organ.  As  the  period  of 
fruiting  approaches,  it  seems  desirable  that  elec¬ 
tricity  should  he  cjuried  off.  Hence  the  hairs, 
dec.  rail  off  or  dry  away.  The  apparent  excep¬ 
tion  b  that  of  pappi,  which  have  a  special  office 
for  conveyance  of  seeds.  Gardeners  put  me¬ 
tallic  hoops  over  fruiting  melons,  which  tends  to 
take  off  electricity  and  shade  them.  Fourthly, 
Mr.  Sidney  inquired.  Whether  there  are  not  natu¬ 
ral  phenomena  tending  to  eonflrm  these  views  f 
Vines  and  bops  are  said  to  grow  rapidly  during 
and  after  a  thunderstorm,  and  peas  to  pod  after  a 
tempest.  As  to  hops,  these  effects  may  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  destruction  of  aphides,  &c.  by  the 
licbtuing :  but  as  these  animals  are  tenacious  of 
lif^  the  storm  which  destroyed  the'  parasitic  in¬ 
sect  would,  probably  also,  kill  the  ^plant  which 
fed  it.  Again,  it  is  observed  that  there  are  no 
plants  wherever  simooms,  whbh  appear  to  result 
from  a  hif hly  electrical  state,  ot  the  atmosphere, 
occur.  Mr.  Bi^done’s  observatioB  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  electricity  in  the  aftnospbere  of  Mount 
Etna,  in  places  where  vegetation  was  absent,  and 
its  deficiency  wherever  vegetaUon  luxurbted, 
also  indicated  the  influence  of  plants  in  dbtribut- 
ing  atmospheric  electricity.  This  was  illustrated 
by  an  experiment  with  a  cone  of  chalk,  with  a 
piece  of  moss  on  one  part.  The  part  without  the 
moss  brought  near  the  machine  only  slightly  af> 
fected  the  electrometer.  The  moss  carried  off 
the  electricity  entirely.  Fifthly,  Mr.  Sidney  sug¬ 
gested  the  inquiry.  Whether,  tie  forms  and  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  of  certain  species  of  pumts 
did  not  indicate  design  with  reference  to  thetr  elec¬ 
trical  properties  and  uses.  The  prevalence  of  the 
fir  tribes  in  high  latitudes  was  noted.  These 
trees  are  characterised  by  their  needle  shaped 
foliage,  and  it  was  argued  that  the  conducting 
power,  with  which  this  form  invested  them, 
might  modify  dryness  and  cold,  and  aid  in  the 
precipitation  of  snow.  Mr.  Sidney  concluded  by 
suggesting  modes  of  applmng  eUetriiity  to  vractical 
agrteuUure  and  horticulture.  First,  wUk  regard 
to  the  free  deetrieity  in  the  atmosphere.  Having 
mentioned  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Foster  of  Fin- 
brassie,  on  growing  crops,  Mir.  Sidney  described 
modifications  of  this  arrangement  made  by  Prof. 
E.  Solly,  in  bb  experiments  at  the  UorticultBral 
Garden,  and  by  himself.  The  latter  consist  of 
wires  suspended  over  the  growing  crop  from  other 
wires  which  are  kept  parallel  to  the  hmrison  by 
being  festened  to  insulated  rods.  Secondly,  Elec¬ 
tricity  artiflcially  generated  by  the  voitaec  pile. 
Mr.  mdney  has  ^nd  that  potatoes,  mustard  and 
dress,  cinerarias,  fhehsias  and  other  plants,  have 
their  development,  and,  in  some  instances,  tbeb 
prodneflveneas,  increas^  by  being  made  to  grow 
Detween  a  copper  and  a  zinc  plate  connected  by  a 
conducting  wire  j  while  on  the  other  hand,  gera¬ 
niums  ana  balsams  are  destroyed  by  the  same  in¬ 
fluence.  Mr.  Sidney  at  present  believes  that  the 
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appliestion  of el«etrioitj  to  ▼ofoublejrowth  may 
be  made  aTaiiablo  in  horticolturo.  The  quaation 
aa  to  agricoltare  majr  be  decided  when  more  ex- 
perinaenta  are  tried:  and  the  philoaophy  of  the  ax* 
perimenta  fully  determined. — AthsMum. 


*Oa  RuaiiA  avd  tbs  Uxal  MonmrAiva.' — 
Mr.  Murchiaon  commenced  by  annonncing,  that 
the  chief  purpoee  of  hie  oommunioation  to  the 
Royal  Inatitntion,  waa  to  call  attention  to  aome 
ofthoae  eaaential  pointa  of  paleozoic  claaaifioa* 
tion  which  he  had  taken  .tn  actire  part  In  eetab* 
liabiiu  in  the  Bridah  lalea,  and  which,  with  the 
aid  or  hia  aaaooiatea,  M.  de  Vemeuil  and  Connt 
Keyaerling ,  he  had  for  the  laat  few  yeara  endear* 
ored  to  apply  to  the  great  maaa  of  Eaatem  Bnrope 
and  the  adjacent  parta  of  Aaia— coantriea  which  j 
hitherto  had  not  been  geologically  illuatrated. 
He  exhibited  a  very  large  Mological  map  of 
Northern  Europe,  including  the  raat  area  bound* 
ed  by  a  line  firom  Scandinaria  to  the  Timan  range 
^a  tract  hitherto  unexplored)  on  the  north,  and 
rrom  the  weatern  ahore  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
eaatem  ahore  of  the  Lake  Aral  (including  the 
Caueaaua  and  Arafat)  on  the  aoath.  In  the 
northern  pordon  of  thia  great  remon,  the  palasoxo* 
10  aeriea  u  .^pioualy  and  completely  developed ; 
and  each  Mdimentary  ayatem  b  apecially  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  came  groupa  of  org^ie  remaina  aa 
in  Western  Europe.  Theae  depoaita  offer,  how¬ 
ever,  the  great  and*  leading  diadncdon,  that 
throughout  dbe  whole  baain  of  Ruaaiain  Eurbpe, 
they  nave  been  exempted  ^m  tboae  intmaions  of 
eruptive  rocka  wich  ao  diveieify  them  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Isl^  France  and  Cbrmany,  and  are  therefore 
to  be  viewed  as  large  unruffled  pages  in  the  book 
of  Nature,  which  are  singularly  instrucdve.  Mr. 
Murchison  then  proceeded  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
analo|pea  of  the  uifferent  palsBOSoic  systems,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  Silurian,  which  he  established 
by  his  own  reaearches  in  the  British  Isles,  and 
which  waa  now  proved  universally  (whether  here, 
or  in  America,  or  Russia,)  to  be  the  oldest  format 
tion  eontmininf  orgmnie  remmiss. 

].  7%o  Siiurinn  Sjfstom. — ^Tb^  the  lowest 
great  natural  group,  is  divided  in  Russia  and 
Scandinavia  into  two  great  subditisions.  Lower 
and  Upper.  The  former  of  these  occupies  the 
mainlands  of  the  Ruaaian  provinces  of  8t.  Peters- 
burgh  and  Esthonia,  and  considerable  tracts  in 
Sweden  and  Norway, — the  latter  being  chiefly 
developed  in  the  Baltic  isles  of  Gothland,  Oesel, 
Dago,  dbc.,  thus  constituting  a  vast  area,  nearly 
as  jarge  (when  all  the  fragments  are  united)  as 
the  British  Isles.  In  our  own  country,  it  has 
been  found  difficult  to  obtain  clear  evidence  of 
the  super-position  of  the  lowest  Silurian  strata  to 
those  which  preceded  them;  and  the  value  of 
the  Scandinavian  sections  consists  in  their  aflbrd- 
ing  undeniable  proofk  particularly  along  the  shores 
of  the  great  Lake  Wetterm,  of  the  very  inferior 
stram,  charged  with  fbcoids  only,  reposing  on 
gneiss  and  granitic  gneisa,  out  of  the  materiala  of 
which  those  lowest  Silurum  rocks  have  there 
been  formed.  Terming  the  rocka,  which  are  in¬ 
ferior  to  all  traces  of  animal  lifo, «« Azoic,**  Mr. 
Murchison  then  nve  a  rapid  sfcefeh  of  the  chief 
chmeters  of  ea^  subdivision  of  the  ascending 
series.  ^  Passing  op  from  the  lower  sands  and 
shales,  in  which  fbcoids  only  are  traceable  be  di¬ 
rected  attention  to  the  singular  small  Iwaohiopod, 
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the  Ungolite  or  Obolns,  which  is  almost  the  sole 
occupant  of  the  grit  or  sandstone  which  b  found 
in  the  next  ascending  stratum,  and  b  associated 
at  iatervab  with  a  very  rare  species  of  Orbicnla, 
which  Mr.  Murchbon  and  his  associates  have 
named  xftet  the  dbtingnbbed  and  veteran  leader 
of  Geology  on  the  Condnenf,  O.  BuekU.  In  the 
following  staze,  which  b  a  limeatone,  are  found 
a  mnldtudeof  Trilobities,  including  (though  rare¬ 
ly)  the  Asopl^  BuekU  and  AsomhM  tymmsu,  so 
well  known  in  Silnria  and  Wales,  together  with 
Orthidw,  Orthoceradtes,  and  a  vary  reraarimble 
family  of  Crinoids,  which,  from  theb  round  forms, 
have  been  termed  Bphwronites,  and  Echino-en- 
crinites ;  but  which  M.  von  Buch  has  reeently 
termed  Cysddsw,  dividing  them  into  several  gen¬ 
era  and  species,  and  showing  that  they  never 
vrere  provided  with  arms.  Aa  to  the  Upper  Silu¬ 
rian  of  the  Baltic  blends  and  the  Bay  or  Crbda- 
nia,  of  100  specimens  of  fbssib  there  dboovered, 
70  or  80  are  identical  with  those  of  Dudl^  and 
Wenloek.  In  Norway  aa  in  Britain,  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Bllurian  are  divided  by  a  sin^  tend 
of  limestone,  which  is  characterized  by  the  same 
fossil,  Peatmnsnu  ohlompu^  in  both  oountiiee, 
and  even  in  North  America. 

3.  (Hd  Red  Sandstone^  hr  Dmoninn  System.--^ 
This  deposit  occupies  an  enormous  region  in 
Russia,  and,  suceaeding  to  the  Silurian,  ranges 
for  upwards  of  900  miles,  fVom  Lithuania  On  the 
south-west  to  the  White  Sea  on  the  north-east, 
and  in  another  parallel  for  nearly  a  similar  dis¬ 
tance,  from  the  western  plateaux  of  the  Valdai 
Hills  to  Orel,  in  central  Russia,  where  it  forms  a 
great  dome,  discovered  by  Mr.  Murchison  and  bb 
associates.  Throughout  these  vast  distances, 
it  is  in  some  parts  composed  of  red  and  grey 
sandy  beds,  in  IRhers  of  yellow  marlstone,  flag¬ 
stone,  and  limestone  of  various  colors  and  eom- 
porition.  In  many  sandy  dbtricts  the  deposit  is 
exclusively  charged  with  fossil  fishes,  which  are 
to  a  great  extent  the  same  species  as  chameterize 
the  old  red  sandstone  of  Scotland ;  whibt  in 
other  parts,  where  the  be^  are  more  calcareous, 
these  ichthyoUtes  are  collocated  with  the  fbsail 
sbelb  of  Devonshire — a  union  never  yet  dbeov- 
ered  in  the  Britbh  Isles,  and  whbh  perfectly  de¬ 
monstrates  the  applicability  of  the  term  Devon¬ 
ian,  aa  suggested  uy  Proftesor  Sedgwick  and  Mr. 
Murobbon,  to  thb  group  of  strata,  whose  litin^ 
logical  characters  are  so  various,  but  whose  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  series  and  whose  Fanna  are  so  con¬ 
stant.  In  showing  that  the  order  of  Nature,  as 
now  clearly  read  on  from  the  zero  of  animal  Kfo, 
indbates  a  succeasion  from  a  period  when  no 
living  creature  existed,  and  that  the  earliest  fbond 
animals  were  not  associated  with  even  the  lowest 
class  of  vertebrata,  Mr,  Murchbon  not  only  dis¬ 
avowed  uiy  sanction  to  the  wild  theory  of 

progressive  development,  but  showed,  on  the 
contrary,  that  each  animal  when  first  created  was 
most  perfoct,  and  often  most  composite  in  its  kind. 
Thus,  the  earliest  known  fishes,  those  of  the  Lud¬ 
low  or  Upper  Silurian  rocks  (whbh  be  b^  been 
the  fifot  to  describe),  are  of  sinmbriy  curious  and 
elaborate  fbrmo ;  whilst  the  mhthyolites  of  the 
Devonian,  or  old  red  deposits  of  Russia,  the  ear¬ 
liest  fishes  of  that  great  continent,  ooaudn  nu¬ 
merous  placoid  fishes,  which,  though  of  entirely 
lost  genera  and  species,  are,  according  to  Profos- 
sor  Agassiz,  who  has  named  and  described  them 
for  Mr.  Murchison,  of  quite  as  high  an  o^janiza- 
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tioo  «•  anj  fiahea  now  Itviof  in  the  Meditem- 
liewi  Sea. 

3.  Callinn  attention  to  the  next  aaoending 
groop,  Mr.  Murehiaon  then  held  op  a  gpecimen  m 
the  white  Cariea^areiia  Uwuatoiu^  which  rangea 
fhr  hnadreda  of  milea  over  Rnaaia.  In  anpear< 
aaee,  thia  rook  exactly  reaemblea  a  piece  or  com- 
non  chalk;  hot  the  large  Prodacti  and  other  fbaaila 
contain^  in  h  eatabliah  ita  identity  with  the 
mountain  Kmeatone  of  the  Britiah  laiea.  From 
hence  waa  dedneed  the  mneralisationi  that  the 
miotml  character  of  a  roca  ia  not  to  be  taken  in* 
toaceoont  in  identifying  ita  age.  In  Roaaia,  aain 
Ireland,  thia  i^atem  of  roeka  ia  aingnlarly  barren 
of  coal.  Mr.  Morokiaon,  in  adrerting  to  thia  oir* 
cuinatanee,  dwelt  on  the  Tart  differencf  between 
^  1***^  prodoctiTe  coal  fieldacd*  England,  which 
oeerlie  the  carbonileroaa  Kmeatone,  whereaa  in 
Bnaida  dm  coal  ia  mtarcahrtad  wicMn  that  rock,— 
excepting  the  eaae  of  the  coal  field  ofthe  Donets, 
which  reaemblea  thoae  of  Berwickshire  and  part 
of  Nnrthnmberland :  the  single  thin  seam  of  coal 
which  is  alone  ibnnd  in  the  baun  of  |loacow  is 
DMtIy  Taloeleas.  Mr  Murchison  here  reminded 
hhi  atfdtenee  that,  as  the  fiwsil  reMtation  below 
the  old  red  sandstone  oonaisted  oT  small  marine 
fiicoida  only,  tnd  as  coal  could  alone  be  formed 
out  hf  large  masses  of  terrestrial  xegetation,  it 
was  impossible  that  any  coal,  worthy  of  baang 
worked  could  be  firmed  beneath  these  rocks,  and 
that  oonaequently,  the  greiMr  portion  of  the 
North  of  Russia  must  be  destitute  of  thia  aoTalua- 
ble  fhel. 

4.  Tkt  dyitfani.-rHaTing  thus  glanced 

at  the  three  great  ijatema  that  have  been  usually 
supposed  to  constitute  the  Palaaoxoic  aeries,  Mr 
Murehisoo  briefly  adrerted  to  another  great  natu* 
ralnoup,  to  whieh,  as  representing  the  magnesi* 
aifiimeatone  and  the  lower  new  r^  sandstone  of 
England,  and  the,  Zeehstein,  Rothe  todte  lieg* 
eode  and  Kupfer  Schiefer  of  the  Germans,  he 
had  aasigaed  a  single  and  common  name,  derived 
firom  the  ancient  lungdom  of  Perm,  around  which’ 
aoeh  depoeita  are  extended,  over  an  area  twice  as 
Inge  as  the  kingdom  of.  France,  being  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Ural  Mountains.  It  is  the 
great  eoppMr  region  of  Russia.  With  the  coaclu* 
ston  of  tnis  great  deposi^  the  genera  and  species  of 
the  palsMxoie  series  disappear,  and  an  entirely 
new  animal  creation  succeeds,  in  the  trias,  or 
new  red  sandstone. 

^  6.  The  New  Sandstone  bring  almost  en* 
tirriy  abMnt  in  Russia,  and  the  lias  and  inferior 
oolite  haing  entirriy  abMDt,  the  next  group  in  as¬ 
cending  order  are  /urassic  Shales,  which  exactly 
reprment  the  Oxford  clay  and  K^oway  rock  of 
En^ish  geolagists,  and  contain  the  Grgpdea  dUm- 
tala,  and  many  oharaotarisrio  ammonites. 

6.  The  Cretaceous  System  is  confined  to  the 
southera  tracts  of  Rosria,  and  extends  to  the 
•set  ef  the  Tolga  and  the  Ural  rirer,  often  in  the 
fim  of  white  chalk,  and  with  its  usual  Belem- 
nites,  and  other  deposka. 

7.  The  Tertiary  deposits  occupy  enonnons 
areas  in  South  Russia,  and  art  divisible  into  the 
Eocene  aad  Miocene  groups,  the  first  of  which 
ooeuiii  at  i^f  and  on  the  Lower.  Volga,  the  lat' 
tmroceimyina  uast  spaces  in  Yolhynia,  Podolia, 
Rssanrabia,  Ac. 

8.  Besides  the  ooeanio  tarriaries  so  nerfhotly 
known  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  Russia 
and  die  Southern  Aaiatie  tracts  beyond  the  limits 
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cf  the  enmire  era  gpeeiall^  distinguished  fntm  all 
the  rest  ef  the  glebe,  by  beiag  covered  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  deposit— 4be  limestones  and  sands  of  the 
steppes, — which  are  invmrialdy  charged  with  pe^ 
liar  relics  of  a  former  vast  internal  sea  of  brackish 
water,  entirely  dissimilar  firom  those  of  the  ocean, 
aad  to  a  great  extent  the  same  as  thoM  which 
now  live  in  the  Caspian,  and  the  mouths  of  its 
tributaries,  the  Vol^,  Don,  and  in  the  Aral  Sea' 
and  its  great  affluent,  the  Oxus.  To  this  grand 
tertiary  deposit,  which  covers  an  area  as  Iscrge  ns 
the  present  Meditermnsam,  Mr.  Murchison,  and 
his  associates  have  assigned  the  term  of  Ar- 
alo-Caspian.  It  represents,  in  fiwt,  the  Plio¬ 
cene  or  Pleistocene  deposits  of  Lyell,  and  shows 
that,  for  a  very  long  period,  this  large  portion  of 
i  the  earth  was  covered  hy  a  sheet  of  water,  slightly 
saline  only,  and  tenanted  by  creatures  which  live 
in  rivers  and  brackish  lakes,  such  as  the  Caspian 
and  Aral ;  their  spacious  habitat  being  insulated, 
aa  it  were,  from  the  ocean. 

Apologixing  for  the  utter  impombility  of  con¬ 
densing  into  a  lecture  of  an  hour’s  duration  any 
thing  like  the  most  general  aperfu  of  the  great 
phenomena  of  Russian  geology,  and  referring  his 
auditors  to  his  forthcoming  work  for  all  explana¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Murchison  concluded  by  a  few  short 
allusions  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  one  of  the 
great  generalixations  deduced  from  the  survey  of 
a  great  portion  of  the  globe,  more  than  twice  aa 
large  as  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  united,  which 
have  previously  been  geologically  described. 
The  Ural  chain,  running  firom  north  to  sooth 
and  separating  Europe  mm  Asia,  ofTers  a  fine 
contrast  to  European  Russia ;  for  as  the  slightly 
consolidated  and  palwoxoic  deposits  before  alfudeid 
to  approach  these  mountains  they  become  bard, 
blaen  and  crystaUne,  in  conaequeoce  of  bring  trav¬ 
ersed  by  innumerable  points  and  ridges  of  intrusive 
rooks.  The  palssosoic  rooks  are  there  metamor- 
hosed  into  or^staliae  schistose  bands*— yet  even 
ere  the  geologist  meets  with  occasional  patches  of 
limestone  characterised  by  fossils.  The  Siberian 
side  of  this  chain  is  a  vast  mass  of  plutonio  matter, 
amid  which  oases  only  ofthe  older  palwosoic  rocks 
are  found.  Mr.  Murchison  fiirther  showed  that 
from  the  nature  ofthe  regenerated  copper  depoeita 
(Permian)  to  tbe  west  of  the  chain,  their  materi- 
ale  must  all  have  been  derived  firom  rooks  which 
how  exclusively  occur  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
rooky  ridge,. and  hence  be  argued,  that  the  chief 
axis  of  the  Ural — where  the  gold  ores  were  form¬ 
ed,  must  have  been  thrown  up  at  a'  comparatively 
recent  period.  Finally,  Mr.  Murchison  pointed 
out,  that  as  the  three  great  chains  which  subtend 
Russia  in  Europe  ^the  Scandinavian,  Uralian  and 
Caucasian)  have  different  directions,  and  in  each 
of  them  deposits  are  uplified  which  are  proved 
to  have  been  accumulated  at  consecutive  periods, 
so  does  this  grand  phenomenon  support  one  por¬ 
tion  of  the  theory  of  M.  Elis  de  Beaumont,  that 
the  ages  of  great  and  independent  mountain  lines 
of  elevation  are  indicated  by  their  reflective 
directions. — This  communication  cIosm  tbe 
weekly  meeUngs  of  the  session.— w^tksiusvm. 

CoPTmiOHT. — Sir  F.  Pollock,  C.  B.,  pronounc- 
ed  the  judgment  of  the  Court  in  the  ease  of 
Cbfiple  V.  Purday.  This  was  an  action  in  which 
,  tbe  plrintiff claimed  damages  from  the  defendant, 
[for  an  alleged  infringement  of  bis  copyright  in 
the  Overture  to  Fra  DUtvalo.  It  appeared  that 
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not  pmorer  the  bridges,  it  bad  to  be  drawn  acroaa 
the  riven,  in  winter,  oq  ice  four  feet  in  thickneaa. 
Several  times,  it  broke  through ;  but  preparations 
b^  been  made  for  such  an  event,  and  it  was  re 
covered  from  the  water,  nnmutilated.  All  the 
workmen  emploved,  either  in  the  work  of  art  or 
its  conveyance,  have  received  rewards  from  the 
Emperor. — Jitkmmm. 


1846.] 

the  music  in  ouestionj  which,  as  is  well  known, 
was  composed  in  Pans  by  Auber,  some  ^ean  sgo, 
was  sold  by  the  composer  to  one  Troupinas,  who 
assigned  ku  interest  therein  to  one  L^our,  from 
whom  the  plaintiff  took  an  assignment  in  his  turn. 

The  piece  in  Question  having  been  represented 
and  published  in  Paris,  a  formal  aasi|nmeaf  vas 
subsequently  made  of  the  copyright  in  Eni  and 
to  the  plaintiff,  by  all  the  parties  above  mentioned, 
and  the  overture  was  afterwards  published  in  I 
England  by  tbe  plaintiff.  The  defendant  having 
pu^ahed  and  sold  copies  of  the  same  music,  this 
action  was  brought  to  restrain  him  from  so  doing. 

A  verdict  passed  for  the  plaintiff  at  the  trial  in 
this  court,  subiect  to  a  motion  to  enter  a  nonsuit ; 
and  the  case  having  been  argued  at  considerable 
length,  time  was  tuen  to  consider  the  question 
so  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  their  Lordships. 

The  Chief  Baron  now.stated  that  there  were  two 

;[uestions — first,  whether  the  plaintiff  at  common 
aw  could  claim  any  copyright  under  the  eireum- 
stanoes  of  the  case ;  and,  secondly,  whether  fail¬ 
ing  that,  he  was  protected  by  the  statute  law  of  I  interest  are  said  to  be  the  result  of  this  journey — 

England.  As  to  the  first  question,  there  was  no - - - - -  -  .  .  .  . 

do^t  whatever  that  no  foreigner  residing  abroad 
and  there  composing  a  work  oould  claim  any  pro¬ 
tection  for  his  work  by  tbe  common  law  of  this 
country.  A  copyright  is  a  creature  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  law  of  each  country,  and  most  be  governed 
by  its  statutes,  which  have  no  extra-territorial 
power.  A  British  subject  may,  therefore,  at  com 
mon  law,  print  and  publish  any  French  work  in 
England ;  and  tbe  next  qndsiion  is,  whether  ns 
regards  the  defendant,  that  power  is  sny  way  af¬ 
fected  by  the  statutes  relating  to  this  subject. 

There  are  tbe  statutes  of  8  Anne,  c.  19.  and  24. 

George  III ,  c.  156,  which  latter  was  passed  to 
encourage  British  talent  and  British  authors  in 
moot  general  terms  The  terms  of  these  statutes 
do  not  apply  to  foreign  authors  and  their  works, 
and  it  remains  to  consider  the  several  cases 
which  have  been  decided  under  them.  His  lord 
ship  then  examined  at  some  length  the  several 
cases  which  were  cited  on  the  argument,  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  saying  that  their  result  was,  that  neith¬ 
er  a  foreign  author  nor  his  assignee  was  protect¬ 
ed  in  England  by  tbe  statutes,  if  the  work  in  ques¬ 
tion  should  appear  to  have  been  first  published 
elsewhere  than  in  this  country.  In  this  case  the 
plaintiff  was  clearly  in  the  same  position  as  M. 

Auber  would  be :  and  as  it  appeared  that  the 
Overture  to  Fra  Diavolo  had  been  originally  pub 
lished  in  Paris  by  the  assent  of  the  author,  he 
could  derive  no  exclusive  right  to  that  production 
in  England.  For  these  reasons  the  verdict  must 
he  set  aside,  and  a  nonsuit  entered. — Jtthenaum. 


The  Russian  Minister  of  Public -Instnietion  has 
addressed  a  report  to  the  Emperor,  on  the  resnlts 
ofM.  Middenoorrs  sotentific  mission  intoMiberia. 
Tbe  learned  academician  bad  explored  the  two 
provinces  of  Taimyrland  and  Litxkoi — the  one 
extending  between  Piassyma  and  Chatanga,  aa 
fiuras  tbe  Frosen  Ocean,aod  tbe  second  touching 
on  the  South-eastern  extremity  of  Asiatic  Russia. 
After  having  visited  tbe  Schantar  islands,  where 
no  traveller  bad  preceded  it,  tbe  expedition  posh¬ 
ed  its  way,  tbrongh  many  perils,  to  tbe  very 
frontiers  of  China.  Seientrac  discoveries  of  great 


of  which  Middendorf  is  about  to  publish  a  detailed 
account.  His  work  will  be  given  in  Russian  and 
French— at  tbe  cost  of  tbe  Academy  of  Scieoccs 
of  St.  Petersburgh.— .dtksncam.  . 


From  St.  Petersburgh,  we  hear  of  a  magnifi< 
cent  Vase  of  sea-green  Jasper,  which  tbe  Empe¬ 
ror  baa  had  cut  in  the  mines  of  Culy  wan,  and 
placed  In  tbe  palace  of  the  Hermitage  with  some 
difficulty.  .  The  dimensions  are  colossal,  its  di¬ 
ameter  being  15  feet,  and  its  weight,  including 
the  jasper  pedestal,  418,^  lbs.  The  upper 
edges  are  sculptared  in  relief  and  adorned  with 
chasings  of  the  most  exquisite  finish.  In  18!^ 
commenced  the  work  or  extractiM  the  block 
firom  the  quarries  of  the  Mountain  Rewnewaya, 
near  Colywan in  1831  it  was  hoisted  and  drag- 

fed  to  ^  work-yard.  For  its  transport  to  St. 
'etersburgh  550  peasants  and  120— 'increased  in 
places  to  160r-borses  were  required.  As  it  could 


**LieHT,  CotoM,  XKD  TMxin  xrrxcTs.*'— Cer¬ 
tain  effects  observable  in  moantainous  districta 
were  described  as  strikingly  different  flom  any 
we  observe  in  lower  regions,  and  tending  to  cre¬ 
ate  doubts  of  the  Newtonian  system,  in  favor  df 
Dr.  Hook's  theory  of  Iwo  colors  only.  Yellow 
and  red  are  supposed  by  Mr.  Foggo  to  be  but 
modifications  ot  the  warm  aspect,  in  eontrwt  or 
opposition  to  blue  or  cold  hue ;  their  prismat¬ 
ic  proportions  and  positions,  and  the  ine&iency 
of  the  metrochrome  and  other  modes  of  attempt¬ 
ing  the  recombiuations  of  colors  into  pure  light  or 
whiteness,  were  commented  on,  as  well  as  the 
important  results  of  glasing  and  scumbling,  in  the 
painter's  practice.  An  inquiry  into  the  principles 
and  effect  of  light  and  color  was  recommended  as 
a  delightful  and  useful  opportunity  Aw  artists  to 
advance  human  knowledge,  and  raise  their  pro¬ 
fession  to  respect  and  consideration.  Tbe  often 
abased  atmosphere  of  this  island  was  described 
as  one  great  cause  of  our  landscape  painters'  ex* 
cellence  snd  of  the  pMuliar  beauty  of  our  descrip¬ 
tive  poets,  being  eminently  conducive  to  pictur¬ 
esque  and  poetical  efiect.— lit.  Qmx, 

ConiiKoeio's  FRXBcoxs,PannA.— Tbe  co^es 
of  these  imr-iamed  frescoes  and  others  of  Parmegi-^ 
ano,  by  the  Chevalier  Tosebi,  exhibited,  withio 
the  last  fow  days,  at  Messrs.  F.  and  D.  Colnimbi's, 
are  splendid  performances,  and  afford  a  fineidea  of 
both  these  great  masters  in  the  highest  efforts  of 
their  genius.  In  the  Correggios  the  divine  ex¬ 
pression  of  countenances,  the  disposition  of  hu¬ 
man  limbs  in  every  posture,  yet  all  of  grace  and 
beauty,  tbe  fertility  of  invention,  the  life-like 
softness  of  tbe  flesh,  and  in  short,  tbe  exhibition 
of  every  power  end  ioveiiuess  of  painting,  are 
beyond  the  meaning  of  language  to  describe  or 
measure. — Lit.  Gaz. 
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peeiinans  of  Meflnrt.  Didot  ■  |i|Utie 
r  giving  a  oomplete  library  of  Greek 
is  volumea.  'In  each  a  ecbeme  we 
than  ^pograpbioal  compaetnena.  It 
that  tneae  aixtr  \  jlnmea  will  eon- 


Didot*M  BikUiftheem  OrmcM,  ^  'JtrutspJtmnu,  td. 
JHmdoif.  6du>lim  qf  Jtristcfhmn^^  *d.  Dindorf 
m»d  jAknat.  Xtnimkfmj  td,  Dindoif.  Flnr 
farek,  Morati*^  e4.  Dmuer.  London.  Fimiin 
Pidot. 

Taxtc  are  apeeiraens  of  Meam.  Didot*a  |i|Utie 
midenakhig  or  giving  a  complete  library  of  Greek 
aatlaMa,  in  aixtx  volumea.  'In  each  a  acbeme  we 
lo^tbr  more  than  ^pograpbioal  compaetneaa.  It 
ia  tittle  to  aay  that  tneae  aixty  \  jlnmea  will  eon- 
tata  the  matter  of  about  Ibcur  hundred  ordinary 
volumea ;  fbr  aueh  a  aaving  of  apaeOf  though  im> 
raenae,  would  be  of  veiy  alight  importanee  if  it 
eraie  ^e  main  feature  of  the  undertaking.  We 
Sml  hoaad  ^  infbrm  o«r  readera  of  the  that 

the  eorapactheaa  ia  only  one  of  the  great  advan- 
tagea  of  thia  pubUeation ;  ohaapneaa  to  a  aeoond ; 
correct  rwrMuction  of  the  vei^  beat  text  ia  a 
third ;  a  iWth  ia  new  or  nearer  reviaed  J^tin 
traimlatioaa  aide  by  aide  with  the  original and 
a  vary  eopioua  mikes  Jfswumm  at  Kentm  ia  a 
ifth. 

There  ean  be  no  oompariaon  between  l>idot*a 
paUieatien  and  that  of  Tauebnitz ;  fi>r  except 
that  the  Tauehnits  CliaelM.have  the  adranta^ 
of  bmag  pociMt  volumetL  in  nq  teaj^t  are  .they 
aauai  to  the  goodly  oetavoo  of  Measra.  Didot. 
The  Tauchnitx  Claaaaoa  are  cheap,  but  inferior ; 
kaiMy  edited,  often  not  edited  at  all,  infeorrectly 
mated,  and  without  either  indicea  or  tranalationa. 

woihe  befbre  na  are,  aa  ftr  aa  we  have  exam 
iaed  them,  very  .eorreetiy  printed  from  the  best 
adhiaaMi.  The  Tolome  of *Ariatophanea’  contains, 
also,  the  fragments  of*  Menander  and  Philemon,* 
pahUihed  b^  Dflbner;  together  with  several  new 
fragments  duscovered  reoenUy  in  the  MSS.  of  die 
Royal  Library  of  Park.  The  volnme  containing 
the  EckoUa  to  Ariatophanes,  we  heartily  recom¬ 
mend  to  evmy  reader  of  the^poet ;  especiallydi- 
rectiog  hk  attention  to  the  copious  index,  rlu- 
lai«h*a  *  Morelia,’  ofwhteh  twoTolumea  have  ap¬ 
peared  (a  third,  cbntainiag  the  Pseudo  Plutarch 
and  Index,  is  to  come),  is  Amaded  on  Wytten- 
baoh'a  magnificent  edition,  which  has  been  care- 
flilly  revised  by  M.  Dflbner,  who  has  availed 
hunpelf  ef  the  collection  of  MSS.  made  by  the 
Chtaek  seeent,  Kontoa,  fbr  the  Royal  Library  of 
Faria.  worka^  though  fbrming  a  complete  i 
l^riwy,  may  be  had  separately ;  and  it  Is  worth 
•d^ag  that  the  Index  to  the  ^bolk  of  Aiiato- 

Shmies  nmy  also  be  bad  separately  fbr  fbnr 
anca.  The  price  of  the  volomes  varies  from 
aixfeen  shilliags  to  a  gninea  eaeh :  about  a  fourth 
of  the  ordleeiy  price 

For  tboee  who  do  not  need  editions  crowded 
fstih  foot  nofee  of  oonjectnral  emendations  end 
ediioiial  egualfoling^-who  are  senaibk  of  the 
valise  of  good  indices,  and  a  Latin  verrion  eon- 
fltmting  me  original — for  thoae,  in  short,  who 
want  good,  aervkeakU  hooka,  there  are  none 
equal  to .  Messrs.  Didots*. — Foreign  QuertsrZy 
Emkm, 


Evenings  in  the  Land  of  Us;  an  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  Job,  bv  Mr8.^H.  Van  Hagen,  2d  edit. 

Letters  and  Despatches  of  Lord  Viscount 
Nelson,  Vol.  IIL 

Gold-Water  Core,  its  Use  and  Misnse,  by 
H.  Mayo,  M.  D. 

Journal  of  Missionary  Labors  in  the  Ciu 
of  Jemsalem  in  1842-B-4,  by  Rev.  P.  C. 
Ewald. 

Memoirs  of  Ladv  tester  Stanhope,  in 
Conversations  with  ner  Physician. 

The  Female  Disciple  of  the  First  Three 
Centuries  of  the  Christian  Era :  her  Trials 
and  her  Mission,  by  Mrs.  H.  Smith. 

.  The  Philosophical  and  dEstbetic  Letters 
and  Essays  of  Schiller,  translated  by  J. 
Weiss. 


GEEMANT. 

Die  biblisch-prophetischeTheblogie.  Von 
Fr.  Delitzsch,  Lcipz. 

Das  Dogma  vom  h.  Abendmahl  u.  seine 
Gescbichte.  Von  A.  Ebrard.  Vol.  I.  Frankf, 

Aosfflhrliche  Auslegung  der  Bergpre- 
di^  nach  Matthfius.  Von  A.  Tholuck. 
ifamb, 

Manetbo  nnd  die  Hundsstemperiode,  ein 
Beitrage  zur  Gescbichte  der  Pharonen.  Von 
A.  Bdckh.  Berlin. 

DemosthenisOratio  in  Aristocratem,  edid 
£.  G.  Weber.  Jena. 

Handbucb,  bibliograph.  der  philolog.  Li- 
teratur  des  Deutschen,  nach  J.  S.  Ersch, 
bearb.  von  C.  A.  Geissler.  Leipz. 


FRANCE. 

Traitd  des  maladies  des  Articulations. 
Par  A.  Bonnet.  Parte. 

Hallucinations  (des,)  ott  Hiatoire  raison- 
n4e  des  apparitions,  du  magnfitisme,  etc. 
Par  A.  Brierre  de  Boismond.  Paris. 

Histoirede  l*Art  Monumental  dans  T An¬ 
tiquity  et  an  Moyen  Age.  Par  L.  Batissier. 
Pan'j. 

i  Le  PresbyiAre.  Par  R.  Toepffer.  Paris, 


1845. 
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